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Electricity Needs Yo 





I WILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 


Stop right here. This is YOUR opportunity! Electricity is calling you, and the Eleetri 
Business is in for a tremendous increase. But it needs more trained men—at big pay. 3 
my Home Study Course in Practical Electricity I can train you for these positions, 


Earn $70 to $200 a Week 


You’ ve always had a liking for Electricity and a hankering to do electrical jobs. 
Now is the time to develop that talent; there’s big money init. Even if you 
don’t know anything at all about Electricity you can quickly grasp it by my 
up-to-date, practical method of teaching. You will find it intensely interest- 
ing and highly profitable. I’ve trained and started hundreds of men in the 
Electrical Business, men who have made big successes) YOU CAN ALSO 


Be a Big Paid 
ELECTRICAL EXPERT 


What are you doing to prepare yourself for a real success? At the rate you are 
going where will you be in ten years from now? Have you the specialized train- 
ing that will put you on the road to success? Have you ambition enough to 
prepare for success, and get it? 
You have the ambition and I will give you the training, so get busy. I am 
offering you success and all that goes with it. Will you take it? I'll make 
ou an ELECTRICAL EXPERT. I will train you as you should be trained. 
i will give you the benefit of my advice and 20 years of engineering experience 
and help you in every way to the biggest, possible success. 
My book, 


Valuable Book Free My: 


Become an Electrical Expert,” has started many a 
man on the way to fortune. I will send a 
copy, free and prepaid, to every person answer- 

ing this advertisement. 
Good intentions never 


Act Now! get you anywhere. 


It is action, alone, that counts. NOW IS 
THE TIME TO ACT. 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
CHICAGO 

Wem. cocccccecccocccsccancowveccvccocecscocccces \, ENGINEERING 

i niiniititisetmnntniinniicndaitianainn ‘ WORKS 


‘, 2150 LAWRENCE AVENUE 
% Dept. 43-b, Chicago, U.S.A. 
* 





CHIEF ENGINEER 
COOKE 
Chicago Engineerin 

*-i- 
Dept .43-b. 2150Lawrence Av. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: You may send me 
enteey free and fully peegale a 
copy of your book, “‘How to Become 
an Electrical Expert,” and particu- 
lare about your Home Study Course 
in Electricity, 








FREE! 


ELECTRICAL 
OUTFIT 


A fine outfit of Electrical 
Tools, Instruments, Mater 
als, etc., absolutely FREEt 
every student. I will alsosend 
you FREE and fully prepaid 
—Proof Lessons to show you 
how easily you can lem 
Electricity and enter this 
splendid profession by my 
new, revised and original sy» 
tem of Training by Mail, 


RADIO 
COURSE 
FREE 


Special newly-written wite 
less course worth $45.00 given 
away free. Full particulan 
when you mail coupon below. 


Earn Money 
While Learning 


I give you something you caa 
use now. Early in my Home 
Study Course I show you 
how to begin making money 
in Electricity, and help you 
get started. No need to wait 
until the whole course is com- 
leted. Hundreds of students 
fave made several times the 
cost of their course in spate 
time work while learning. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





After July 1st 
the price will be 


65 


The present 
price of $55 has 
proved too low, 
so in order to 
maintain Oli- 
ver quality the 
price will be 
$65 after July 
lst. This ad- 
vance notice 
gives you the 
opportunity to 
save $45 if you 
act quickly. 


LY $4 A MONTH 


AFTER FREE TRIAL 


Merely mail the coupon now—send not a cent in advance. Act quickly— 
a ] j 
epresent price lasts but a short time. The Oliver comes to you at our Among the 950,000 
k for five da ; free trial in your own home. Decide for yourself whether on tg porenoeiae are 
a want to buy or not. If you don’t want to keep the Oliver, simply send | Such (istinguished con- 
back at our expense. If you do agree that it is the finest typewriter Columbia Grapho- 
pardiess of price, and want to keep it, take over a year to pay at the phone om Pennsyl- 
. ¢ ey vania Railroad, Na- 
by rate of only $4 a month. tional City Bank of 
N. Y., Boston Elevated 
$55 now buys the identical Oliver for- Railway. Hart, Schaff 
Last Chance to Save $45 merly priced at $100, ner & ‘Marz, U 8 Steel 
-) 4 war we learned many les- Corporation, New York 
8. e found that it was nnecessary » > or 
re such ¢ t number ot tr sveling Our Latest and Best Model a ‘ o, Ss 
smen and so many expensive branch This is the finest and costliest Oliver Match Co., and others 
houses. We were able we have ever built. It has all the latest of great rank. 
to discontinue many improvements. It has a standard key- 
- - . a “s board so that anyone may turn to it with 
; hte pen Be gay pg ease. Try this Oliver five days free Leng a So tp cineinnineoechestimainataay 
tten wire e m¢ Ss AS e i > its . y THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER 
al Diver will be and prove its merit to yourself. @ COMPANY. 734, Oliver Typewriter 


varticulasaees- As the o Building, 
pon below. ’ 355 _— Send No Money a o Ship me ; pew Oliver No. 9 re 


n widely 
‘ No money is required with the cou This is a real free trial month. @ title to remain in you until 
ney rtised, we offer. All at our expense and risk If you don’t want to keep the Pate fully’ aid for. Rj I LL, oom os ootomens of at ene 
int to be per- typewriter just send it back, express collect, Weevenrefundthe @ wht eho 60 Itt oduct 7 Yt it, { wil 
rning ly fair 4 outgoing transportation charges, so you can’t lose a penny. @ ship it beck at your expense at the end of five days. 
: mnounce the “4 ,) 
change Mail the Coupon @° My shipping point is 
& 
1g YOu Cl TE, adva if ¢ Do not send & machine until | order it. Mail me your 
my Home nee. Note the two-way coupon. It brings you an. Oliver forfree @ (1 book—“The High Gost of Typewriters—The Reason 
show you act quick. trial or our catalog and copy of our booklet ‘ he HighCost .@ and the’ Remedy,” "your de ens catalog and further infor 
ing money athe S ob. | of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy. oe mai 
in the $100 
L. rs Babe liwer for $55. Canadian Price, $79 o Nome 


» > le that the e enecces 
it on nailed be- The OLIVER ra Street Address 


i ARE Re nee ee State 
caindl 30k Tipewritér Gmpany ¢ eee 
13A Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. @ Occupation or Business 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 




















ANINSILEE'S 


CONTENTS 


THREE WAYS OF LOOKING AT IT. 
Complete Novelette 
In three generations of Worthams there had been three ways of viewing a wife's 
defection, And who will say whether it was because of, or in spite of, the 


Worthams before him that Wyatt's attitude toward Olive, his wife, was what it 
was? 


THE PLATONIC LOVER. Verse . . Charles Wharton Stork 
THE CHEATS. Short Story . ° ° ° . Mildred Cram ‘ 


Professional eminence had been achieved by Katharine Anway by a great personal 
sacrifice—sex repression. But one day at a tea she suddenly blurted forth to the 
attractive Osgood girl: “Who makes your clothes?’ And there her story rightfully 
begins. 


BRIEF MAGIC. Verse ‘ ‘ . Edith I. Coombs 
“YOUR PLAY, PAULA!” Short Story . Austin Wade . 


. ° 
Paula Prindle had a bridge-playing husband, Celia Amory played, too. Rather 
expertly, in fact. So that before long Paula was obliged to admit that it was, 
to be sure, “her play.” 


TWO FOOLS AND A LADY. Short Story Winston Bouvé ° 


. 
The Sheridans were—it must be admitted—two fools in this particular case. And 
Dolly Sloane—well, she was ostensibly a lady. 


THE MOON OUT OF REACH. Serial. ‘ . Margaret Pedler . 
In which Nan Davenant, having failed in her effort to grasp the moon, out ot 
reach, finds in her lap, instead, the tremulous star of love. 

AS YOU SEE IT. Short Story « . Beatrice Ravenel . 
One gray. misty night—a night tha "reminded one of a clinging, sentimental 
woman— Philip Goodnough discovered ‘his wife's infidelity. And one bright sunny 
morning she uncovered his. 

THE STORM. Short Story ° ° ° " . Frances O. J. Gaither . 
“Not every wife can know how a man will act in the face of all the winds that 
are—whether he will cringe or hurl himself into heroic sacrifice such as epics 


are made of; whether she may be bereft of her ideal of him or bereft of the man 
himself.” 


KINGS OF HEARTS. Series . Anice Terhune 


David Garrick: the Actor- Heartbre aker, 
THE RAINBOW. Verse . j . e P - Anne Jellette 
RANDOLPH RAGE. Short Story . ° ° . Hughes Cornell ° 


There was a paper that old Cy Heflin wanted in a certain mink-faced topcoat. 
meant the saving or the public shredding of an attractive girls honor. / 
usually as adamantine against public opinion as the spite fence that he 
once erected, he was nevertheless ready to the extent of thousands of dollars, 
to retrieve that paper. 


A LETTER FROM BARBARA. Short Story . Méade Minnigerode ‘ 
» pretty girl at the steamship pier reminded him somewhat of Barbara. But 
nm, he hadn't had a letter from Barbara for several years. And she was married 

and far away. And, turning around, he found himself face to face with—some one 
who knew Barbara 


IN BROADWAY PLAYHOUSES . » . Dorothy Parker 
TALKS WITH AINSLEE’S READERS . The Editor 


























e . Ernest L. Starr ° 








Yearly Subscription, $2.00 Single Copies, Twenty Cents 


Monthiy publication issued by  Ainsiee’ s Magazine Co., Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York. Ormond G. Smith, President; 


G Secretary and Treasurer, 79-89 Sev ve e . ork Cit: Co right 1922, by Ainslee’s Magazine Co., New 
York. pL 1922, by Ainsiee® s Magazine Co., Great blish ore everywhere are cautions od against 
using any es pe contents of this Magazine either wholly or in pa 
at New York, N under act of Congress of March i819. Canadian cabecrintion. $2.36 ae FY 
wanane _~ not subscribe through agents unknown to you. Cc Seen are daily made by persons who have been thus v ictimized. 
IMPORTANT— Authors, agents, and publishers are requested to note that this firm 
manuscripts while at this office or in transit: and that it cannot undertake to hold uncalled-for manuscripts for 
onthe. If the return of manuscript is expected, postage should be inclosed. 





Matter, September 11, e Post 


does not hold itself responsible for loss of onsolicited 
‘or a longer period than ix 
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I Jewel 
{= Burlington 


Adjusted to the Second 21 Ruby and Sapphire Jewels 
Adjusted to Temperature 25 Year Gold Strata Case 
Adjusted to Isochronism Your Choice of Dials 
Adjusted to Positions (Including Montgomery R. R. Dial) 


New Ideas in Thin Cases 


) Only 
, ‘Down 


Only One Dollar Down will buy this that of other high-grade watches. 

masterpiece of watch manufacture. Besides, you have the selection of the 
.16 § The balance you are allowed to pay in finest thin model designs and latest 
small, easy, monthly payments. The styles in watch cases. Don’t delay! 
Burlington — a 21-Jewel Watch — is Write for the FREE Watch Book and 
sold to vou ataprice much lowerthan our SPECIAL OFFER today. 


: While This 
j | Special Oferlasts 
Get the Burlington Watch Book by sending this coupon. Find out about 
is great special offer which is being made for only a limited time. You 


will know a great deal more about watch buying when vou read this 
book. You will be able to “steer clear” 


of the over-priced watches which 






























are no better. Remember, the Burlington Watch Com ey! —_— 
Burlington is sent to you for only One Canedinn Adtran’ GO Albert Sha Winutpag, Manmebe 
Dollar down, balance in small monthly Plesse send -~ Catchows cetlensions and prepaid) yous free 
" i ’ own 
perp nts; Send the coupon for watch | ofer on che Burlington Watches 
our special offer ! 
e Name ~---—--—-—-------—--—-—----------------- 
—=] Burlington Watch Company 

Dept.B140, 19th Street and Marshall Blvd., Chicago Address 





=—_ Canadian Address: 62 Albert Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Classified Adwertisin 
Agents and Help Wanted Help Wanted—Female Songs, ngs, Poems, ete, 
BE A DETECTIVE. Excellent oppor- $6—$18 a dozen decorating pillow tops at SONG 5s RITERS Learn of the 
tunity, good pay, travel Write C. T. | home, experience unnecessary; particulars bay nad og Suitable for dane 
Ludwig, 436 Westover Building, Kansas | for stamp. Tapestry Paint Co., 110 La- | fm.,Pbortumities greatly chan 
City, Mo. Grange, Ind. re ws. obtainable y 
Songwriters Manual & Guide” gen 
pe = Submit your ideas for songs at ole 
criticiam and advice. We cht eae 
MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- >. » ’ . _ oaiien ae aan right and fi 
sary. Travel; make secret investigations, re- Patents and Lawyers Knickerbocker Studios, oot sale of 
ports Salaries; expenses American For — New York : Cai 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis : 
INVENTORS desiring to sec ure pat a oe 
= —- eS should write for our guide-book ow To SONG W TERS 
Get Your Patent.’ Send sketch or de tion today goo s bie oT ae 
DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY scription for our opinion of its patentable Ave., Detroit, Mich eat 
Travel. Excellent opportunity. Experience | Hature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash manibteiengninptiia 
unnecessary. Particulars free Write, | ‘eton, C. a y 
American Detective System, 1968 Broad- FREE BOOKLET Bong Veitleg 
way, N. Y. ~ Poems Wanted 
write music, facilit “a publlestin “= 
- PATENTS Highest references Rates cessful Song Service, 240 West 4 
reasouable. Best results. Promptness as New York Department J 
WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, furnish- | Sted. Booklet free. Watson E. Coleman, | ———— - 
ng everything; men and women $30 to $100 Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington 











‘ly operating our “Specialty Candy Fac- 
ories’’ anywhere. Booklet free. W. Hillyer 
mas sdale, Drawer 29, East Orange, N. 

BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. Every 
owner buys gold initial s for his auto. You 
harge $1.50, make $1.: Ten orders daily 
easy. Write for sestteulare and _ free 
samples. American Seaeevens Co Dept 
170, East Orange, N. J 

AGENTS, $60 to $200 a Week. Free Sam- 
ples Gold Sign ‘tters for Store and 
Office Windows Any one can do it Big 
demand Liberal offer to general agents 
Metallic Letter Co., 431T N. Clark St., Chi- 


cago 


BE A RAILWAY TRAFFIC 
$110 to $250 monthly, 
months’ spare-time Splendid oppor 
tunities, Position guaranteed or money re- 
funded. rite for Free Booklet CN-28 
Stand. Business Training Inst Buffalo 
N. ¥. 


INSPEC TOR! 


after 





LARGE MANUFACTURER wants 
ell advertised brand men’s shirts direct to 
wearer No cape or experience required 
samples Madison Mills, 505 Broad 
New York. 


igents ; 


way, 


$75.00 


to $150.00 WEEKLY 

Lowest priced gold window 
offices and autos 
Large demand 
Letter Co., 28 


Free sam- 
letters for 
Anybody can do 

Exclusive territory 
” Z, Congress, Chicas 


Stores 
t 
Acme 
$135 
(lerks sig 


free Write 
tute, Dept. E 


MONTH secome 
opportunity 

_immediately 

,, Rochester 


Railway Mail 
List positions 
Franklin Insti 
N. ¥ 





AGENTS—0c. an hour to advertise and 





distribute samples to consumer Write quick 
for territory and particulars Albert Mills 
Ge Mer., 5899 American Bld Cc 
nati, Ohio 
GOV w gey’: needs Railway Mail 
Clerks, $133 to $192 m« mith Write for free 
elt ay juestions Columbu Institut 











B-3, Columbus, Ohio 
Automobiles 

AUTOMOBILE Owners Gara emen, Me- 
char fepairmen, send fc ree copy of 
our current issue It contains helpful, in 
structive information on overhaulin igni 
tion troubles, wiring, carburetors torage 
batteries, et Over 140 pages llustrated 
Send for free copy today Automobile 


Digest, 530 putler Bldg Cincinnati 





Please 





mention 


Patent 
D.C 





PATENTS, Trademari Copyright, fore 
most word free Correspondence, solicited 
Results procured. Charges reasonable. Write 


Metzger, Washington. 





PATENTS. Write for Record of Invention 








Blank and free guide book. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of 
its patentable nature Highest references 
rompt Attention Reasonable Terms 
Victor J. Evans & Co 767 Ninth, Wash 
ington, D. C 

PATENTS SECURED. Submit sketch ot 
model of your invention for examinatior 
Write for Record My Invention blank and 
valuable book Free J Jackson & Co 
305 Ouray Building Washington, D. C 





Short Stories and Photoplays 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS and Short 
Stories for pay in spare time Copyright 
Book and plans free Press Reporting Syn 
dicate (406), St. Louls, Mo 


WRITE 


PHOTOPLAYS $25—$300 paid 
any one for suitable ideas Experience un 
necessary; complete outline Free Producers 
League, 439 St. Louis 

FREE to writers—A wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas 
the A B C of successful Story and Movie 
writing Absolutely Free Just addfess 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, N. ¥ 


WRITERS 
are wanted for 
reau, 175, 





Stories, Poems, Plays f 
publication Literary Bu 
Hannibal, Mo 


PHOTOPLAYS 
Producers 


WANTED for ¢ 


ilso stories 


alifornia 
Submit manuscript 














or, if a beginner, write for Free Plot Chart 
and Details Harvard Company, 560, San 
‘rancisco 

AUTHORS; FREE BOOK Photoplay 
writing and marketing Successful Photo 
plays, Box 43, Des Moines, la 

EDITORIAL SERVICE for professional 
and amateur authors—(riticism, revisior 
marketin Harold Ellingson, B-5 ( 
orado Springs, Cok 

AMBITIOUS WRITERS—send today for 
Free copy nerica’s leading magazine for 
writers of ph toplays, stories, poems, songs 
Instructive Writer’s Digest, 605 
futler Buile li Cincinnati. 

this magazine when answering 





$500.00 PRIZE CONTEST. If yoy 
























the best third verse for our 
Arms’” you will receive $500, 
name and we shall send you ftee th 
test rules and words of thig 
Corp., 245 W. 47th St., Dept 6B 
York 


WONDERFUL P ROPOSTEE fue 
writ 





poem or melody 
D-102, 4040 Dickens re Chicago, 
YOU write the words for a som 


compose the music free and publish 
Send song-poem to-day B. Lenox (J 
Ww 125th St New York 








Stammering 


ST-STL T-TERING And Stam 
Cured At Home Instructive booklet 
Walter McDonnell, 80 Potomac Bank Ba 
ing, Washington, D, C 





Vaudeville 


GET 


Send 


ON THE 
stamp for 
particulars K. La 
geles, Cal 


STAGE 
instructive 
Delle, 





Wanted to Buy 


MAIL old gold, unused postage, 


thrift stamps, Liberty Bonds, silvt, 
inum diamonds, jewelry, watebe, 
teeth, magneto points, etc., Rew 
Cash immediately 





Ohio 
Cleveland, 


if unsatisfactory 
Lennox Building, 





_ Photography 


DE VELOPED af 


KODAK ROLL 
good prints 25 
Cowick Studio 


Spring field 





Astronees 


BE WISE! BE ¢ HE E RE u L! 
PEROUS New way brings 


results Valuable pointer 
ality revealed for 10 ts 
Thomson- Heywood Dept. 4 
Bld San Francis¢ Cal 


ASTROLOGY—Stars _ tell 


Send birthdate ar 
Eddy, Troost St Su 
Missouri 








KNOW THYSELI if you are . 
trouble and want your | oe en solv] N 
me Send birth date and dime yt 
readin R. H. Lat 2151 A 
port, Conn f 
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T tell you 
Stage Bot 
e, Box 3 


Buy 


postage, Wu 
nds, silver, 
watches, 
, new or 
en days, 
smelting Co 
Ohio. 


phy 


LOPED ai 


coin @ 
d, Ohio. 


Zy 
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1 brings # 
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ts and be 
300, @ 


ell Lifes 
for trial ™ 
7 Cangas 
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Rox 2151, 





ADVERTISING SECTION 





Special Ideal 
Offer for 

Living room,club, 
frat house, etc. 
Size 11x 14 inches 
in full rich colors, 
ready for framing. 
Splendid for gifts 
or to e your 
walls cheerful. 


This Picture FREE 


LIP ovt this ad; mail to address below with 15c. to cover postage 
and wrapping, and get this beautiful sample print with catalog of 
200 other art subjects If, after seeing catalog, you order $1.00 worth 
of prints, we will credit this lic. as part payment on your order, 


To introduce the 
handsome new 


Cosmopolitan Print Co., 117 West 40th St., NewYork 





t . | 
| | ‘ | iti! 
you can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. Quickly and easily 
learned by our new, simple “Instuctograph’ 
method. Nocanvassing or soliciting; we teach you 
how, guarantee te Steady work at home no 
matter where you live, and pay youcash each week. 


Full particulars and booklet free 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD HOOL 











240 Ryrie Building oronto,Can. | 








Wanted: Railway Mail Clerks, $135 to $195 Month 


U.S rnment wants hundreds. Men—boys over 17. Write 
IMMEDIATELY for free list of Government positions now open. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. E283, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















DIAMOND 


FRE RING OFFER 


Just to advertise our famous Hewaiian im. 

diamonds—the greatest discovery the world 
ever known. We will sen 

free this 14k gold f 

Hawaiian im. diamond—in beautiful ping bes 

Pay postmaster $48 C. O. D. 
ratage 







ppoctubey 
ring, set with a 1-2! 


Charges to cover pe boxing, advertising 
handling, etc. If you can tell {t from a real 
diamon: and money refunded nly 


. Send size of finger 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept412 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHIcaGo 


WANTED! 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
Examinations soon. $1600 to $2300 a year. 


Steady life-time job. Common education sufh- 
sees cient. No “pull” nec- 


essary. Mail cou- 
Patterson Civil Service School 










pon for Catalog. 


Dept. 987 Rochester, N. Y. ern. suave 

Sirs: Send me without charge your % SCHOOL 

Catalog, describing this and other U.S. *@ Dept. 987 

Government positions. Rochester, 
N.Y. 

SNASs+0.. cccvssonsegncempenenceenesaiens 

“a snbnenenstninatl ecccccesescceces 


Please mention this 








“Every hour Ispent on myI.C. S. Course 
has been worth $95 tome! My position, my 
$5,000 a year income, my home, my family’s 
happiness—I owe it all to my spare time 
training with the International Corre- 
spondence Schools!” 

Every mail brings letters from some of the two 
million I, C. 8. students telling of promotions 
or increases in salary as the rewards of spare 
time study. 

What are you doing with the hours after sup- 
per? Can you afford to let them slip by unim- 
proved when 7 can easily make them mean so 
much? One hour a day spent with the I. C. S. 
will prepare you for the position you want in the 
work you like best. Yes, it will! Put it up to us 
to prove it. Mark and mail this coupon now/ 


Box 2053, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me full information about 
subject before which I have marked an X in the list below: 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 





magazine 





| 


Industrial Management 
Personnel Organization 


Bia Management 


Traffic Management 

Business Law 

Banking and Banking Law 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) 
Nicholson Cost Accounting 
Bookkeeping 

Private Secretary 


Business Spanish (© French 


O Salesmanship 
Lj Advertising 

L)Better Letters 
{) Foreign Trade 


Stenography and Typing 
y h 
L)Civil Service 
() Railway Mail Clerk 
Common School Subjects 
High School Subjects 
OCilllustrating C) Cartooning 


1 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Electrical Engineering 
Electric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Railroad Positions 

Gas Engine Operating 
Civil Engineer 
Surveying and Mapping 
Mine Foreman or Engineer 
Steam Engineering 


0 Architect 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Lj Concrete Builder 
shearing Engineer 
Plumbing and Heating 
L) Chemistry 
Pharmacy 
{J Automobile Work 
Navigation 
Agriculture and Poultry 





Wirele © Airplane Engines () Mathematics 
Name 
Street 
Address 
City State 
Occupation............ . 


Persons residing in Caw 


tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 


when answering advertisements 
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They Overlooked the 
Diamonds 


HERE is a modern flippancy to the effect 
that, “What you don’t know won't hurt 
you.” It is also a fallacy. For instance: 
The farmers of Kimberley were a disgusted, 
disheartened lot. They said the soil was too 
rocky to earn them a living. Some of them left. 
Others died in poverty. 


And all the time their children were playing 
with diamonds. 


But the farmers didn’t know. They thought the 
priceless gems were pebbles. 


Don’t be like those Kimberley farmers. Know! 


Don’t seek opportunity in some distant place 
and overlook the diamonds that are daily within 
your grasp. Know! 


Advertising is a mine of opportunity. It tells 
of values you wouldn’t know about if it were not 
there to guide you. 


The secret of economical buying is informa- 
tion. The man or woman who is best informed 
is the one who buys to best advantage. 


? 


Read the advertisements. Know! 
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Learn to Fill 
Bigger Shoes 


Suecrintenaonte tet O matter what kind of 
oe work you are doing 
now, a set of these 

é N great home study books will 

quickly fit you for a bigger 

and better paying job. 

Pam» We will send any set 


ae you select for one 


Engincors (all kinds) week’s free examina- 

2000? —s tion, and if you want 

: to keep them you pay 

only the special reduced price—at the rate of 75 

muy cents a week. This is your opportunity tomake more 

Ottice Menegeror auditor 4 money—grasp it NOW. Use these books and a little 
$1800 to $6000 Yearly Spare time and LEARN TO FILL BIGGER SHOES. 


Carpentry and Contracting Mechanical and Automobile Engineering Steam and Gas Engineering 
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CHAPTER I. 

T takes a mighty big urge to bring a 
man like Wyatt Wortham to the 
point of striking his colors and 

putting them honestly under his heel. 
Some fundamental impetus must be 
there, such as having to reconquer ter- 
ritory he has lost, or win back treasure 
he has thrown away or joy that he has 
squandered. 

Then, if he is made of the stuff that 
Wortham was, he is glad he has hauled 
that flaunting banner down to earth; 
and he takes his fresh start down the 
road not because he merely wants to, 
but because something in his soul has 
said he must 

The wonderful part of it was that he 
had been approaching this road all his 
life; the terrible part, that he could not 
have avoided it even if he had wished to, 
because conditions over which he had 
no control made it seem to be self- 
selected. To-day, a great compulsion 
had caught him by the shoulders, thrust- 
ing him out and on, regardless of the 
protest that his pride was sounding. 

Moreover, when such a banner as 
Wortham’s has waved defiantly for 
three full generations one cannot blame 
the man who pulls it down, without tak- 


ing into consideration the other men 
who put it up. The fact that he had 
to make this prideless, hurried journey 
down the road was, therefore, not en- 
tirely Wortham’s fault. Is anything 
anybody’s fault when, you go back far 
enough, or even a little way, for that 
matter ? 

Blame his grandfather first, for 
though the child. may be father of the 
man, his grandfather, likely enough, is 
the very man himself. Wortham’s 
story entered its third and climacteric, 
act at the very moment when he 
slammed himself into his car and or- 
dered his driver to go like the devil until 
he was told to stop. 

“Which road, sir?” 

“Which road, which road, you God- 
forsaken ass? This one! It’s the only 
one she could have taken.” He would 
have said “Mrs. Wortham” if he had 
not been so excited. 


Wortham’s story actually began on the 
day his grandfather, Wyatt Wortham, 
the first, turned his back on Horace 
Greeley’s New York and, accompanied 
by a dreamy old geologist whom he had 
inveigled through eloquence and avarie, 
made his way out to the marvelous Mo- 
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gollon section of New Mexico. The 
silver they turned up was not good 
enough. So up into Colorado they made 
their way, literally made it, and there 
Wortham found it all—everything he 
meant to find, everything that he had 
determined to find and have and hold. 

Wortham, the first, made the terri- 
ble mistake of amassing a fortune inside 
of ten years. That is certain ruin for 
the following generation, and God help 
the third! Great fortunes should be de- 
veloped slowly, with all the family par- 
ticipating, scorning to wear their Sun- 
day clothes on week days and turning 
a unified deaf ear to the blandishments 
of self-indulgence. Only in this way 
can one be sure that the scriptural warn- 
ing, which shows that it is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter the King- 
dom of Heaven, does not endanger the 
salvation of one’s entire family, on hand 
and to come. 

I have yet to meet the man, however, 
who will not take a chance at the nee- 
dle’s eye. Wyatt Wortham, the first, 
took it, a thumping big chance, out there 
in the golden West of 1850. Not satis- 
fied with what he did during the first 
five years, he spread his money far and 
‘wide, securing an unbreakable claim to 
so much prospective soil that he was 
sure much of it would be yielding gen- 
erously years after he had gone. He 
was early on the field, and he dug in 
deep. Many a deed patent, attesting 
that the law had been fulfilled in its 
requirements and that the claim which 
Wyatt Wortham had worked was right- 
fully his, was tax paid in full for a hun- 
dred years in advance. Innumerable 
hounded debts were paid back to him 
by the assignment of a claim, and many 
a successful grubstake was called in 
with the superlion’s share in Wortham’s 
pocket. It was all fair and square 
enough in 1850. 

“Somebody’s got to have money,” he 
used to say, “and I think it’s going to 


be me.” He would throw out his. great 
chest, bang his heavy fist on the table, 
and add: “I know how to make money 
grow. Why shouldn’t it be me?” 

It was in 1850, too, that he married 
Rosie Kelly, and that Wyatt Wortham, 
the second, was born. The hardest 
thing Rosie ever tried to do was being 
true to Wortham, the first. She had so 
often danced and, sung her way into 
big hearts and little bags of “dust” that 
it wasn’t easy to forget the old ways 
all of a sudden. If her husband ex- 
pected a reversal of her nature because 
he had honored her with his name, he 
was due for a thoroughgoing surprise. 

She did not know he was amassing 
such a fortune. Nobody knew except 
himself. When he was ready to admit 
the possession of his first five hundred 
thousand, he took Rosie and the boy 
down to New Orleans and left them 
there for a year, while he earned the 
second and third half millions. There 
were new Rosies in the camp, to make 
a man’s idle hours fly faster. Mrs. 
Wortham knew it, of course, but the 
knowledge did not cause her the least 
uneasiness. 

That was the beginning of Rosie’s 
“growth.” New Orleans, for all its fine, 
old Southern formality and exclusive- 
ness, was a beneficent school for such 
pupils as she. The opera, the races, the 
balls, all colored with New Orleans’ con- 
ception of Continental magnificence, 
quite swept her off her feet. If she did 
not enter New Orleans society—well, 
there were two distinct forms of society 
in the city, and one of them she did 
take by the ears. The real was that 
which centered in the French Opera 
House and its historic balls. The other, 
Rosie’s kind, lacked official recognition, 
it is true, yet it lived as lavishly as the 
real, and planned its fétes even more 
extravagantly. The two sets overlapped 
oddly enough, in that the same ruffed 
and courtly gentlemen, the aristocracy 
of this small empire, belonged to both. 
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Their wives and sisters drew the bitter 
line of demarcation, not they. These 
gentlemen were fortunate in their free- 
dom ; their families gloried in their hau- 
teur; the society of the left hand, free 
and pleasure-loving, preferred nonrec- 
ognition to propriety. So every one was 
satisfied. 

Rosie learned quickly. There was 
something frank and brittle in her vi- 
vacity. In contrast to the dark-eyed 
languor which marked the women of 
the unofficial set, it must have delighted 
those most appreciative Louisiana gen- 
tlemen, accustomed as they were to the 
nicest distinctions in charm. There is 
a portrait done that year which shows 
the gamin in her, the impudence of her 
beauty. An ermine scarf is slipping 
from her shoulders. The hands are 
playing with a string of pearls. Her 
yellow hair is tumbling out of bounds. 
Her chin is tilted independently; the 
eyes are knowing and unashamed. 


It was Rosie’s wonder year, yet in the 
light of what came to her. later there is 
something of pathos running through it. 
She was the toast of the town, among 


the men, of course. She had her house, 
her colored servants, and her carriage. 
She dressed her coachmen in purple liv- 
ery, because it offered such a striking 
contrast to her gleaming hair. Colonel 
Devereux had a cunning little coat of! 
arms put on her carriage when he pre- 
sented it to her. It showed a broken 
heart, tied together with a tiny golden 
chain and a wreath of roses twined 
around it—not at all the sort of thing 
to be found in Fairbairn’s “Heraldry,” 
but as fitting to its owner as anything 
there. Her home had a balcony over- 
hanging the street, and a patio sort of 
yard where she lingered in the moon- 
light with her lovers. There was a 
French piano at which she sang her 
saucy songs, redolent of camp days, to 
the boisterous applause of her courtly 
admirers. 


When Wyatt Wortham came down at 


the end of the year, she had made the 
finest collection of jewels that glittering 
old New Orleans had ever seen. They 
were valuable enough to last a careful 
woman a lifetime, if pawned one at a 
time; but Rosie wasn’t careful. She 
did not even trouble to keep her husband 
from seeing them. 

“Where did you get these?” he asked. 

“Bought ’em,” said Rosie. 

“You’re lying,” Wortham answered. 
He said it confidently, because he knew 
the buying power of money as did few 
men of his period. “These are worth 
many times what I left here in your 
bank.” 

Rosie fluttered across the room. She 
wanted to be out of his reach. She be- 
gan to sing a song at the quaint old 
piano. 

“Shut up! Come here,” 
band commanded. 

Rosie kept on singing. It was some- 
thing she used to put over from the top 
of a table out in camp. No doubt it 
brought back vivid memories to Wyatt 
Wortham—of ogling eyes that laughed 
back at her and coarse clamor for her 
smiles. He had lifted her out of that, 
and after their marriage had trusted 
her, with the fullest confidence in his 
power, to hold what he had taken pos- 
session of. 

“So!” he cried. 

That was all; but he was across the 
room before he let go the word; and 
his hands were heavy on her white 
young throat. 

Her negro maid found her on the 
floor a little later. 

“Honey, honey! 
Rosie!” 

Then Tinette, who was older than her 
mistress, and fat and devoted, dropped 
heavily to her knees. She gathered 
Rosie up, crooning and whispering to 
her as if she were a weary, sick little 
girl. 

“Look what he done to you!” she 
moaned, covering the bleeding shoul- 
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ders with her mothering arms. “Lawd, 
my Savior, what a man, what a man!” 

“Did he take my jewels?” was the 
first thing Rosie said when she came to. 

“Lawd, Miss Rosie, he ain’t took 
nothin’. Didn’ even stop for his hat. 
He jes’ grabbed de baby and stamped 
on out like a crazy man.” 

Rosie acted quickly. She was sure 
of what Wortham would do next. 

“Pack up, Tinette,” she said, urging 
the woman up the stairs. “All my 
clothes, the plate, the smaller paintings, 
everything you can get together in half 
an hour. Call the servants, bring the 
trunks up, order the carriage. Don’t 
hang your mouth open like that, you 
black fool. Hurry!” 

Wortham found the verification he 
wanted ont in the city. Then, as he 
could not fight them all, he took it out 
on Colonel Devereux—not at the fa- 
mous dueling grounds out under the 
live oaks, but on society’s favorite street, 
Esplanade; not with pistols, but with a 
stumpy, inelegant whip, such as over- 
seers used out in the cane fields. 

Rosie need not have hurried. 
Wortham did not come back to the 
house at all, not even for his hat. 

She made a lovely picture as she 
drove away in her crested carriage, fol- 
lowed by a wagonful of trunks. Her 
wide skirt, the snug little hat tucked 
down over her forehead, with its bril- 
liant plume sweeping backward, sug- 
gested a pleasure jaunt rather than a 
life journey. Tinette was opposite, 
freshly kerchiefed and still out of 
breath. The purple coachmen were 
properly seated, the horses sleek and fit. 
On her knees Rosie held a little leather 
bag, and safe inside it was the finest 
collection of jewels New Orleans had 
ever seen. . 

Her husband carried the boy, Wyatt 
Wortham, the second, to New York 
and left him there with kinspeople while 
he took hold of his work again. 

The needle’s eye grew smaller year 
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by year, in proportion to the vast amount 
of property which Wortham, the first, 
amassed. It was a splendid, virile, 
American .accomplishment. Then sud- 
denly he died. I wonder what he did to 
the needle’s eye. If he wanted to pass 
through it he probably did; not because 
he always won what he set out to ac- 
complish—the habit of success could 
not help him there—but because of the 
spirit which made him win. Such a 
spirit must have been a mighty advocate 
before the great Source of all power. 

That spirit was trembling through 
his grandson to-day as he hurried down 
the road to find whatever life could be 
beaten into giving back to him. It was 
not the steady-burning fire which had 
glowed in the founder of the Wortham 
dynasty. During the generation which 
intervened it had changed, grown in- 
constant, and could never be quite the 
same. Unwavering devotion, such as a 
Parsi priest would pay to his sun-kin- 
dled altar, is needed to keep a flame like 
that alive. There was nothing of con- 
stancy in the intervening possessor of 
the first Wortham’s work and wealth. 
It was a sickly thing under the second 
Wortham’s guardianship, faltering 
through the lack of the stimulus his 
father had felt. Yet it passed on to his 
son—this present Wyatt Wortham—in 
spite of him, an unconscious gift of rare 
and cleansing power. 


Wortham, the second, was twenty-five 
when his father gave over the family 
colors and turned his face to the nee- 
dle’s eye. The father’s life had been a 
record of achievement. The son’s was 
the achievement of a record. It was in 
those early seventies which a brilliant 
lady has called “the age of innocence.” 
For young Wortham they were any- 
thing but that. He carried the family 
name far up the scale of magnificence 
and far down that of fineness. He 
maintained the position which a man of 
wealth can always keep, provided he 
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has no wife to handicap him and his 
money is well press-agented. It car- 
ried him into the inmost circles of the 
elect. At the same time it opened all 
those secret doors which lead into the 
gilded kingdom of sensation. No caliph 
of yesterday ever evolved more mag- 
nificent settings for his self-indulgence 
than Wortham, the second. 

The things he did with impunity in 
Constantinople he tried to do in New 
York, and actually got away with it for 
a while. No amount of expostulation 
from the older men who had been his 
father’s friends could check his vivid 
career, or even cover it. 

The newspapers were not so quick 
to “expose” people back in the age of 
innocence, yet they could not overlook 
the affair,of Madame Luiz, no matter 
how much influence was brought to 
bear. Her beauty had been so conspicu- 
ously flaunted that the thing was an 
open secret even before the notorious 
ending came. 

Of course, the world could get along 
without her, but she—poor, theatrical 
little Spaniard—couldn’t get along with- 
out Wortham’s love. She should not 
have been admitted to Delmonico’s at 
all that night, and certainly they should 
not have let her have a table next to the 
one where Wortham, the second, was 
dining with the other woman. They 
say she seemed very calm and self-pos- 
sessed, until the moment came. Then 
she left her table with a wineglass in 
her hand, slipped in between Wortham 
and his companion, turned her black 
eyes on him, and said: 

“T drink a toast to you, my fr’eg’!” 

It was her big scene. She had never 
played a better, and she never played 
another. She went out in a blaze, with 
the eyes of a city on her. 

“T drink to your honor .and faith. 
May they bring you some day to where 
I am now!” 

Then she swallowed the stuff, and the 
empty glass cracked in her hand. She 


clutched at her flaming heart, and fell 
across the table, reaching blindly for the 
arms she loved. 

All of which sent Wortham, the sec- 
ond, into seclusion for a season. At 
that, he would have stuck it out if the 
governers of at least three of his clubs 
had not agreed in advising a prompt 
trip somewhere. 

There was another side to him, too, 
Most people would not have given him 
credit for generosity except where his 
pleasures were concerned. Yet he spent 
a year of time and any amount of money 
searching for his mother. . When he 
found her he would not admit the 
slightest degree of embarrassment over 
the sordid condition to which her life 
had dragged her. 

The Rosie he discovered really was 
a lot to admit—flamboyant, tragically 
defiant of the years, congealed in the 
ways of exhilaration and sensation. 
Wortham made her over with comfort- 
able living in a home of her own, her 
vanities satisfied, her longings antici- 
pated. He even gave her the jewels. 
she loved—the others were gone years 
ago. His own life had equipped him 
with an unusual ability to appreciate 
Rosie’s nature and to understand the 
shrug with which she had met the giant 
taskmaster. 

“T see where I got my rotfenness,” he 
said to her once. 

Rosie wept, because the gentleness of 
this new life had made her ashamed 
of the long hiatus. Then he patted her 
on the cheek and called her “Mother” 
for the first time in his life. 

When Wortham, the second, was 
forty, he married Elsa Mallinson, half 
his age, the loveliest girl to come out in 
that important season of 1890, when a 
firm and famous hand was guiding the 
destiny of New York society. 

It is strange that the records which 
are called vital tell so little. One looks 
them over and finds “born-married- 
died,” little more, and nothing of the 
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harmony or tragedy that make such 
facts real. Birth and death, incidental, 
unavoidable; but the bridge between— 
what eager feet it carries in pursuit of 
joy, power, love, or in fear of their 
opposites; what hard-earned stages of 
rest along the way; what turbulent rec- 
ognition, in the end, of the glory or 
futility of it all. 

To Elsa Mallinson, Wortham, the 
second, brought the last flare-up of his 
fevered nature. Three years later he 
finished with life, washed from the deck 
of his yacht—and simultaneously from 
the arms of his Rosie of the moment— 
during a tropical storm somewhere down 
in the Antilles. He left his wife the 


memory of crashing disillusionments, of 
life doors violently beaten down to 
make way for his overwrought desires. 


CHAPTER II. 


He left her something else, a strange 
and winning son boy, Wortham, the 
third—and last—whose little nature 
was marvelously made up of his for- 
bears. 

One can understand his mother’s 
effort to eradicate each early showing 
of the father in her boy. She had only 
herself to put there instead. Perhaps 
the Mallinson virtues were unduly ac- 
cented during his adolescence Elsa 
knew that the attributes of father and 
grandparents would early enough as- 
sume the glamour which goes with fam- 
ily tradition. Her one aim was to make 
the boy independent of the conflicting 
heritage that was in him. 

The main thing about a heritage is 
what one does with it. During those 
early years of widowhood, Elsa Wor- 
tham gave her very life to her son, but 
it was another thing when he came to 
handle it for himself. He grew up too 
quickly. It is a way with rich young 
men. He was constitutionally unable 
to admit that anything was impossible 
for him. At the same time his indi- 


vidual judgment seemed to take on a 
very satisfied and final quality. His be- 
liefs, his courses of action, were rea- 
soned logically enough as far as he was 
concerned, but once arrived at they had 
a degree of finality which not every one 
was ready to admit. His opponent oi 
the moment found it either maddening 
or amusing, according to his point of 
view and sense of humor. 

He argued two whole days, for in- 
stance, with the president of his uni- 
versity over the eligibility of his senior 
thesis. He had chosen a phase of ex- 
perimental psychology. When he be- 
gan to collect his authorities, he found 
that a very famous German gentleman, 
with many letters after his name, was 
the only writer in the world who could 
provide the necessary data. Unfortn- 
nately, Doctor Winkelmann had written 
nothing for the past two years, though 
it was known that he had been follow- 
ing a very important line of investiga- 
tion. Wortham could not wait for Win- 
kelmann’s results. Correspondence was 
tedious; so he cabled the learned gen- 
tleman to come over as his guest. The 
invitation was accompanied by an order 
on the Reichsbank, subgtantial enough 
to be thoroughly convincing. 

For almost a month young Wortham 
kept Doctor Winkelmann in actual and 
intellectual captivity. There can be no 
doubt that the rotund, near-sighted sci- 
entist had never held forth before a 
more responsive audience than this de- 
termined senior and his secretary. 
Meanwhile, the recognition of the uni- 
versity and of the country at large was 
being thrust upon Doctor Winkelmann. 
Invitations from leading scientists and 
research organizations all over the coun- 
try, Washington included, poured in. 
Not one reached the doctor until Wor- 
tham had extracted the information 
he needed for his thesis. He sent out 
a more or less casual notice that Doctor 
Winkelmann was working with Mr. 
Wyatt Wortham in his private labora- 
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tory and would let it be known when 
he was at leisure. 

The world accepted the situation as 
it does the rest of the day’s news; not 
so the university. The president, who 
had received innumerable inquiries ‘n 
regard to the famous guest, showed an 
impressive sort of disapproval. He 
summoned Mr. Wortham to his study. 
Wortham hadn’t time to go. Instead 
he sent an honest and stinging littie 
note, saying that Doctor Winkelmann 
was at the very moment concluding his 
experiments and that their discussion 
would be finished the following evening. 
To interrupt him sooner would not only 
be very irritating to the doctor, but quite 
detrimental to his own scholarship, 
which, after all, was the only reason 
why he was seeking graduation from 
this particular university. 

The thesis really was a corker. Wor- 
tham admitted it. The president, how- 
ever, said that it represented Doctor 
Winkelmann’s work and not Wortham’s. 
He intimated that its “internal evi- 
dence,” whatever that may be, proved 
his belief ; meaning that it was too good 
to have been done by a senior of even 
his university. Wortham produced his 
notes and the stenographic record of 
Winkelmann’s observation. Wortham’s 
own notes were necessarily based on the 
Winkelmann record, because the doctor 
was his text and authority. Although 
Wortham had taken an unusually intel- 
ligent part in the experimentation, all 
of it went for nothing in the opinion of 
the president. The thesis was declared 
insufficient in individual thought and re- 
search. 

“Great God, I imported a human li- 
brary.” Wortham protested, “and lived 
with it. What more do you want?” 

The president considered the incident 
closed. Wortham did not. _ He finished 
out the year’s lectures, lacking only the 
thesis for graduation. He left at once 
for Germany, with permission to hand 
in another thesis within a year. He 


worked for nine months under the guid- 
ance of Winkelmann, in Leipzig and 
Bonn. Then he wrote a book, a three- 
hundred-and-fourteen-page book, on the 
very same subject. He had become 
thoroughly interested, in spite of the 
motive which aetuated. the work, and 
the book was good. It was reviewed 
more generally than the average contri- 
bution to the field, because the nontech- 
nical vocabulary of it—which Wortham 
thought a weakness—actually made it 
unusually readable and interesting. 

The university could not avoid accept- 
ing it as a thesis, since it was already 
accepted by the public. So Worthain 
went back to his first reunion with his 
head higher than ever. It was the big- 
gest single achievement of the class. 
Wortham received his deferred degree 
with a little glint of anticipation in his 
eye. » 
Immediately afterward he had a con- 
versation with the president, during 
which he told that impressive gentle- 
man not only why he could go to hell, 
but how long he might safely remain 
there. Then Wortham wrote out his 
check for five hundred thousand to a 
great rival university, endowing its de- 
partment of experimental psychology— 
and called it a day. 

“That was a rotten thing to do,” said 
Olive Ames, when he jained her in the 
outer office. 

Olive Ames was the only girl he could 
possibly think of marrying because she 
had almost everything that whoever be- 
came Mrs. Wyatt Wortham, the third, 
would simply have to possess. She had 
come up for his graduation, and had 
made him extremely uncomfortable most 
of the time by refusing to take him seri- 
ously as a senior or an author or proh- 
ably the richest young man in the coun- 
try. 

She had a perfectly charming way 
of sticking a finger into every little bub- 
ble he blew. He was secretly deter- 
mined to dominate her horribly from 
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the day they were married. It was a 
mean and masterful thought, but he 
hugged it to his heart. The only girl in 
all New York who was quite, quite 
worthy to mother the coming race -of 
dominant Worthams—and when she 
wasn’t laughing at him she was berating 
hin—him! Of course, it was quite un- 
called-for. He didn’t deserve it, that 
was certain; which belief kept it from 
hurting as Olive probably intended it 
should. 

“Rotten,” said Olive, and waited. 

“T heard you,” Wyatt answered 
finally. 

“What did you do it for?” 

“What's the matter now?” 

“Writing_out your check for the other 
university, there under the patient old 
president’s nose.” 

“But I wanted him to know it before 
the newspapers told him.” 

Olive gathered up the ends of her 
formerly bobbed hair and jabbed them 
into unwilling orderliness. 

“You owe that money to your Alnia 
Mater for enduring you four years.” 

“Don’t be silly, Olive. Think of 
what they did to me.” 

“Did to you? You won, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” Wortham agreed unwillingly, 
fearing the twist on which she was de- 
termined. 

“Then why not be generous about it ?” 

“T was.” 

“To yourself! Some day, Wyatt, you 
are going to find out that s 

“Cut it, will you? This started out 
to be a happy day.” 

They got into his roadster and started 
for home. 

“Do girls smoke on your nice, clean 
campus?” Olive asked, digging for her 
case. 

“If that were all!” Wyatt growled. 
“Light?” 

So Wortham, the third, and the only 
girl he could possibly think of marrying 
left his beloved university, trailing 
clouds of smoke and differing com- 


pletely on the mutual relations which 
should hold between graduate and Alma 
Mater. 


Two years later he got out of a Ger- 
man prison with the aid of Doctor Win- 
kelmann, thus proving—at least to his 
own satisfaction—-that there is some- 
thing in experimental psychology, after 
all. 

He came back rather broken up and 
blasé for a young man of twenty-five. 
He was counted out at Ottawa because 
of the condition to which his wound and 
imprisonment had brought him. Once 
more in New York, he found himself in 
the midst of the belated excitement 
which accompanied the entrance of the 
United States into the war. 

It amused and bored him. He had 
jumped into.a Canadian regiment the 
summer of his graduation, two weeks 
after England declared hér intentions, 
and had strained like a whippet on a 
racing leash until he was across and into 
it. From that day on he had been try- 
ing to explain his country’s inactivity. 
To see every reason and excuse revoked 
so completely afforded him the sardonic 
humor of a lifetime. To hear the glo- 
ries of fighting sung on every street 
corner was immensely boring because 
he had been through it, every dirty, drip- 
ping, lousy foot of it. So he sniffed and 
“huh’d” and made nasty remarks and 
thrilled, nevertheless, to the national an- 
them, while Elsa Wortham nursed him 
back to something like health. 

It was not easy work, yet it made 
Elsa the happiest woman in America. 
She had opposed his going with all her 
strength, but she found her will no 
match for his. Now, she could face 
every mother in the land with infin‘te 
pride and pity, because Wyatt Wortham 
had given his best before his country 
thought to ask it. 

“Thank God, you’re through,” 
said. ' 

Wortham did not answer. 


Elsa 


He was 
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taking stock of himself. He had been 
doing a lot of that during the past few 
months. He wasn’t through. Not a 
bit of it. He was all right, except for 
a rotten set of nerves that kept him 
from coordinating as the examining 
physicians said he should. Yet what 
was coordination, anyhow, except doing, 
under given conditions, what somebody 
else expected you to? That would be 
rather too dull and plastic in any event. 

“I am not through,” he replied. 

“You are not going into it again,” 
said Elsa, ever so sweetly and firmly, 
and quite uselessly. 

“If I want to, mother dear, I will. I 
can’t stand all this cheering. I know 
what’s ahead of them, and I hate it all. 
Yet it gets me, with its glory and its 
exultation. I’ve got to do something, 
whether I codrdinate or not.” 

Nothing was fun. His friends wanted 
to talk about things he preferred to 
They demanded every grue- 
some detail verified and enlarged upon. 
Wortham just couldn’t. It made him 
tremble when those memories took pos- 
session of him, made his fingers twitch 
as if they were clutching at a throat 
that was almost within his reach. Then 
drink would follow, with thrashing 
nights and aching days. 

“ *Battle-scarred’ hell!” he used to say 
to them. “I won’t talk about it. Run 
over take a look for yourself. 
Thomas Cook will fix you up a nice 
route, hotels and side trips included 
Don’t ask me about it. I’d lose a leg to 
forget it.” 

There was really nothing left for him 
to do but give; and that he did like a 
king. Wortham, the first, would have 
gloried in it, not so much in the gesture 
of giving as in the fact that no amount 
of contribution made the least impres- 
sion on the fortune which he had 
founded so substantially. 

Most of the time this Wortham, the 
third, reminded himself of a very rich 
man turned out of his job. 


forget. 


b | 
and 


young 


Money itself, gold, the bully old Midas 
stuff, meant absolutely nothing. It 
couldn’t buy him the exclusiveness it 
used to, the splendid isolation which his 
wealth had assured, the isolation he 
could step out of so charmingly when 
he chose to be just one of the rest— 
though he didn’t often choose. It 
couldn’t even buy him sugar enough for 
his coffee. 

He almost reached the stage of mak- 
ing speeches for the drives, but remem- 
bered just in time that he couldn’t co- 
ordinate. His happiest moments were 
when the mayor or the war department 
put him on some gorgeous reception 
committee, with quick sallies up the 
Avenue, quantities of gold braid, Allied 
personages to be entertained in his big 
house, and stunning parties to be put 
through. He enjoyed it because it was 
like Paris and London, because it placed 
his country in the picturesque company 
of Old World powers, with their just 
deference to ceremonious international 
usage. He enjoyed it because it proved 
his private theory that democracy has 
to call on aristocracy for guidance the 
moment it steps outside the oratorical 
province of the Congress; and to-day 
three generations of wealth made an 
aristocrat anywhere outside the “Al- 
manach de Gotha” or Boston. He en- 
joyed it because—yes, out with it !—be- 
cause it permitted him to shine, to be 
unexcelled in his own proper and ap- 
pointed sphere; put him back, somehow, 
into the position which the old social 
order had granted him unquestioningly. 

His mother came out of the half se- 
clusion she had since the 
death of her husband and became, much 
to Wortham’s satisfaction, the outstand- 
ing hostess of the season, more con- 
spicuous than any other Mallinson 
woman had ever cared to be. 

“You're a wonder mother, madre 
mio,” he said to her one evening when 
they were awaiting the arrival of their 
titled dinner guests. 


maintained 
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Elsa looked intently at a painting to 
the right of the mantel. 

“But that’s what I was, Wyatt,” she 
said, contrasting her white hair with the 
glowing girl who looked on from the 
wall. She moved slowly over to the 
companion portrait of Wortham, the 
second, observing it as intently as if she 
were breathing life into it again. 

“I didn’t know until he was gone,” 
she whispered, “that I loved him, in spite 
of—everything.” b 

Then she looked at her son, with a 
veritable blaze of protest and yearning 
in her face. 

“When you marry, Wyatt, remember 
to be gentle and not—and not demand- 
ing.” The fire of her faded to embers 
as Wortham kissed her. She smoothed 
his dark hair, so like his father’s, 
slowly and thoughtfully. 

“Don’t rush after life, Wyatt dear. 
The vital things come soon enough. 
Wait for them.” 

Suddenly a sob shook her; yet a mo- 
ment later their guests found her stately 
and white, suave as the velvet of her 
gown, cold as the diamonds around her 
neck. 


CHAPTER III. 


The thought of marriage had not 
taken up much of Wortham’s time since 
his return to the United States, because 
the only girl he could possibly think of 
marrying was about as far away as she 
could get under current conditions of 


travel. That was South America, where 
a lot of people who did not care to have 
their emotions harried too violently had 
drifted from the old social playgrounds, 
no longer playful, turning Buenos Aires 
into another Paris, Montevideo into a 
miniature Monte Carlo. 

Wortham loved her quite a little. 
That was just the way he expressed it 
to himself. Elsa guessed how little, 
realizing it with profound regret. Elsa 
had sworn to God and herself that she 
would spare him the mad ordeal which 
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his father had lived through before him, 
It was in his blood—the restlessness, 
ardor, and indulgence. She wanted to 
forestall the sweep of it over his life, 
not so much because of the woman he 
would marry as for his own sake. She 
did not want him to think, as his father 
had, that power makes privilege, that 
great wealth excuses great license. She 
wanted him to pull the name of Wor- 
tham out of the muck of passion and 
scandal where Wortham, the second, 
had left it. 

She knew the impossibility of living 
a thing down, but she believed in its 
final effacement through the infusion of 
positive life values of unquestioned 
worth. She remembered from child- 
hood a mill stream that left a little town 
near the old Mallinson home and 
crawled off through the hills. It was 
black with dye, rank with waste, un- 
savory. Yet the many spring-made 
brooks along the way poured their very 
hearts into it, and after a while they 
washed it, strengthened it, so that when 
it met the great river which led on to 
the sea it was clean and whole. 

She longed for Wyatt to back up 
his very creditable army record with 
real work out in the world of af- 
fairs. That was the Mallinson way. 
Money had never been a handicap to 
her men folk; and it should not be for 
her son. She wanted him to invigorate 
the name, to carry it into the finer aris- 
tocracy of accomplishment. He could 
do it. He could even do it alone, but 
he was sure to do it with Olive Ames 
at his side; yet not exactly at his side 
—say two steps ahead. That would be 
more like Olive. 

Elsa had no illusions in regard to 
marriage. For Wyatt, she looked upon 
it as a deterrent as well as a stimulus. 
It could not assure contentment to any 
one, certainly not to a nature like his. 
It had to be taken for its possibilities. 
Every little, hopeful spark it struck had 
to be devotedly fanned into a glow of 
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agreement, concurrence. Taken as an 
intoxicant its effect wore off as stimu- 
lants will. To Wortham, the second, it 
had been that, with his nature already 
accustomed by long usage to such a 
need. It was that old usage which Elsa 
could not cope with. She had, there- 
fore, a very intimate reason for antici- 
pating the early marriage of her so: 

before opportunity became license, and 
license usage. 

She never urged it. She did not give 
the slightest indication of her hope that 
he would marry Olive Ames. That was 
not the way to handle a Wortham. She 
had to content herself with a casual sort 
of cataloguing of the Ames’ distinctions, 
done bit by bit, often with weeks inter- 
vening between observations—their im- 
peccable position, international alliances, 
what King Edward once said to Olive’s 
father about the Ames stables, and all 
that kind of thing. Wisely mixed in 
was her comment on Olive, her good 
looks, her horsemanship, her perfect 
distinction. She could not stress the 
financial solidarity Olive would bring 
to the man she married, because there 
was very little left of the Ames fortune 
for Olive’s generation. Yet Wortham 
did not hold that against her. Not at 
all. He was quite broad-minded. 
Quite. 

Then suddenly Elsa learned of his 
house at Great Neck. It shook her lit- 
tle world of hopes and plans into chaos. 
Wyatt had not deliberately kept it from 
her. She could have known if she had 
asked, but she had never dreamed of 
asking. She-saw him every evening at 
dinner, The rest of his days and nights 

given over to his estate managers, his 
friends, and amusements—were as en- 
tirely his own as his half of the great 
town house. 

If she had been at all dramatically 
minded she would have thought of Mrs. 
Alving, struck her forehead, and cried, 
“Ghosts!” What she did was merely to 
nod her head understandingly, so that 


the young lawyer’s clerk would not sus- 
pect he had given anything away. She 
finished the conversation with perfect 
simplicity, then ordered a car, and drove 
out to have a look at the house. 

It baffled her. Stone and shingle, 
vine-hung ; with a garden, which must 
have been done by a master of land- 
scape, running down to the Sound; a 
private wharf which could accommodate 
either the yacht or the power cruiser. 
It was complete enough to background 
the rarest romance, yet too far from 
their accustomed standards to become 
an acknowledged addition to their string 
of family “places.” “There weren't 
many other things that it could mean. 

Elsa’s slow journey along its two 
road fronts brought such a flood of 
memories that her fears were momen- 
tarily crowded out. Wortham, the sec- 
ond, had hidden nothing from her, no 
more than he had from the world. After 
the first half year he came and went, 
mostly went, at will and openly, while 
Elsa kept the heartache to herself. No 
one was sure even that she knew. She 
grew old in pride, never admitting her 
own defeat, trying always to understand 
the exaggerated thing she thought of as 
“her husband’s nature.” Yet her boy, 
Wortham, the third, had kept the knowl- 
edge of this place to himself. - That was 
something gained. With another gen- 
eration had come at least a decent reti- 
cence. She closed her eyes and clasped 
her hands hard, breathing something 
very like a forgotten prayer for his 
avoidance of the thing that seemed so 
hopelessly obvious. 

As she drove past the house night 
after night, she was more baffled than 
ever. The curtains were wide open and 
light flooded it throughout. There were 
always people in it; lots of people, some 
with nice voices and pleasant laughter, 
never just a person. But the women 
who came to the place—she was not 
sure until the night she happened to 
pass when one of them was dancing in 
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the long dining room which faced the 
side road—the dance which was none 
too guardedly discussed in the clubs for 
the following week. 

“Better than the 
Nicoll Stevens. 
picker.” 

Miss Prindle, Elsa’s secretary who ac- 
companied her on these nightly tours 
which she could not forgo in spite of 
her distaste for them, said very sedately : 

“Tables were not meant for dancing.” 

Which, though narrow, was true. 

Elsa was silent, too abstracted even 
evidently grieved because her disap- 
proval did not register more effectively, 
observed further: 

“It’s a wonder that young woman 
didn’t break her neck.” 

Elsa was silent, too abstracted even 
to be crushing. 

“I’m sure the creature caught pneu- 
monia, dressed as she was, if you could 
call it dressed.” 

Next day Elsa went to Washington 
to be the guest of the De Puys. She 
was gone less than a week. The De 
Puys knew every one worth while, offi- 
cially and socially—they made a big 
distinction, by the way, between the two 
adverbs—from the president down, and 
sO 

Within a month Wyatt Wortham had 
started on his official South American 
trip. Uruguay was the only republic 
down there which had thrown in its lot 
with the Allies. Argentina was waver- 
ing. Its congress had given an over- 
whelming indorsement to the cause, but 
the chief executive-withheld his signa- 
ture from the congressional fiat. Ru- 
mor had it that a lot of personal influ- 
ence emanating from Hapsburg head- 
quarters had been brought to bear. Un- 
less the Argentine people made the de- 
mand, it was thought that he would pre- 
vent the conjunction of his country with 
the Allies. The situation in Chile was 
very similar. The Chilean army was 
German-trained, with all the clicking 


‘Follies,’ ” said 


“Wyatt certainly is a 
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formality which went with goose-step 
discipline. The government was essen- 
tially militaristic, actuated by ideals 
which did not seem so far different 
from those of the country which had 
given it the best army in South America, 
The Allied argument had made no defi- 
nité impression. So Chile, as well as 
Argentina, required the smoothest and 
subtlest of persuasior, directed to the 
people and aimed all the while at their 
rulers. Which was just the sort of 
thing Wyatt Wortham could deliver. At 
least Elsa and the secretary of state 
thought so, and they were enough. 

Already the machinery of propaganda 
was established, with effective work 
under way through an exclusive news 
service and the cinema, backing up a 
constant diplomatic pressure and the 
whip-hand work of the commercial at- 
tachés. Wortham was to be the super- 
secret-social attraction, with permission 
to spend as much of his own money as 
he wished. That last was the lariat 
which had thrown many a patriotic 
worker. It could not handicap Wor- 
tham, and might possibly help him 
when income-tax-assessment time came 
around. 

“You'll do it well, Wyatt,” Elsa said, 
“if you stick.” 

As a matter of fact, she did not care 
whether he saw it through, provided 
only he found Olive Ames down there. 


He did. 

He married her. 

And that’s when the trouble began, 
unless you still persist in blaming his 
father and grandfather. 

A honeymoon is quite oppressively 
wonderful anywhere. In your own 
ocean-going yacht, with just the two of 
you, and quantities of averted-eyed 
servants, and one of you an ardent, 
wound-up member of the determined 
Wortham family—then it is just pos- 
sible for it to become wonderfully op- 
pressive. 
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“The trouble with you, Wyatt, is that 
you never stick to anything,’’ Olive said. 
Wortham finished his egg benedict. 

“You've always had everything you 
wanted, and stopped everything you 
ever started. What’s the use? Where’s 
the incentive? What’s ahead?” 

Wortham dispatched his coffee, smil- 
ing indulgently—Olive would have said 
obstinately. 

“You've never had to work for any- 
thing in your life.” 

Wyatt smiled in a patient, placid sort 
of way.’ It might be called the honey- 
moon smile, and means, “Leave it all 
to me, my dear. You'll feel differently 
about it after a while.” He slouched 
contentedly back in his deck chair, while 
a steward carried off the breakfast 
trays. 

They were at anchor in the most 
beautiful harbor in the world—Rio de 
Janeiro, with its peaked islands lying 
like so many emeralds on a pale-green 
cushion, The gleaming beach gave way 
to an amphitheater of multicolored 
architecture, with the rock called Sugar 
Loaf rising like a friendly finger, beck- 
oning the sojourner to myrtle paths and 
avenues of royal palm. The mountains 
spread themselves around it, as if guard- 
ing all this beauty from whatever lay 
beyond it. 

The purlieus of ecstasy it should have 
been, but they had been four weeks 
reaching it from Buenos Aires, four 
weeks of just themselves and the ocean 
and averted-eyed servants and the lazy 
throb of engines which could have put 
them there in a fourth of the time. 

Olive blew at her long jade-and-jet 
cigarette holder, trying to extricate the 
tobacco that clogged it. Then she 
rapped it a bit too energetically on the 
edge of a smoking stand, and broke it 
in two. 

“Damn,” she said, and 
pieces over the deck rail. 
Wyatt, ever?” she continued. 

“What?” he asked lazily. 


threw the 
“Did you, 


“Did you ever really work for any- 
thing ?” 

“Yes, for you,” Wyatt answered. 
“There isn’t any argument gbout my 
having succeeded for once, is there, 
dear ?” 

Outwardly there was not. 

Olive relapsed into thought, and 
Wyatt had’ no way of knowing whether 
it was pleasant or unpleasant. He didn’t 
think to wonder. Memories are tricky 
things. Into the midst of a reverie 
comes remorse. A dream of devotion, 
of attainment, is shot through with pain. 
Thoughts are like summer lightning in 
their quick, wunerring  intrusiveness, 
breaking unexpectedly and unprevent- 
ably into a landscape of things that 
seemed established. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It had taken just a month of South 
American loneliness to awaken Wor- 
tham to his need for Olive. It was spent 
in Chile, where he did his work effec- 
tively both in Santiago and in the sum- 
mer capital, Vifa del Mar, which was 
in full social whirl when he arrived 
late in January. The ambassador was 
with him from the start, which 
not always happen when a supersocial 
personage is sent down by the govern- 
ment. He talked with army people in 
regard to the Allied resistance, and with 
government executives concerning the 
vast mobilization of the United States’ 
resources. He made stirring speeches, 
pulling himself*out of his home-felt in- 
difference, utilizing his own personal 
knowledge of Continental conditions, in 
order to touch the responsive chords of 
Latin sympathy. 

Wherever he went, whenever he 
spoke, he exemplified the buoyant spirit 
of determination which was shaping his 
country into a vast and victorious one- 
ness. He was a better American down 
there than he had ever been at home. 
He felt a new pride in everyday citi- 


does 
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zenship. He realized that patriotism 
has no caste. Even the great homes 
where he was welcomed interested him 
only as offering the opportunity to say 
the persuasive thing to the right person. 

He wired a daily message to Olive 
over in Buenos Aires. He had his sec- 
retary make restrained translations of 
the flowery things the newspapers said 
about him, and sent them on to her at 
the Plaza. Wortham had little time for 
writing, but he wanted her to know 
every forward step he took along the 
new path. She replied in just the spirit 
he expected, and rather dreaded, ad- 
dressing him variously as “dear dilet- 
tante,” “young diplomat,” “sudden 
democrat,” and so on. 

Then she was silent, and Wyatt blun- 
dered into a what’s-the-matter sort of 
expostulation. He really meant that 


even her banter was a big help to him, 
and that the interest he believed to be 
back of it had become a life necessity. 


Then she wrote: 


Dear Dattyinc Wyatt: Of course I am 
proud of you, because all this speaks for 
versatility of viewpoint—mind you, not of 
abilities, because you will never develop those, 
never. But I suppose God should be thanked 
even for the varied viewpoint. It makes 
good authors and good actors. 

Before you left home you wrote that you 
hated. the emotionalism of it all. I grant 
that you have every right to, because you've 
been through what’s ahead of them. I am 
as proud of your Canadian captaincy as your 
adorable mother is. Sometimes I feel like 
I am your mother, too. I wish I were—lI’d 
pommel things into that blessed bean of 
yours. 

But don’t you see that it is the same 
damned emotionalism that you are foment- 
ing here? Does being away from - home 
make such a difference? Can it be sincere 
now if it wasn’t then? 

It’s you I am talking about, not the thing 
you are working at. That is splendid. Do 
you understand? 

Yours, in devoted exasperation, 

OLIVE. 

P. S.—Sorry I won’t see you over here in 
B. A. Father and I are leaving next week, 
creeping up the east coast in a shipping 
board vessel. I’ve got to get home, because 
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I’m going to be married. You don’t know 
him. He has built things all over the coun- 
try, big things, and they are sending him to 
France to build over there. Rather fine, 
isn’t it? 

Wartham crossed the continent in 
record time. He had to follow the 
regular routine as he crawled up into 
the snow on the Chilean side, because 
money could not buy any greater speed. 
The physical handicap was too great. 
He groaned under the delays; the over- 
night stop at Los Andes, where the rail- 
road company owned the hotel you had 
to patronize; the utter lumpishness of 
an engineer who could not get better 
performance out of his machine between 
there and Las Cuevas. The quaran- 
tine formalities at the frontier were 
ghastly. An official who looked like 
an East Side huckster sprayed his per- 
son and his trunks full of formalde- 
hyde, and left him feeling like a pea- 
cock with his tail feathers mussed. And 
that is painful. 

But a special train was waiting at 
Mendoza, and he dropped down into the 
plains of Argentina like a plummet. No 
stops anywhere. Stifling dust every- 
where. Speed, irritation, self-analysis 
of sorts, and the new sensation of know- 
ing that he was about to lose something 
that he wanted more than anything else 
in the world—that was his trip over 
to Buenos Aires. 

He planned to talk with Mr. Ames 
before he saw Olive. So he sent his 
secretary and manservant on to the 
Plaza while he waited in the bar of the 
Galeria Giiemes for Mr. Ames. That 
sportive gentleman was finally located in 
the Jockey Club, and Wortham 
promptly sought him there. 

Mr. Ames fitted into his surroundings 
like a visiting star. The ornate embel- 
lishments of the famous old rooms 
might have been his own full-stage set 
brought down for a long engagement. 
The paintings of the great Botafogo, 
king of horses, flanked by past winners 
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at Palermo, were props after his own 
heart. Remember, King Edward once 
said that the Ames stables, while they 
flourished in England, amounted to an 
entente cordiale. 

Wortham found him in the center of 
a volatile group of racing enthusiasts. 
He was as faultlessly garbed, and almost 
as slim as of old. His companions were 
discussing the relative merits of the 
French and Argentine tracks. He was 
forgetting his Spanish by the yard, slip- 
ping into Auteuil French of the raciest 
kind. It was all one to his hearers, for 
Paris is the Argentine’s vacation 
ground. He was paying a round of 
compliments to the excellent manage- 
ment of Palermo when Wortham joined 
the group. 

“And your Botafogo,” he said, “I! 
want you to make him an international! 
champion. If you can get him safely 
across the water, I believe he can sweep 
everything——” His eloquent old hand 
stopped in mid-air. “Wyatt, is it you?” 
he exclaimed. ‘The 
wanted most to see. 
your permission 2 

Wortham had not met Mr. Ames for 
more than two years. He found him 
greatly changed, overtaken by the de- 
terioration which comes on apace when 
the tether shortens, as if life were hur- 
rying to show the full force of her 
power before she bowed to her imme- 
morial enemy. Mr. Ames . dropped 
wearily into his chair, eager to relax, 
now that the effort of preserving his 
faultless front was unnecessary. He 
could be himself with Wyatt, as old and 
tired as he wished, because Wyatt knew 
him and understood. Wyatt watched 
the gray head sink back, and felt that 
he would give a great deal to pull those 
eyelids up with a lasting smile. 

Mr. Ames confessed that he had 
failed to teach the club’s bartenders the 
secret of the Bronx. They couldn’t get 
the feeling of it, somehow. The sub- 
stitute offered was called a Cubano, very 


one person I 
Gentlemen, with 


‘to do the right thing ? 


pink, too sweet, served in a glass that 
was almost a bowl. As they kept com- 
ing, two after two, with: Mr. Ames’ in- 
creasing frankness proving their 
strength, Wertham got a clearer under: 
standing of the whole Ames situation 
and the reasons for this falling off of 
greatness. His heart went out to the 
older man, a sort of last leaf, colored 
with the glory of autumn, fluttering 
proudly and pathetically in a marrow- 
cooling breeze. : 

“And this final thing,’’ he complained, 
“is more than I can stand.” 

Wortham waited impatiently while 
Mr. Ames drained his glass and nodded 
a refill to the waiter. 

“How could-she do it?” He turned 
on Wortham almost accusingly. “How 
could she do it, Wyatt? You know her. 
Tell me if she’s crazy.” 

Wyatt shook his head. 

“Then am I?” persisted Mr. Ames. 
“Is it mad for a father like me, the 
last of his line, to expect his daughter 

? The right thing, 
you understand?” 

“Certainly not, Mr. Ames.” 

“I have nothing to leave her. Is 
there anything unreasonable in my wish 
to have her maintain her position when 
she marries? Because I have spent too 
much, should she be content with pov- 
erty? The man hasn’t a cent, Wyatt, 
not a poor, little, solitary, rotten cent. 
A builder, she says he is. God! The 
man who put up my stables was a 
builder, but I called him ‘Bill’ and 
tipped him. Builder! I call the man 
who throws a bridge over the Nile or 
a railroad across a continent a builder 
—not one who erects a cantonment for 
cooties to crawl throigh. That's a con- 
tractor’s job, and I'll bet you a thou- 
sand that’s what he is. But she met him 
during those hectic.days back home, and, 
now that he’s going across, she thinks 
she wants to marry him before he sails. 
He isn’t even a dollar-a-year man. He’s 
going over for pay, and the govern- 
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ment will send her half of his salary 
every two weeks. She'll call that liv- 
ing !” 

He rubbed his eyes like some one try- 
ing to come out of a bad dream. When 
he opened them the waiter was by his 
side, and received the usual nod in spite 
of Wortham’s objection. 

“What shall I do, Wyatt? I don’t 
know. I’ve talked my silly old jaw off. 
No good. Thanks; put it down, Juan. 
Up we go, she says, to America, hug- 
ging the coast for safety—to marry our 
contractor! I’d rather be a prisoner of 
war. I hope to God we get captured.” 

“Don’t say that, Mr. Ames.” 

“Do you know, Wyatt, what the 
Ames properties have been reduced to?” 
“Please ” Wortham protested. 

“Well, but, Wyatt "4 

“I don’t want to know, sir. What- 
ever I have is yours—and Olive’s—if 
only 0s 


Mr. Ames wept gently into his cock- 
- tail. 

That was the beginning of as one- 
sided a conspiracy as ever made a lover 


a criminal. Wortham took Mr. Ames’ 
advice to “go ahead” literally. He went 
ahead fast. What her father did, if he 
did anything, was beyond his thoughts. 
Mr. Ames seemed busy enough with his 
races at Palermo and his Cubanos at the 
Jockey Club. When he joined Olive 
and Wyatt, he was urbane as an Olym- 
pian. When he was absent, it may be 
safely assumed that he was never 
missed. 

Wyatt Wortham, the third, had 
caught a glimpse of the spirit that made 
his grandfather win. Perhaps his goal 
was far less worthy. It was merely love 
he was fighting for, while Wortham, 
the first, had won the thing that keeps 
love comfortable. We won't argue the 
point. Love may not demand a palace, 
but it certainly does get restless in a 
cottage. 

“The Houma, his yacht, had safely 
nosed her-way down the east coast. She 
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was the descendant of the Houmasal, 
from which his father had been washed 
into the clamoring arms of all his loves. 
One of the things that makes the shore 
of reunion so interesting is wondering 
which is going to be the tie that binds, 
when many loves have gone ahead. It 
is a quandary which every Wortham, 
the second, should consider. The 
Houma was just about the most perfect 
craft that had steamed into the River 
Platte, as much finer than the Houmasal 
as to-day’s standard of living exceeds 
that of the age of innocence. Wortham 
used it differently. He loved the 
Houma. He considered it a private 
continent of contentment over which 
Olive should rule. From the start, it 
became the chief accessory of his love- 
making, and in the end it saw them 
through the days he was trying now to 
forget. 

“T didn’t dally, you see,” Wortham 
said, when he found her at the Plaza. 

“Meaning?” Olive asked. 

“T’ve come for you.” 

“Sounds like Fate knocking at the 
portal.” 

“It is, Olive.” 

“You—Fate !” she laughed. 

“Yes, me. But call me Opportunity 
instead. I seem to remember Fate as 
a lady with a stiff back and a mean look 
in her eyes. Opportunity is a regular 
fellow, holding out an anxious hand.” 

“Let’s see!” 

Wortham held Olive instead, all of 
her, blond and crisp and lovely. She 
kissed him frankly, then caught his chin, 
looking closely into his eyes. 

“You've the air of success, Wyatt. I 
like you lots to-day. Glad you came. 
But take your arms away. I’m not go- 
ing to marry you, and you shouldn't 
hold me so—so——” 

“Olive !” 

There was everything he meant to say, 
in that one word. It was his offer of 
himself and a lifetime of love. It .was 
direct, assured. It came from a heart 
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that had found itself ; and Olive under- 
stood. 

“Sorry,” she said, after a long, search- 
ing inspection of him. 

“Olive!” It was the same avowal, 
but colored with regretful wonder. 

“Father~and I are going home,” she 
answered, adding after a mement: 
“You know why.” 

“You can’t. I can’t let you.” 

Here was something Olive could catch 
hold of. Let the suggestion of domina- 
tion be made, and Olive rose in con- 
‘scious power. 

“Don’t be silly, my dear boy. 
settled. 
home.” 

The spirit that wins doesn’t express 
itself through vain repetitions, nor does 
it always attack in massed formation. 
It adapts its method to the end to be 
compassed, and sticks to method. 

Wortham’s only lapse from an utter 
concentration on Olive was to make a 
very comfortable addition to Mr. 
Ames’ bank account in the local branch 
of the National City, where he kept his 
own funds; then to ask Mr. Ames ever 
so casually if he thought the shipping 
board’s vessel, the Farragut, would get 
away on time. 

She had been tied up in the harbor 
for months, along with hundreds of 
others, not daring to face the barbaric 
menace which was supposed to be lurk- 
ing off the coast; yet now her captain 
had determined to take the risk. Her 
limited passenger accommodations were 
immediately gobbled up, with Olive and 
her father among the first registrants. 
Olive cared nothing for the danger, and 
infinitely preferred the quicker east- 
coast trip to crossing to Chile and tak- 
ing the slow, sure route home. 

“You can’t tell,” Ames said. “The 
ship might be delayed indefinitely.” 

“Do you know the captain?” 

“A captain who controls a passenger 
list is one of the most popular men in 
town these days ; every one knows him.” 

2—Ains. 


It’s all 
I’m to marry as soon as I get 
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“Do you ever see him?” 

“Often.” 

Whereupon they fell silent. Wor- 
tham was wishing for definite informa- 
tion as to how much time there was to 
play. The longer the boat waited, the 
better his chance. He had the goal of 
the world to reach, and the scheduled 
end of play was less than a week off. 
Perhaps this captain had private advices 
that would keep him here a little longer. 
That was what Wortham was wonder- 
ing. 

Mr. Ames, however, never thought 
in a straight line. Before he bet on a 
horse he had to know its sire and dam, 
stable, owner, every past performance, 
temper, condition, and rider’s record; 
and then he usually suspected a trick 
and chose the other horse. That morn- 
ing he had hesitantly inquired as to the 
status of his bank account. Then he 
offered praise for the sturdy condition 
of his heart, else he could never have 
stood the shock of learning that his 
bankers held some seventy thousand 
more to his local credit than he had pos- 
sessed a few days before. It was not 
the sort of thing to be mentioned, be- 
cause then he would have to protest, 
and in a prideful moment might even 
have to return it. Silence begot innu- 
merable conjectures. He had paid so 
dearly for his pastimes that he had come 
to think of obligation as part of every 
pleasure. Nor was it long before he 
made up his mind as to the particular 
obligation which this gift implied, be- 
cause it fitted so well with his own in- 
clinations. 

“When you see him again,” Wor- 
tham said, “ask him, won’t you, if he 
is really going to sail on Sunday? Get 
the right dope from him. I want. Olive 
to be happy; but I want her to be happy 
here!” 

Wortham had been quick to estab- 
lish his official standing. He had to 
convince Olive of his new abilities. He 
found the ambassador a very different 
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type from the genial gentleman who rep- 
resented the United States in Chile. 
This one was cold, forbidding, constitu- 
tionally unable to smile anything warmer 
than thirty-two degrees, forty under 
great pressure. If Wortham had come 
down with an unknown financial and 
social standing, the ambassador might 
possibly have cabled Washington to 
know whether he weren’t an impostor. 

His aid was sq scant-that Wortham 
counted it out before the end of his first 
day. Then he got in touch with the 
Argentine foreign secretary, leading 
American and English residents, and his 
bankers. He had his first appearance 
planned and made public when the sec- 
ond day ended. 

That appearance was to be a speech 
before the American Club with the 
President of the Argentine as guest of 
honor. Representatives from each gov- 
ernment department .were invited, so 
that everybody who counted would be 
present. Wortham would have :put the 
lot into one side of a scale, and watched 
Olive alone outweigh them all. She was 
the one person he wanted to convince. 
He grew so anxious over the thing that 
his knees got weak and wabbly when- 
ever he thought of it. 

That left him four days. They were 
Olive’s. She couldn’t have escaped him 
for more than an hour at a time if she 
had wanted to, and she did not seem to 
wish it. Her devoirs served as his inr 
troduction to a long string of notables. 
With his publicity already boiling over 
the front pages, Olive found herself 
unexpectedly overshadowed. 

“You're a celebrity, Wyatt!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“The Argentine papers are very gen- 
erous,” he demurred. 

“But the people—every one seems to 
feel that you are here to do things.” 

“T am,”’ he answered with surprising 
determination. “TI hope I’m going to be 
successful.” 


“They like you for yourself, too, 
They say you are simpatica.” 

“That’s very nice of them, I’m sure.” 

She couldn’t upset him. It made her 
thoughtful. . There was something new 
in him, purposefulness balanced with a 
certain reticence that amazed her. He 
had said nothing of themselves since the 
first day, but she wouldn't have been a 
woman if she had taken that as accept- 
ance. On the contrary, every gesture, 
every glance was a plea, a desire; some- 
times almost a demand. 

In the old days it would have come 
tumbling out in words, urgent, intol- 
erant. Not so now. One doesn’t talk 
a great deal about what he is going to 
accomplish, if he is really going to do it. 
Olive did not quite sense that fact as 
exemplified in the new Wyatt Wortham. 

He felt her watching him during the 
American Club dinner at which he was 
to speak. He was delighted when he 
caught her puzzled gaze following him 


during his presentation to the president 


and departmental heads. He wanted her 
to understand .this trick he had learned 
of making people like and listen to him. 
Then he forgot her entirely, because of 
his interest in the thing he had to do. 
To have the ear of a nation at his com- 
mand, to tell it a new story of human- 
istic endeavor, of tottering ideals which 
it could help to save, of his own coun- 
try’s vast concentration of resources in 
order that it might serve the cause of 
mankind, to plead by subtle inference 
for the codperation of the greatest na- 
tion on the continent—he rather gloried 
in the opportunity, and was unafraid. 

When he finished, Olive’s eyes were 
shining into his, fired with the fullest 
tribute he could have asked for; but 
when he sent her his desire over the 
tables of upturned faces, through the 
gorgeous din of Latin enthusiasm, she 
turned her gaze away, and left him 
chilled, denied. 

That hight at their hotel, late, after a 
long line of notables had left their vary- 
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ing assurances of success, an empty lit- 
tle space came between them. Mr. 
Ames was reading the latest Times that 
had come in, and puttering with glasses 
and a siphon at the other end-of their 
drawing-room. Olive hugged the fire, 
as every Anglo-Saxon does during the 
penetrating change of the Argentine 
summer into fall. Wortham was sitting 
on a stool, close to her chair, looking 
into the sputtering blaze. 

“I’m proud of you,” Olive said, and 
took the edge half off by concluding, 
“for the first time in your life.” 

“Then there’s hope,” Wortham said, 
not looking at her. 

“For what?” 

“For me.” 

“Of course there is; Wyatt. I almost 
believe you are going to get out and do 
things, and not be the futile person you 
were born to be. I’ll be watching you, 
and I’ll always understand and appre- 
ciate.” 

“No fun to get out and do things all 
by yourself,” Wyatt objected 

“Men have to.” 

“T mean—without you.” 

Silence, broken only by the swish of 
soda into a glass from Mr. Ames’ end 
of the room, 

“No fun,” 
himself. 

Silence again, until Mr. Ames jnade 
a far-flung offer to fizz up a Johnny 
Walker. 

“Rotten stuff, though,” he apologized. 
“IT hear it has been about as close to 
England as across the river. Try it?” 
Wyatt wouldn’t. Nor Olive. 

“It isn’t tod late, Olive dear,” Wor- 
tham whispered. 

Olive shook her head. Then she 
patted him in that peculiar way which 
implies a horrible degree of perfect 
friendship, and nothing more. 

“We sail to-morrow, you see. I want 
you to know him, Wyatt. He’s splen- 
did. He thinks things out for himself. 
He does things. I'll be proud to stand 


Wyatt said almost to 
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shoulder to shoulder with him. I’ve 
promised.” 

“Good luck, Olive.” 

Wortham thought he felt her fingers 
quiver a little as he held them, and that 
her eyes were luminous with something 
that would not let itself be said. 

“T’ll see you at the boat to-morrow?” 

“Of course,” Wyatt replied. 

“And you will carry on here?” 

“Naturally.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Next morning the papers announced 
that the sailing of the Farragut had been 
postponed for a week. There was a 
flurry of cable messages to many cities 
of the world. Olive’s went to New 
York. She dispatched it herself. Then 
came another postponement of a week. 
Olive’s buoyancy wabbled. This went 
on for six weeks, bringing them to the 
end of April. From day to day and 
week to week there was just enough 
likelihood of the Farragut’s sailing to 
make her passengers hope on and hang 


- on. A dozen times Olive was on the 


verge of taking the west-coast route, but 
she had nailed her own little hope pen= 
nant to the Farragut and still believed 
that it would steam out “next week.” 

When she learned of the sixth delay, 
she went to pieces. She was driving the 
new roadster Wortham had given her. 
He was at her side, where he had been 
each day, always in the most irreproach- 
able comradeship, yet increasingly confi- 
dent as the weeks passed by. They 
were on the Avenida de Mayo driving 
toward Congresso, and there is no speed 
limit thereabouts. Suddenly the car left 
the drive, bumped over the midway 
grassplot, and dug its nose vehemently 
into the statue of a handsome general 
who once quelled a revolution—or did 
he lead it? 

“What are you trying to do, Olive?” 

“T couldn’t see. I was crying, like 
a fool.” 
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He got her to the pavement, and went 
back to placate the foaming policeman 
who was standing over the car. He did 
so by making him a present of the wreck 
and a lot of crinkly paper, besides. 

Olive was oblivious of the fact that 
her chin was smudged and her skirt 
torn. 

“Take me back to New York in the 
Houma, Wyatt. I can’t stand this any 
longer.” The imperturbable Olive was 
crying at a little-café table on the Ave- 
nida with hundreds of people passing on 
the sidewalk behind her, and the cream 
of a continent looking on from their 
motors, - 

.“Won’t you, please? He may have 
to sail, you see, before I get there.” 

Wortham felt his eyes winking very 
fast as he tried to take it in. 

“Your skipper got her down here 
safely. He can take us back, can’t he?” 
she pleaded. “I’ve got to get there— 
soon !”’ 

Then Wortham knew how much she 
cared. He could not conquer, in a sin- 
gle moment, the disappointment and 
envy that welled up within him. Pres- 
ently something finer bore it down. He 
heard himself say: : 

“Yes, Olive, I’ll make arrangements.” 

She squeezed his hand all the way 
back to the Plaza, but he was not aware 
of it. The taxi driver had to tell him 
twice that they had reached their desti- 
nation. 

Mr. Ames dined with them that eve- 
ning, for which Wortham was devoutly 
thankful. 

There must have been a streak of 
pure spleen in him, the kind that Doctor 
Johnson’s _—_ medical contemporaries 
blamed for all sorts of bad humors. 

It came out when he said to his 
daughter : 

“No message from our builder to- 
day, Olive?” 

Olive colored quickly. 

"re 

“Nor yesterday ?” 


She shot him a keen and most unfilial 


glance. 

“T’ve heard nothing for a week. You 
knew it. Why do you ask?” 

“Because if I were you I wouldn't 
be in such a hell of a hurry to get home 
and marry him, unless I was expected.” 

Olive kept her voice cool and even, 
She .would not look at either of them, 
and she would not lie. 

“T cabled him again this morning. 
He knows now that we are coming. I'l] 
hear to-morrow.” 

“You're a funny kid, Olive—enough 
to make all the dead Ameses turn over 
in their ovens, you are.” 

Wortham came to the rescue. 

“Skipper’s got his orders, Olive. He'll 
be shipshape in five days at the outside, 
He’s speeding everything up like mad.” 

Olive thanked him. 

But Mr. Ames was not anywhere near 
through. 

“T saw the ambassador to-day—— 
he began. 

“He’s an old fogy,” Olive broke in. 
“T don’t want to hear it.” 

Mr. Ames continued imperturbably: 

“He asked if you and Wyatt were 


fy 


" engaged.” 


“The effrontery!” said Olive. 

“He thinks that if you are it had bet- 
ter be announced. There’s been a good 
deal of comment by society folk here. 
You are together so much. They don’t 
understand, because it isn’t done by their 
young people, you know.” 

“But we’re Americans,” Wyatt ob- 
jected. 

“So are they, my boy. They claim 
Golumbus as well as wesand speak his 
language besides. Half the people you 
met in your first history book are buried 
in South America.” 

“What did you tell him?” . Olive 
asked. 

“The ambassador? Oh, I said I 
wished you were; and then he congratu- 
lated me.” 

“Father !” 
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“Suspicious old fellow, isn’t he? I 
suppose diplomats have to be. I’d hate 
to be a diplomat, wouldn’t you, Wyatt? 
Such a damn clam-mouthed business, 
eh?” 


No word came for Olive. 

The Houma did not sail. 

Olive’s head went higher as hx 
cheeks grew thinner. April slipped out. 
May passed. June, penetratingly un- 
comfortable because of the universal in- 
difference to effective house heating, 
was almost gone. There had been much 
to do. Caruso had come. Barrientos, 
Pardo, Dourga, and Carmen Melis were 
helping fill the Colon. Prominent 
French and Italian stars were playing 
unusually profitable’ engagements. The 
season was early under way. Great 
functions followed each other quickly. 
Wortham and Ames set a new standard 
for their fellow Americans that year. 
Argentine doors have. a very general 
way of sticking on their hinges socially, 
due to certain ideas of exclusiveness 
which have come down from the days 
of Castile and Aragon. 

Wortham kept his propaganda active. 
He even won the ambassador over, in 
time, to his activities; and word went 
up to Washington that he was doing a 
valuable, far-reaching work. 

\ll the while something new was 
growing up between Olive and himself. 
His sympathy was so subtly expressed, 
his love so undemanding, that Olive 
must have found the side of him which 
only one other woman knew to be there. 

One day, as they were starting out to 
an exhibit at La Plata, a pale little mes- 
sage came from France. -She showed 
it to Wortham. 


\m sure you are very happy. Best wishes 


always. Work going well here. 

He handed it back without a word 
of comment. Being in love does won- 
ders to the wits. Wortham would have 
spoiled everything if he had so much 
as opened his mouth, 


“He didn’t need me,” Olive said 
tremulously, choking down her. tears. 

Wortham shook his head ambigu- 
ously, miserably. 

“No, he didn’t,” Olive answered her- 
self. “But I ” Then her shoulders 
went back sturdily. They had driven 
miles before he looked at her. He 
would never know the cost of the smile 
she gave him. , 

“Tt’s all over,” she said. 

Her old, brittle vivacity fell upon her 
like a shimmering mantle. She took his 
face in her hands, twisting the lobes of 
his ears, and drawing him down to her. 

“Do you think,” shé inquired, “that 
you would care to marry such a fool as 
I’ve been?” 

“If you will do it to-morrow,” said 
Wortham, almost cheering. 

“To-morrow ?” Olive protested. 

“It is June twenty-fifth, my mother’s 
wedding anniversary,” Wortham an- 
swered, 


They had been out a week before 
Wortham told his wife that they were 
not going back to Buenos Aires. He 
admitted that all their luggage had been 
brought aboard, in addition to the spe- 
cial assortment which Olive had made 
during the single day which preceded 
their wedding at the American Church. 
He knew she hated having her mind 
made up for her more than she hated 
lies. Adoring the directness of her na- 
ture, he rather dreaded the possibilities 
of this first explosion. 

“Everything’s aboard,” he hurried to 
assure her, “even a s’prise I’ve got for 
you. I found some church pieces and 
lace and filigree stuff that you may 
care for.” 

He sent for the packing cases forth- 
with. 

Olive smiled, and held her peace. 

“Say it!” Wortham demanded, dread- 
ing the delay, if trouble was coming. 

She maneuvered her shoulders deeper 
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into the cushions of the big sofa, and 
regarded him quizzically. 

“Please,” he begged, “get it out and 
over.” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“T’d say too much.” 

“You're still thinking it.” 

“T won't stop thinking even for you.” 

The treasures were decidedly worth 
while, particularly the lace. Olive stuck 
a high filigree comb in her hair. Then 
she draped a cobwebby black mantilla 
over it, turning herself into a blond 
young Carmen. Presently Wyatt felt 
her interest waning. He handed her a 
stole that Christie would have envied. 

“Pretty,” she said absently. 

“It’s magnificent!” Wyatt corrected. 
“Look at this old-gold embroidery 
around the jewels.” 

“Wyatt ” she began. 

“Ah”’—Wortham squared his shoul- 
ders—‘“it’s coming !”’ 


He dropped down close beside her. 
“Wyatt, it isn’t that I mind being 
carried off like a child, not knowing 


your plans—our plans. That’s open to 
argument, you'll admit—but what’s the 
use? The main thing is your not going 
back to finish your work in the Argen- 
tine. I don’t see how I can forgive 
that.” 

Wortham heaved a big sigh of relief. 

“Ts that all?” he said. 

“Tt’s enough. Aren’t you going to 
finish what you were sent down to do?” 

“Lord, no! I’m sick of it. I cabled 
my resignation the day we were mar- 
ried.” 

Olive shrugged his arm away from 
her shoulders. 

“Then I’m ashamed of you.” 

“Olive!” 

“T was afraid I would be, but I didn’t 
think it would come so soon. I don’t 
want to be ashamed. I—I—want to be 
proud of you.” 

Then she cried, and Wortham’s heart 
ached for her. It was such a waste of 


. ish what you’ve started is weak. 


sincere ideals. Olive need not expect 
to change the established order of 
things, or even the established order of 
himself, completely and all at once. 

Close, with her hair—all sheen and 
perfume—whispering its allure into his 
devoted ear, she made this pronounce- 
ment : 

“Not to work is wrong. Not to fin- 
We 
are going back, aren’t we?’’ 

“That wasn’t work. ‘Work is a unit 
of labor which is justly compensated.’ 
I wasn’t paid.” 

“But you staried something. 
go back and finish it.” 

“We are going home, dear.” 

“What did you come to South Amer- 
ica for?" 

“You.” 

‘“What are you going to do when we 
get back home—if we go?” 

“Same as before.” 

“What's that?” 

“Look after the estate for you and 
mother and me.” 

“How many hours a day does it 
take ?” 

“One or two.” 

“At your office?” 

“T have none. My managers come to 
the house.” 

“What else?” 

“Oh, I go to committees and things.” 

“And that’s all?” 

“T suppose so. I take care of what 
I have.” 

“And spend all you can?” 

“Why not?” Wyatt inquired. 

“Because you didn’t earn a damn cent 
of it.” 

“Somebody worked for it.” 

“But you didn’t.” 

“You’re a human 
by yourself.” 

“You're a dallier.” ‘ 

“Who put all this stuff 
brain?” 

Olive’s 


Let’s 


Olive, all 


soviet, 


into your 


head drooped © suddenly. 
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Wyatt could not see her face. It was 
just as well. 

“I’ve been reading,” she evaded. 

“You don’t sound like an Ames.” 

“I wish I’d known your grandfather. 
He had a right to spend his money. I’d 
have adored him, Will you do some- 
thing for me?” 

“Surely.” 

“Get to work. 
thing.” 

“Shall I go on the road for a nice 
Brooklyn shoe house?” 

“Be something besides a——” She 
hesitated for the word. 

“Besides what my father and grand- 
father made me,” Wortham suggested. 
“That’s easy, isn’t it?’ Then he 
sneered, God forgive him. 

A little inside voice kept saying: 
“Tell her you will, then suit yourself. 
You love her so much, Agree with her. 
Make her happy.” 


Accomplish some- 


Instead, he made a “point” of it. He 


planted his heels. He said to the little 
voice: “Shut up. I am going to be 
firm.” He would not realize that this 
business of taking a firm stand from the 
start has spilled a lot of tears on honey- 
moon pillows. 

The subject was dropped, yet it 
bobbed up inferentially in a hundred 
small ways. Then Wyatt made the mis- 
take of laughing at it. 

“How would you like to have me start 
a Belgian-hare farm?” he asked. 
“That’s a business with a quick turn- 
over. Ought to pay well. You could 
attend to the trade-marking. I*d sug- 
gest stamping their ears with, ‘Wor- 
tham’s Hares, Made in America.’ ” 

“Don’t be idiotic.” 

The morning they dropped anchor at 
Rio, Olive had asked quite casually 
whether Wyatt knew how to run the 
Houma himself in case anything hap- 
pened to the always-busy skipper. Wor- 
tham thought he could. 

“I almost master-mariner 


won my 


papers, but there was a lot of red tape 
connected with it, and I let it drop.” 

“The trouble with you, Wyatt, is that 
you never stick to anything.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


So it was that the most beautiful har- 
bor in the world came as a positive re- 
lief, on that end-of-July morning, from 
the tedium of happiness—and differ- 
ences. 

“When shall we go ashore?” Wyatt 
asked. 

“The sooner the better,” Olive an- 
swered crisply. Wyatt sort of hoped 
she did not mean it quite as it sounded. 

No one can resist Rio. There’s a 
spirit of fiesta in the air. It knows it is 
beautiful, but never does it draw back 
proudly like its Spanish sisters. It 
laughs with you, whether you venture in 
close to its heart, among the genial peo- 
ple on the Avenida de Branco and Rua 
Ouvidor, or stand aside and view it at 
a distance, as from the top of Sugar 
Loaf. The warmth that blows down 
from the north, the silver beach and 
satin water, the vivid hues of homes, the 
benignant calm of churches, the flowers 
that hurry into unexpected groupings of 
color—smite your senses with a soft, 
strong, unforgetable force. You give 
back its smile indolently, luxuriously. 
You have learned the meaning of fiesta. 

“Poor old Dom Pedro,” Wortham 
said, when they stood before the em- 
peror’s empty throne in the Imperial 
Palace. “He started something, eh, 
Olive? And died in exile. Who 
would be Dom? I ask you.” 

Whereupon they laughed a truce. 

The day ended up at the Villa Carioca, 
in a summerhouse on the edge of an 
abrupt hill that looked out over the en- 
tire Rio section, like a young geography 
picture which illustrates island, penin- 
sula, bay, and isthmus. 

“Now, let’s see what we have,” said 


Olive. 
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They had found a raft of mail and 
relayed cable messages at the embassy. 
What with censorship and uncertain 
salings, much of it had been anywhere 
from one to three months in transit. 
Olive sorted out the lot, and hugged her 
share to her heart. 

“Makes me want to go home as fast 
as we can,” she confessed. “Look at 
them! Isn’t it fun? This is from Kate. 
I'll save it for last.” 

“Good old Kate,” Wyatt agreed, al- 
ready deep in his own. “Hasn’t she 
gone back yet?” he asked perfunctorily, 
not expecting an answer. Kate was 
Olive’s sister, the Comtesse de Tréves, 
who had been in- New York many 
months collecting everything collectible 
for the unfortunate women and children 
of her husband’s country. 

No sound but the slicing of envelopes, 
the lazy tap of a myrtle branch against 
their summerhouse, the cadence of a 
laborer’s song front the vineyard down 
the hillside. 

Olive gave a sudden exclamation of 
surprise, almost of anger. Wortham 
glanced up quickly. 

“Look at these, Wyatt.” 


She handed him a number of newspa- 
per clippings, all announcing their en- 


gagement. One was from Town Tips, 
the others from those dailies which make 
a specialty of chatty—no, not catty— 
society news. 

“Notice the dates.” 

Each was from the issue of April 
twenty-fourth. 

“They all got the news at the same 
time, it seems,” Wortham observed. 

“How could they have known?” Olive 
asked earnestly. 

“Oh, they are good guessers. Trust 
Cholly and Dolly and Billy to divine 
what’s going to happen; and Town Tips 
knows just when the recording angel 
turns a page.” 

“They couldn’t have guessed,” Olive 
insisted. ‘We were never farther from 
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being engaged than we were on the 
twenty-fourth of April.” 

“Let’s see,” said Wortham 
fully, “what was the matter with us 
then? Some trouble or other. I can’t 
remember, but I know it was serious.” 

He wanted so much to get by it 
lightly. Olive was his now, and other 
romances need not be remembered, he 
reasoned. Poor Wortham, why rea- 
son? 

“That,” Olive said, “was the day I 
did not hear from David for the first 
time since I’d been away.” 

“Who is David?” Wyatt asked, still 
trying. 

The answer came like a_ lightning 
flash. 

“The man I loved.” Olive’s cheeks 
were flushed, her eyes brilliant. “Every 
day. a message. Every day his love. 
Suddenly—nothing. Four papers an- 
nouncing my engagement on the day that 
he—he didn’t cable.” 

“Not really announcing, dear. See. 
He was about to read the clippings 
aloud, when Olive took them from him, 
studying them intently, then breaking 
out with: 

“Guardedly, of course, insinuatingly 

but surely tnough, Listen to the one 
that Cholly writes: ‘Yesterday I ob- 
served the stately Mrs. Wortham—the 
same Elsa Mallinson who married our 
late magnificent bon vivant, Wyatt 
Wortham II.—lunching with the Com- 
tesse de Tréves. Then I recalled that 
the former’s son and the latter’s sister, 
Olive Ames, are said to have become 
engaged at last, down in Buenos Aires. 
It’s all very pleasant to know, and I as- 
sure you I have it from an impeccable 
source. Gholly never gossips. What 
a boon it will be to the Ames’ declining 
fortunes! Olive is charming and most 
independent. She will undoubtedly —— 
And on he raves. God, what rot!” 

“Don’t pay any attention to it, Olive. 
Everybody knows how silly that stuff 


° 
1S. 


thought- 
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“On the contrary, everybody reads it, 
whether they admit it or not. And four 
of them, The thing is so—so simulta- 
neous. It makes me wonder a 

“Maybe Cholly and Dolly and Billy 
are all one person, and only a good 
guesser at that,” Wortham said, trying 
harder. 

Olive shook her head impatiently. 

“That wouldn’t affect the publicity the 
lie got.” ’ 

“Olive!” Wortham’s heart felt heavy 
and gone, 

“Lie,” Olive repeated. 
going to marry you then.” 

“But you have now, and we are glad 
of it, aren’t we, dear?” said Wortham 
very gently. “So don’t bother about all 
this.’ He leaned over her chair, about 
to draw her lips up to his. 

“Don’t touch me,” she cried. “I feel 
as though I’d been tricked, as though 
I’d been bought in a marriage market. 
I’m ashamed. And I’ve given some one 
else pain—without meaning to. I lost 
his—confidence. Don’t you see? He 
read all this in the papers, and he 
thought—don’t you see? And it hurts, 
it hurts.” 

Nervously she smoothed her lips and 
cheeks as if she were trying to efface 
some imprint that lay there. 

Wortham walked over to the railing 
of the latticed summerhouse, and looked 
vaguely out toward the harbor. 
sighted the Houma, his little continent of 
contentment, and choked down a groan 
of helpless disappointment. It was 
Olive’s regret for some one else’s hurt, 
her grief in being misjudged by some 
one els¢ at the moment when she had 
been most loyal, that loomed largest in 
Wyatt's thoughts. He wondered if she 
could feel the thing so keenly unless she 
still—_— 

“VV yatt,” she called. 

Her eyes were leveled at him with the 
most surprising penetration. He was ab- 
solutely startled at the fixed intention 
that lay in them. 


“T was not 


He. 


“Please understand that I don’t want 
to hurt you. I hate myself for even 
holding the thought, but—Wyatt, you 
know as well as I that this stuff came 
from Buenos Aires. Somebody there 
gave the information. Who could have 
done it? Nobody, except some one who 
would gain something through it. Tell 
me, you didn’t, did you? You wouldn’t 
play the game that way, would you, 
Wyatt?” 

“No, Olive.” 

“Then, do you know who did?” 

Wortham did not answer. Objec- 
tively, he was fascinated by the tense- 
ness of her face, rarely lovely in its 
flushed, wide-eyed concentration. Sub- 
jectively, he was patching together 2 
veritable crazy quilt of suspicion and 
certainties centering around Olive’s 
faultless father, Mr. Oliver Curtis 
Ames; such as Mr. Ames’ sudden inti- 
macy with the captain of the Farragut, 
the close watch he kept over his mz‘, 
his conversation with the ambassador, 
his constant assurance that Olive would 
“see the light,” and so on and on and on. 

“The damned old brute,” Wyatt 
thought. “But he gave me Olive,” he 
added. Yet could he hold her, if she 
believed —— 

“Do you know?” she repeated. 

How could he tell her that her father 
was a liar, thief, and rogue; that he 
had smashed her romance as calmly as 
one steps on an excess toy in the chil- 
dren’s play room? Who was he to take 
away whatever love, whatever illusions, 
Olive still held of her father? Would 
she even believe him? For Olive was 
of the generation which thought that 
parents should be too well trained to 
interfere in their children’s affairs. 

“Answer me, please.” 

Wortham realized how poorly he was 
allaying her doubt. A little devil of 
self-consciousness came at him with pick 
and shovel, beating the blood up into his 
face and the black into the pupils of his 
eyes. For a moment he felt as if he 
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were a sniall boy back in school, looking 
guilt when he did not feel it, and fear- 
ing that his appearance alone would cgn- 
firm the suspicions of the master. © 

“All right,” Olive said, relaxing in her 
chair and smiling in a way that stuck 
needles into him, “if you won’t tell me, 
then there’s some one you wish to pro- 
tect; and self-preservation is the first 
law, you know.” 

“That’s a rotten thing to say. I told 
you I didn’t do it,” Wortham blurted out. 

He turned away abruptly and made 
for the car. Presumably, the reason 
why Olive followed was that there was 
only one car, and they were several miles 
from the water front. 

That night, when Olive came out of 
her dressing room, she paused just long 
enough to say: 

“Good night, Wyatt.” 

“Olive, don’t be 

“T’m sleeping in the stateroom at the 
end of the passage.” 

He thought she had never looked so 
lovely—chiffon and lace and pattens, her 
coppery-gold hair rolling loose over her 
shoulders, her young body so finely bal- 
anced under its smoothly yielding flesh. 

“IT shan’t say good night to you, 
dear.” 

She passed unhurriedly into the pas- 
sageway. He listened, took a step after 
her, and was electrically checked by 
hearing a lock snap decisively into its 
socket. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Elsa was always waiting when Wyatt 


dropped in at tea time. This afternoon 
he found it restful and comforting, like 
coming back to an old home, to feel the 
atmosphere she had brought into the 
spacious winter apartment which she 
had taken when Wyatt and Olive re- 
turned to America. It was only a few 
blocks away from the Wortham home- 
stead on the Avenue, far enough to give 
them the freedom they would want, near 
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enough for Elsa to be within call if she 
were needed. 

Whether there had been need, Elsa 
could not surely know. Listen as she 
would, there had been no call, Perhaps 
she wished, as the months slipped away, 
that the old days of intimacy and per- 
fect understanding with her son had not 
gone so completely. She had learned 
how to meet life and be beaten grace- 
fully, to extract from confusion and de- 
feat something infinitely finer than what 
she first thought she was: contend- 
ing for. She used to say that living is 
a matter of seeing that each ideal is 
higher than the last. 

Her love for Wyatt had been a thing 
of passionate tenderness and studied res- 
ervations. She had poured the best of 
her life into his upbringing. When that ° 
was done she stepped aside, ready always 
to stimulate and serve, never permitting 
the least degree of intolerance to creep 
into her relation to him. He was his 
own master, captain of whatever hark 
he chose to build and launch upon the 
uncertain old sea that has been charted 
a million times over. All of which he 
realized profoundly as far back as that 
milestone day when he reached his ma- 
jority and met the family lawyers in 
solemn conclave, to receive the stew- 
ardship of his grandfather’s worldly 
acquisitions. It had been a bitter proof 
of progress to understand that the big 
things have to be thought out and fought 
out independently of the other genera- 
tions’ aid. Weeks, of late, had inter- 
vened between these afternoons with 
Elsa—made up as often of silence as 
speech—in one of the rooms that looked 
out on the open spaces of the park. 
What Wyatt did not offer of his own 
accord was never insinuated from him, 
however strong the incentive sort of 
yearning Elsa may have felt. 

To-day he was tired from his inmost 
heart to the very edge of the circle of 
self which spreads out and touches 
every one else in the world. He could 
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have gone up and patted the old tapes- 
try that had been brought from the 
house to disguise an unsatisfactory wall. 
Even Miss Prindle seemed homelike and 
companionable. 

“We've been looking for you, Wyatt,” 
she said, blushing madly, for no reason 
except possibly that seeing him again 
made her realize how much she had been 
thinking of him. Her opinion was a 
perfect reflection of Elsa’s, though 
sometimes she differed in a maidenly 
way which indicated her belief that the 
vagaries of the male were given far 
more serious consideration than they de- 
served. 

“That’s nice, Miss Prindle. I’ve 
missed you. I always do when I get 
balled up and stay away like this. 
Mother is well ?” 

“She’ll be so glad to see you this after- 
noon,” Miss Prindle said as she fluttered 
out; and Wyatt made for the room in 
which he knew he would find her. 

Chinchilla fell back from the neck of 
her house gown like a soft shadow of the 
gray hair that capped her head like a 
coronet. Her eyes were rich in feeling 
as she held Wyatt’s bent head in her 
hands and sent her love out to him. 
Something pulled at his heart when he 
thought how troubling his silence must 
have been to her. He pushed back the 
filmy sleeves, whose furry cuffs trailed 
the floor like a medieval queen’s, and 
kissed her slender arms. They slipped 
around his neck with a silent insistence 
which he found it hard to resist. 

“Dear boy,” she said. 

Wyatt’s head sank impetuously into 
the curve beneath her chin. 

“What have you done to Olive?” she 
asked, and he realized that she had 
reached the end of her devoted for- 
bearance. Nevertheless, he knew enough 
of her habitual restraint to feel free to 
choose either frankness or delay. 

“Nothing,” he answered, taking the 
latter because he rather dreaded giving 
up the old pretense to which he had ac- 
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customed himself, and which Elsa's si- 
lence had made possible. 

“I haven’t seen you together for 
weeks.” 

“We're all right, mother.” 

Elsa shook her head slowly, unbeliev- 
ingly. 

“Whenever you are ready,” she said, 
“T want to help.” 

Wyatt hesitated, thereby admitting a 
great deal more than he meant to, yet 
indescribably relieved in doing so. 

“T’m afraid there’s nothing you can 
do,” he replied, “or I, or anybody.” 

“T won’t believe that,” Elsa assured 
him. 

“Don’t think I’m doing nothing, 
mother, but the end, whatever it may 
be, lies outside my control.” 

“Are you quite sure of that?” 

“Yes, because this is two people’s 
affair, you see.” 

“And Olive?” 

“Tell me something else first, 
mother,” Wyatt asked. “When that 
early announcement of our engagement 
appeared, why didn’t you cable me?” 

“Because I knew it wasn’t true.” 

“I understand,” said Wyatt. 

Here was insight which he had not 
asked for, confidence which came of its 
own accord. 

“You would have told me if it had 
been,” Elsa added. 

“Yes, mother; but that was two 
months before our marriage, and Olive 
loved some one else then.” 

Mrs. Wortham nodded. 

“Her sister told me. We were sure 
it wouldn’t last.” 

Wyatt smiled, briefly and unhappily. 

“Tt would have lasted but for that 
malicious story in the papers.” 

“You don’t mean she would have mar- 
ried him ?” 

“She thinks she would have, and 
that’s what matters. The thing that 
rankles is that she lost her faith un- 
necessarily, and married me thinking 
that he no longer loved her.” 
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“But married to you,” Elsa protested 
loyally, “she should have put all that 
out of her head.” 

“She doesn’t agree with you there.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because she thinks it was I who 
gave the story out, so that he would be- 
lieve she was through with him.” 

“It isn’t possible,” Elsa said in amaze- 
ment. “Olive is too fair-minded.” 

“So were the Puritans when they ran 
Roger Williams out of Massachusetts 
Bay.” replied Wyatt. “Fair-minded 
people are fearfully determined when 
they think a wrong has been done, and 
she has all that old stuff in her from 
generations back. She thinks we came 
together on a false basis, which is true 
enough, though it’s neither her fault nor 
mine. Her fair-mindedness goes out a 


good deal more strongly to the two who 
have been deprived of something they 
might have had than to the one 
gained so much through their loss. 


who 
The 
very fact that I have her now is against 
me, you see. I can’t tell her that I don’t 
know who spoiled her romance, because 
in my heart I do; but I can swear I had 
no part in it, consciously.” 

Elsa’s clear Mallinson eyes regarded 
him very thoughtfully. He could almost 
see her mind glancing from person: to 
time, from place to incentive. 

“Don’t bother about that part of it, 
mother,” he broke in. “My own re- 
sponsibility is enough. I see the view- 
point of every one concerned. It’s a 
curse to appreciate other people’s mo- 
tives too well. It takes the edge off 
one’s indignation.” 

“There’s such a thing as 

“Don’t, mother, please.” 

“You've been too generous,” she 
went on, “to some one who didn’t play 
fairly.” 

“So were you, mother, to some one 
who didn’t play fairly. You taught me 
what that means. This will come out 
right—or it won’t. The memory of that 
month makes all the rest worth while.” 


The light waned. Wyatt slipped down 
in his chair, with a fiber-felt intensity 
running through his difficult admissions, 

“We don’t often meet, except when 
there are guests. Then she is the old, 
independent Olive, and no one sees the 
change. The rest of the time we go 
our ways. Sometimes I don’t see her 
for a week or more. Nowadays, she has 
a passion for spending money in ways 
that employ a lot of people. She thinks 
she is proving some sort of theory, 
Perhaps she is. At present, it’s the es- 
tate up the river. She’s doing over the 
gardens there at Deepwood, landscape 
experts and all that sort of thing. She 
loves to think she is building something 
beautiful—externally speaking, of 
course. But the other thing is eating in. 

“She can’t forgive what she con- 
siders was taking a low advantage, so 
low that I won’t even deny it. Some- 
times I meet her in the house. I come 
upon her unexpectedly, as one does with 
joy or pain. I hold out my arms, hop- 
ing she will come to me for old times’ 
sake. My heart thumps and races, be- 
cause it won’t stop believing that each 
day may be the new one. No use. Up 
goes her head, and she tells me with- 
out a word how poor a way she thinks 
I took to win a wife.” 

“And the other man—does she see 
him?” Elsa asked after a moment. 

“Probably,” Wyatt answered, looking 
away. “Why not? Olive wouldn't 
cheat. We had been home several 
months before he came back from Eu- 
rope. Olive told me she was going to 
see him. Then he went West for almost 
a year. He is in New York now, 
though, to start some sort of construc- 
tion work up Croton way.” 

“Wyatt, do you think you should per- 
mit ws 

Wyatt laughed. 

“Permit? That word went out with 
mittens. If I tried to stop it, I’d fall 
out of the pretty picture I’ve been paint- 
ing these two years. It’s the difference 
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between your generation and hers, 
mother. Don’t worry about Olive. If 
she were to call it off, she would make 
her break in the open, before the world. 
And don’t worry about me. I’m all 
right, and some day thitigs will be well 
again. I believe it. Meanwhile—well, 
nothing is quite fixed. Nor people. 
They change. I have.” 

“And Olive?” 

“Oh, yes. She’s building zi 

“Everything except a home,” Elsa 
sighed. 

“But that will be awfully worth while 
when she gets round to it. Then what 
a lot of love she’ll owe me!” 

“You have changed, Wyatt,” said 
Elsa proudly. 

“I’m just remembering things you 
taught me long ago, without knowing 
you did. I am less the master of my 
home than I meant to be, but mastery 
doesn’t make happiness. A thing like 
our month on the Houma sinks in. 
Olive can’t forget it any more than I 
can—idling up the coast with everything 
perfect except that idling was too con- 
foundedly characteristic of me, Olive 
said. I’ve thought a Ict about that, too, 
and I’ve been trying pretty hard to get 
something decent done. I'll tell you 
about it as soon as I succeed. For the 
rest, I know that if a thing is worth 
having, it’s worth working and waiting 
for. And that’s all there is to it, mother 
dear.” 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Late in Octoher Wyatt received a let- 

ter from Mr. Oliver Curtis Ames. 
‘VERSAILLES. 

My Dear Wyatt: This is a pleasant place 
to end one’s days, so I am staying on indefi- 
nitely. I’ve taken the same little villa I had 
ten years ago, and have found many of the 
friends I used to know, particularly one. 

Don’t tell Olive—but you’d laugh to see 
the two of us totter down the flagstones to 
the vine-covered gate and stand there as the 
world goes by, like two beaming old ghosts. 

She is Ida Vaubonnier, and, thank fortune, 
her husband is dead this time. He was 


+ . 


Jacques Vaubonnier, who won the Grand 
Prix with Pierrette eight years ago. Perhaps 
you remember. He was a mighty good friend 
of mine, in spite of the fact that Ida and 
Well, he’s gone, and Ida can come 
and go as she pleases. She is still beautiful. 
Her hair is white, but her skin is so beautiful 
that she looks like a girl. We are both old 
enough to be beyond suspicion—which is a 
damn sight’ sadder than it sounds. To-day 
we could be trusted in hell. 

But I should be thanking you for all you've 
done for me. To turn my last two hundred 
thousand.into half a million was a master 
work., You've got the same shrewd vision 
that your grandfather had, and I congratulate 
you, Wyatt, my boy. Moreover, you have 
taken a most burdensome load from my 
shoulders. You’ve made things so easy that 
I don’t mind slumping down in my chair 
and having an old man’s midday nap with 
the whole village looking on. Thanks, Wyatt. 

Your idea of the trust fund is good enough, 
but not necessary. I am living very simply. 
This last nest egg isn’t going to spoil. I’d 
rather not do the trust thing because I want 
to bequeath my money in my own way. I 
have written Olive about it in the inclosed 
letter. ~ 

Will you give it to her, please—you your- 
self, and be very near her when she reads 
it? And don’t waste time about it. You will 
understand when you know what I have 
written her. 

Good-by, my boy—I almost said good 
night. It’s much the same thing at my age. 
You're happy, I know, with Olive. She's 
a wonderful girl, but headstrong as the , 
devil. Don’t let her run away with the fam- 
ily barouche. Tight rein, you know, for her 
own good. I don’t give a hoot whether it’s 
modern or not. I know women. 

Yours for all the life that’s left, 

Ouiver Ames. 


So Wyatt inquired if his wife was at 
home. He learned that she had left at 
eleven to meet the landscape architect 
at the yacht club. Her secretary thought 
she intended to take him up on the 
Houma to Deepwood, the river estate. 
She had spoken of her wish to study the 
grounds from the water side. It was 
understood that she was returning by 
motor in time for dinner. There was 
nothing left for him to do but try to 
overtake her at the club. 

Mr. Ames’ letter left Wyatt pro- 
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foundly apprehensive. The rancor he 
had fought so long and unsuccessfully 
seemed to fade out in the face of his 
realization of Mr. Ames’ weakening grip 
on life. He could not quite accept the 
idea of death for him, because Ames 
had given the impression of lasting life. 
checked in its latter day, but oddly un- 
changed in its lessened vigor. His heart 
went out to Olive, whose love for her 
father was the one outstanding emotion 
which she was quick to demonstrate 
before their world. 

And, though he had not read the let- 
ter which he was taking her, it con- 
firmed his apprehensions. 

VERSAILLES. 

Ottve, My Girt: The doctors tell me I 
carnot command this old body of mine much 
longer. I’ve a lot to thank it for, but now 
it is proving its difference from man-made 
machinery. It can’t be repaired. When it’s 
through, it’s through. I wouldn’t mind bog- 
ging down like the one-hoss shay, but I hate 
to give out in spots. The details are quite 
uninteresting; but, Olive, my girl, I'm going 
fast. 

I shan’t come home. What’s the use? 
Almost any place is good enough to die in, 
and this is heavenly. The genial, sunny days 
touch me with lingering fingers. They are 
telling me good-by. They will pass out just 
ahead of me. November, or December at 
the latest, will bring the end. Don’t céme 
over, you and Wyatt. I couldn’t stand it, 
knowing why you had come. 

I've loved life. I don’t want to. give it 
up; but one generation must make way for 
the next, else things would get frightfully 
cluttered up. I wonder if the departing gen- 
eration ever really wants to go? I can’t 
quite get the thought of passing out “like 
one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
about him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 
I want more sunny days, more paddock talk, 
more time. When I lie down it will be to 
pleasant dreams, that’s true, but I don’t want 
to dream quite yet. Not yet. 

But the doctors know, and that’s all there 
is to it. 

You've been a fine little playmate, Olive. 
Thanks for all the love and forbearance 
you’ve given me. I haven't deserved it, and 
I haven’t returned it as I should. Maybe 
you will forgive me. Somehow I know you 
will. I wish I had beautiful paintings and 
jewels to leave you. You know how they 


went. I am not even going to leaye you a 
share of my remaining money. Most, of it 
goes to Kate, because she needs it. You don’t. 
The rest | am leaving to my friend, Madame 
Vaubonnier. Don’t wait until you run across 
her out at Pére Lachaise—she will take her 
flowers there as well as you—but look her up 
next time you are over, and let her think 
you are glad she has given me so much hap- 
piness during these last days, and before. 
It will mean much to her; and I shall know, 
wherever I am. 

Thanks to Wyatt, too, for the good busi- 
ness judgment that has enabled me to finish 
things up so comfortably. He’s one in a 
million. I think I miss not seeing him more 
than anything else I am forgoing, 

There’s one thing for which I have to ask 
your pardon, and you must not withhold 
it: I was so anxious to see you married in 
our own caste that I couldn't stand by and 
let you marry your builder-man without a 
protest. I knew you would love Wyatt in 
the end. That’s why I hurried things along 
a bit, by getting the steamer delayed and send- 
ing home a confidential announcement of 
your engagement almost two months before 
you really were. If it had caused you pain 
I'd have knocked my selfish old block off. 
But I could see it didn’t. So let me feel that 
I didn’t blunder, even though I was a very 
impertinent and loving old intruder. 

I can’t finish this, Olive. The thoughts 
come crowding so fast, so tenderly 

I stopped wishing there had been a son 
when you grew up and took your stand by 
your father’s side. God keep you. O. C. A. 


Wortham pulled out in one of the 
club’s tenders because his own had al- 
ready gone ahead. He loved,to approach 
the Houma from just this distance, in 
order to study the symmetry of her, to 
look for the detail which developed as 
he drew nearer, and finally to pull up 
alongside with a never-failing thrill of 
ownership. There was no one to meet 
him as he mounted the ship’s gangway, 

He realized that a fairly quick depar- 
ture was under way. His intention was 
to deliver the letter to Olive and “be 
very near her when she read it.” Then 
to leave her to herself, or take her back 
with him if she wished. His mood was 
all tenderness, reaching out to surround 
her with the sympathy which his appre- 
hension had aroused. He felt that death 
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serves its highest mission when it brings 
the living closer together. The cleans- 
ing power of tragedy—that was it, 
sweeping personal littleness out on the 
surging crest of its finality. He had for- 
gotten Olive’s attitude toward him. He 
was thinking only of her need of love 
just now, and of his great desire to wrap 
her up in it. 

Instead of entering the dining room 
from the after deck—the dining salon 
was at the aft end of the midship pas- 
sageway and the lounge was up ahead 
—he went forward to speak to the cap- 
tain; then came back through the lounge 
and entered the passageway. When he 
had almost reached the dining room, at 
its end, he was checked by the sound of 
Olive’s voice. 

“David,” she was saying, “you aren’t 
sure of that. Neither amI. It’s enough 
to think of ourselves, enough to be cer- 
tain that we are not working a greater 
injustice than that which was done to 
you—and me.” 

Wortham stopped still, as quiet as if 
he were facing a tribunal from which 
his sentence was about to be delivered. 
The passage in which he stood was 
dimly illuminated, while the room be- 
yond caught the direct and water-re- 
flected light through its windows, left 
and right. He could see without being 
seen. He looked at Olive and David in 
a perfect hypnosis of curiosity and an- 
ticipation. They were seated at one end 
of the table, the man to Olive’s right. 

Olive was pale, intent, her gaze slip- 
ping- from David's face to the circular 
glimpses of ithe Hudson, with its ac 
cumulated pleasure craft, extending 
halfway over to the steep, farther 
shore; then coming back in troubled 

, concentration to her companion. He 
was well worth looking at. Wortham 
regarded him quite impersonally: wide 
forehead, broad shoulders, level brows 
which shaded eyes of most unusual calm 
and power, a wrist that broadened 
sharply as he lifted his coffee cup, a 
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hand that would have to be clenched 
to make it fine; withal a strength that 
was notably clean and compelling. 

“But you will?” he said. “You will?” 

Wortham found it absolutely impos- 

sible to move. He wanted to speak, to 
clear his throat, to knock something 
over, to announce his presence in any 
onceivable way. He knew that pres- 
ently he would be able to think and act, 
yet for the moment he was as incapable 
of commanding himself as a paralytic. 

Their voices came faintly but clearly 
through the glass doors, like something 
from a magic box, unreal yet weighted 
with subtle doubts and clinging fears. 

“But is it right?” Olive asked, ac- 
centing the word in a way that made it 
burn in Wyatt’s ears. 

David shook his head like some one 
trying to get away from a long-fought 
obsession. 

“T don’t know right from wrong any 
more. All I know is that I love you and 
you love me.” 

“T haven’t said so, David.” 

“But you do, you do! Your resent- 
ment proves that.” 

“Does it?’ Olive answered. 

“You abhor the life you are living 
now.” 

“T wonder.” 

“Don’t you?” 

“Sometimes; often.” 

“You want to go out, Olive, into the 
world of men and thoughits and free- 
dom. You can’t take him there—he’s 
satisfied—and you wouldn’t want to.” 

“T am married to him.” 

“You weren’t meant to be.” 

“But I am, David. That’s the brutal 
thing about marriage. It holds.” 

David lowered his head and stared 
his reproof of her. 

“How can you 
know he——” 

“Don’t,” Olive checked him, “That 
isn’t worthy of you. Sometimes I am 
not even certain that it was he who 
came between us. I’m tired of thinking 
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about it. You say you need me, that 
with me you can fill the world’s eye, 
that together we—oh, David, wiy 
couldn’t we have had our chance from 
the start, without having to upset things 
so terribly as we’d have to now!” 

“It always seemed too splendid to be 
true,” said David. ‘“That’s why I was 
so quick to doubt it, and you.” 

A servant entered and mowed about 
the table, bringing them small amber 
glasses of liqueur. Olive’s eyes moved 
slowly over the room, taking it all in, 
pausing now and then and going baek 
to something passed, as if to catch a 
little troop of memories peeping out 
from chairs and corners. Her cigarette 
seemed to weave a haze about her face. 
She got abruptly to her feet. 

“You were quick,” she said, “and un- 
generous, but we won’t talk about that, 
not here, not on the Houma—God, no! 
The horses will be waiting for us at 
Deepwood. We're going to ride until 


we get away from everything that clouds 


one’s sight. Out into the woods. I can 
think there.” 

“That’s all I want,” said David very 
earnestly. 

“The workmen will believe we’ve rid- 
den out to plan some new landscape 
stunt, and there'll be no one to ques- 
tion.” 

“T can’t play that rdle much longer,” 
David protested. 

“Your rdle of landscape gardener?” 
Olive laughed. “You shouldn’t feel the 
responsibility so keenly, especially since 
it was thrust upon you. We couldn’t 
have seen each other so often without 
_. 

David caught her hand and let his 
fingers slip along her rounded arm. 

“That’s been the best of it,” he said. 

Olive drew away. 

“Wait, David,” she said. 

Wortham was jerked out of his leth- 
argy when he saw David touch his wife. 
His impulse was to smash through the 
doors and throw this heroic intruder 
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into the river. Then he laughed at him- 
self, ever so noiselessly and satirically, 
Who was he to censor Olive’s friend- 
ships? He had let her go her own way 
for more than.two years, knowing as_ 
little of her real life as if she had been 
a visitor in his home. He had kept un- 
deviatingly to the course laid out for 
himself, always hoping that the infini- 
tude of little things by which he showed 
his unwavering regard would convince 
her in the end. His had not been the 
quietude of one who withholds a con- 
fession in order to avoid condemnation. 
Rather it had been the calm silence of 
one who sees life too hopefully to waste 
time with the discussion of errors that 
need not be recalled. He had been very 
sure that Olive, of her own accord, 
would come into a new, clear vision. 
What little joy the situation afforded 
was due to his confidence in her broad- 
ening outlook and a submerged sort of 
satisfaction in his own forbearance. 

He could not believe that what he saw 
meant more than its externals indicated. 
Olive wouldn’t cheat. When she was 
ready to end it, she would tell him 
frankly. So what was this but the prep- 
aration for a decision? What was there 
to defend her from? Another man 
loved her. That proved his good judg- 
ment. He wanted her because of an 
earlier understanding between them. 
She freely admitted that understanding. 
She openly régretted its termination 
under conditions which had deprived 
them of the exercise of their own wills. 
Wortham did not need to wonder what 
their course would have been. 

With the differing relations which 
Olive’s marriage had created, it was not 
unnatural that the thing which had been 
forbidden should take on a glamour all 
its own. Every facet of its attraction 
would have to be considered by Olive, 
accepted or rejected, before she could 
make an unhampered decision to find 
her happiness in being Wortham’s wife; 
before she could accept her problematic 
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loss as something far less than her ac- 
tual gain, in loyalty and love from her 
husband. If the distance between Olive 
and himself were, in the final analysis, 
his fault and no one else’s, that did not 
nullify the fact that only Olive could 
ever take the reconciling step, no mat- 
ter what light was thrown on the condi- 
tions that had brought about their mar- 
riage. 

Wortham left Mr. Ames’ letter with 
the skipper, saying that it should be 
given to his wife at once, and that he 
looked forward to seeing her at dinner. 

It would take them three hours to get 
to Deepwood on the Houma. Wortham 
knew that he would be there ahead of 
them. That decision reasoned itself out 
unconsciously. Free as he wished Olive 
to feel, he rather longed to be at Deep- 
wood to meet her when she came. He 
wanted ‘to emphasize the established re- 
lation that existed between Olive and 
himself, incomplete though it was. He 
stood for the position which she would 
be giving up. He owned the things that 
No one knew better than 
she how ready he was to round out their 
lives with an accord which would out- 
weigh even the shortcoming with which 
she credited him. There is also some- 
thing, he realized, in waiting like a thor- 
oughbred. 

He could make Deepwood in about 
an hour and a half. That left him time 
to go home and to tune up his favorite 
twelve-cylinder engine before he started. 

On the way out, as he cut through the 
keen October air, he spent his time won- 
dering how his forbears would have met 
the situation. He imagined that each 
would have dominated it, and probably 
neither would have hesitated to hurt the 
woman. Wortham, the first, would have 
pounded through the doors and done 
just what his grandson wanted to do, 
and didn’t. The second Wortham 
would have been more self-righteous in 
his anger, because he had less right to 
be. The force of the first would have 
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appeared as cruelty in the second. Yet 
each would have had his way long be- 
fore Wortham did. 

The conditions which they prepared 
for him had begotten his pride. They 
could not resent his own additions of 
forbearance, poise, and sportsmanship. 
Yet the combination tied his hands in 
ways which they would never have ad- 
mitted. 

He wondered, too, if either would 
have understood the thing called wom- 
anhood as it stands forth, to-day—an 
entity; a fearless, confident, self-reliant 
organism which accepts no classification 
but its own; the ultimate example of 
equality. He had no wish to fall short 
of their best standards; but he rather 
felt that his present obligations had cre- 
ated a severer test than they had been 
called on to undergo. 

Wortham swung through Deepwood’s 
massive gateway, shot over the curving 
drive, and stopped in front of the house. 
He turned the car over to a chauffeur 
and hurried up the steps. 

“When Mrs. Wortham comes,” he 
said, “tell her I am here, and would like 
to see her.”’ 

“Beg pardon, sir, but Mrs. Wortham 
has gone.” 

“She is coming up on the Houma,” 
Wortham said impatiently. “Be on the 
watch for her.” 

“Pardon me, sir, but Mrs. Wortham 
came up by motor—and is gone.” 
Where?” 

“Mrs. Wortham and a gentleman are 
riding over the estate, sir. The horses 
were waiting, and they started very 
soon.” 

Wortham went collectedly into his 
library. His feet seemed to be moving 
very slowly and his heart very fast. He 
had waited too long. He realized in a 
flash that he had no intention of leaving 
this decision to Olive alone. He was 
going to direct her processes of selec- 
tion surely and remarkably quickly. 
“Don’t let her run away with the fam- 
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ily barouche,”-Mr. Ames had said. Not 
by all the shades of his honored ances- 
tors! The fact of her present freedom 
to weigh her inclinations, out in the 
woods where she could think, seemed 
to start something hot and bulbous in 
his head. It spread and sputtered and 
sparkled. 

Grimly he watched his fingers buckle 
slowly into the shape of a thoroughly 
useful-looking fist. His hand went for- 
ward to a drawer in his desk, opening 
it jerkily. Then he slammed it shut 
with a bang. He did not want to see 
the thing his palm was itching for. He 
pushed all the buttons on his house 
phone and was immediately confronted 
by butler, maid, and chauffeur. He or- 
dered a closed car, informed the butler 
that he and Mrs. Wortham would be 
at Deepwood for the next month, and 
requested the maid to bring Olive’s 
heaviest fur coat. 

“Tt isn’t here, sir.” 

“Where is it?” Wortham snapped. 

“Mrs. Wortham sent it away with 
some other things yesterday, sir.” 

“Where to?” 

“T don’t know, sir. 

She found a coat, however, and 
Wortham tore it from her hands as he 
ran down the steps. He slammed him- 
self into the car, and ordered his driver 
to go like the devil until he was told 
to stop. 

Two roads branched off from Deep- 
wood Lane. One followed the river 
back to the city; the other led off to the 
woods which gave the estate its name. 

“Which road, sir?” the driver asked. 


“Which road, which road, you God-’ 


forsaken ass? This one! It’s the only 
one she could have taken. Move!” 

He sat on the edge of his seat, search- 
ing the road ahead. It led straight away 
for several miles, then wound gently 
back and forth, easing itself into the 
forest that spread on to the hills far off 
on the right. Occasionally it offered a 
direct stretch of a mile or so, but most 


of the time there was an agonizing curve 
ahead cutting off his view. 

“Make it snappy,” Wortham would 
say. “What are you waiting for?” 

Olive and her David had an hour’s 
start. It ought to be easy. There had 
been no crossroads. So far they had 
been flanked by stone- fences or first- 
year growth which no rider would care 
to penetrate. An hour’s start. It ought 
to be easy. Corners were rounded with 
the heavy car almost off the ground, 
while Wortham urged his driver to 
greater speed. 

Pride gone, forbearance torn to 
pieces, patience petered out; love ramp- 
ant. A mad desire to take his wife by 
the shoulders and shake her, followed by 
the humblest sort of realization of the 
many means by which he could have 
spared her the uncertain paths she had 
traversed. For Mr. Oliver Curtis 
Ames a jumbled estimate, made up of 
alternating currents of hate and love. 
For himself not much of anything, ex- 
cept a querulous wonder whether loy- 
alty to any one on earth was worth the 
price he paid for it. For Olive—and 
then his thoughts flowed clearly and in 
order—the conviction that she was the 
joy he had squandered. 


He made himself lean back. He 


closed his eyes and sent a big, compel- 
ling wish romping down the road ahead. 
If only it could overtake her and make 
her wait. He had never felt until this 
moment that there was anything he 
could not bargain for and buy. He was 
the young man who had everything, yet 
what he wanted more than anything 
else was eluding him with maddening 
success. Then the spirit of Wortham, 
the first, blazed up and filled him with 
the determined consciousness that he 
would win this greatest thing of all. 
They swept around an unusually nar- 
row curve. Suddenly the horn sounded 
a frantic warning. The car stopped 
short, with a long-drawn, grinding 
groan. Instantly Wortham was out of 
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it, with an impetus due to his own anx- 
iety as much as to the unexpected halt. 
He was just in time to see a frightened 
horse with a broken bridle stop short, 
feet bunched and legs taut as quiver- 
ing reeds. Wyatt watched him wheel 
and streak back down the road, with a 
short-stirruped saddle slipping from his 
back. 


CHAPTER IX. / 


If Wortham’s wish could have fol- 
lowed his command it would have sped 
along until it reached a lane that turned 
off just this side of a sleepy little station 
huddling beside a rusty little railroad. 
Teeminster, the place was called, with 
nothing but a brick kiln and a laggard 
score of houses to justify its existence. 
It boasted two trains a day, which rat- 
tled up into the wooded hills, carrying 
guests to the quaint old inns and lodges 
which sportsmen patronized the whoie 
year round. The ancient station master 
had nothing more to do than check his 
daily shipment of brick and listen in on 
the party wire that fed him news of his 
nearest neighbors. He kept a weather 
eye on the road, tao, and could tell you 
the names of many of the notables who 
motored up to Deepwood. 

The lane led nowhere in particular. 
Its last wheel tracks had been soaked 
up long since by the thick covering of 
fallen leaves. One could have gone a 
hundred yards without hearing anything 
except the whir of birds which started 
up from the flanking underbrush. 

The voices of Olive and David cut 
into the silence like a call across a field 
of snow. Their mounts were wet about 
the flanks. David leaned toward her 
with his hand on her wrists. She threw 
herself back, matching her weight 
against the force of his grasp. 

“No, David!” Olive said. 

“This morning you almost promised.” 

“I was dreaming.” 

“Keep on, with me.” 

“It’s all over—I couldn't.” 


“What difference does it make who 
came between us?” 

“It makes all the difference in the 
world. I’ve been as unfair to him as 
my father was to me.” 

“The knowledge has come too late,” 
he said, dropping her hands. “Isn't. it 
true that before it came you had begun 
to think-less and less of who was re- 
sponsible, while you realized more and 
more clearly that what might have been 
—may still come true?” 

Olive looked away. 

“You had, Olive,” he went on, “be- 
cause you let me talk about my dreams 
and plans for you.” 

“It’s over, I tell you,” Olive cried. 

“It has just begun,” David answered 
firmly. 

“No!” 

“Let me tell you why,” he said. “This 
morning I wrote him, Olive, before I 
met you at the club. I knew to-day 
would bring the truth. I told him who 
I am—not the landscape architect you’re 
supposed to have been consulting, but 
only a friend of the real expert, a will- 
ing substitute because it brought me 
close to you. I told him how I’ve loved 
you from the beginning and should have 
had you always; and that I meant to take 
you now, if you were willing, and keep 
you till the end.” 

Olive looked at him in utter amaze- 
ment; silent, as if in recognition of the 
strength of purpose shining in his face 
and vibrating through his voice. Then 
she opened her. heart. 

“T knew, too, David, that 
would mean the turning point. Women 
always know. I was so nearly ready to 
do whatever you asked that I actually 
sent hampers of my clothes on to the 
hotel which was to be my first stopping 
place after I had left my husband! That 
was yesterday. They’re there now, wait- 
ing for me at Edmonston Inn, up 
above Teeminster. It’s so quiet and se- 
cluded that if you had wished you could 
have come, too, and no one would have 
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been the wiser. I was tired of the life 
I’m leading, sick of its emptiness. I 
wanted frankness and freedom. Your 
love seemed very beautiful. I thought 
Wyatt wouldn’t care, because I would 
show him the justice of my going back 
to you. Even then you could have 
driven me into myself again, if you had 
said one thing that hurt or made me 
ashamed. Thank God, you didn’t. 
When I told you this morning to wait, 
I meant that it wouldn't be long before 
we were together. Then my father 
spoke to me, from his last little breath- 
ing place before the end. You know 
what he said. Do you wonder that I 
feel like going to Wyatt on my knees 
and begging for his love?” 

David shook his head. 

“It’s too late. We've come back to 
where we were, my dear.” 

“You mean your letter, David? I’m 
glad you wrote it. I am not going home 
to-night, but I shall write him, too. I'll 
tell him just what I’ve told you, and if 
he wants me, he will come and get me.” 

David fastened his gray eyes on her, 
black now with the strength of his in- 
tention. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“Where my clothes are, naturally.” 

“Edmonston Inn, up above Teemin- 
ster?” he repeated, as if trying to fix it 
in his memory. “Where is it?” 

“Over there, twenty miles or so.” 
Dlive pointed toward the hills rising 
over the autumn treetops. “A train goes 
up from Teeminster, but I am going to 
take the short cut through the woods.” 

“T am coming, too, Olive. Not with 
you. Later.” 

Olive searched his face, and he met 
her gaze freely, with eyes as open as a 
boy’s. 

“You can’t,” she said. 

“T must.” 

“No.” 


“T told you it has just begun. 
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“Don’t be a fool, David. It’s over? 

“The old grief and separation mustn't 
come again,” said David. “I couldn't 
stand it.” He was speaking through lips 
almost closed, so solemnly that Olive 
flashed a quick, uneasy glance into his 
eyes. “I must talk +o you,” he went on 
slowly, “until I make you see what's 
best for us. To-night rs 

“But I know what’s best for me,” 
Olive interrupted. “To you my only 
obligation is a dream. Wyatt has waited 
for what’s already his, forgiving the 
meanest doubt I could possibly have 
held.” 

David scarcely seemed to hear. He 
edged his horse in closer. Olive held out 
her hand, then drew it back abruptly, 

“I’m going, David. Please try to un- 
derstand.” 

“Just—begun, Olive—dear.” 

Like a flash she wheeled her mount, 
urging it to top speed. A flirt of dust, 


an eddy of dead leaves, and she was 
gone. 


A direct nature such as Ollive’s is 
slow to reason out a chain of extenuat- 
ing circumstances. ‘It accepts an acco- 
lade or a curse at its fundamental valua- 
tion. The thing is good or bad. There 
is no wonder as to its goodness or ex- 
tenuation of its badness. 

She had accepted the fact of Wyatt’s 
subterfuge at its face value, becoming 
convinced of its truth in a moment of 
extreme repugnance to its seeming bru-- 
tality and selfishness. She could not 
find excuses because the thing itself was 
too vital, too far-reaching in its hurt- 
fulness. She had not stopped to ques- 
tion, because there had been no direct 
denial from her husband. She took it 
into her heart and life, somewhat as @ 
reformer, a crusader, cherishes a great 
truth he has discovered. She pondered 
it, lived with it, and at last was quite 
possessed by it. Your less direct, com- 
promising nature, finds reason to doubt 
the force of any conviction, even one 
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that is self-erected. 
crusader. 


Not so with your 
His conviction is a creed. 

Yet an outlived creed sometimes falls 
like a broken god, crumbling into dust 
with the force of its own descent. Then 
your crusader, with his direct nature, 
‘goes through an empty moment when 
there is no god at all, grasping hungrily 
for the truth, before he finally catch 
hold of the new and bigger thought, the 
great conviction which is spreading 
through the void, shaping itself out of 
the dust of a bygone belief. 

Olive did not read her father’s mes- 
until she and David had 
reached Deepwood on their ride up 
through the country. She turned the 
wheel over to David for a moment while 
she tore the letter open. Her choking 
cry of amazement, her wrenching read- 
justment to the truth, carried them 
through the gate at a snail’s pace, both 
of them confronting a new conception 
of life, of their relation to it and to 


almost 


sage 


themselves. 

They were quiet, constrained, when 
they mounted the waiting horses and 
started down the road. Gradually their 
pace quickened until they were almost 
racing, with Olive always in the lead. 
That ride must have been Olive’s empty 
moment, when there seemed to be no 
God at all; because she would not have 
herself if she had not wondered 
whether it was not too late to mend the 
thing that she had marred; whether she 
had gone too far along her individual 
way ever to find Wyatt waiting if she 
should turn and retrace her steps. 

But for David’s concentration on the 
future he had built, his insistence out 
there in the woods that life for them 
had just begun, Olive, might still have 
wondered, and let the uncertainty drain 
her present longing of its force. Every 
stroke that David added was like a fresh 
light to Olive on the past. Suddenly it 
burst upon her, this new conviction 
which had shaped itself out of a by- 
gone dream. She quivered under the 


be en 


strength of her belief. She bent low 
before the radiant image of her love. 

“Wyatt, Wyatt, Wyatt!” she called, 
as her horse tore down the woodsy lane. 

At the main road she turned to the 
right and galloped toward Teeminster 
station. A telephone was there. She 
could get word to Wyatt, and tell him 
she was waiting for him. Waiting. 
waiting—not at a stupid inn up in the 
hills, but at home, their home, Deep- 
wood. 

She dropped her bridle over the 
clumsy hitching post and upset the soli- 
tude of the station master like a red- 
cheeked hurricane. 

“Well, Mrs. Wortham, well,” said the 
bent old dignitary. “I haven’t seen you 
for——” 

“Your telephone, quick, Mr. Perkins. 
I must talk to New York.” 

It took twenty minutes of persuasion 
and cajolery and Ames temper to find 
out that Wyatt was not there. She gave 
orders that would start a frantic search 
and inform him, wherever he was 
fourtd, that she would be at Deepwood 
for the night, and wanted him to come 
to her the moment he received the mes- 
sage. 

Just as she finished, and turned wear- 
ily from the imstrument, old Perkins 
banged into the room. 

“Your horse has busted loose,” he in- 
formed her, “and he’s running galley- 
west up the road to Deepwood !” 

“What did you do to him, *‘you—Mr. 
Perkins ?” 

“Nothing! I was just a-stroking his 
nose. Must ’a’ been those workmen 
dumpin’ bricks that scared him.” 

Olive hurried from the station in time 
to see her boasted mount running away 
at honie-stretch speed. 

“Hotspur!” she cried. “Stop!” 

For answer she got the snapping clat- 
ter of the empty stirrups and an extra 
flip of the broken bridle. 

“’*Stoo bad,” said Mr. Perkins. 
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“It is,” Olive agreed disconsolately. 
She dropped wearily to the loafers’ 

bench which decorated the sunny side 

of* the building. She extended and 
crossed her booted legs, and dug for her 
cigarette case. Then she said to Mr. 

Perkins, the woods, and the world: 
“Damn the luck!” 

Mr. Perkins nodded his head sympa- 
thetically, forward and back, over and 
over again, as if he couldn't stop. it. 
Olive could. 

“Go inside, my good man,” she said, 
“and call Deepwood. Tell them I am 
waiting here.” 

For once in her life Olive did not ob- 
ject to waiting. There were dreams she 
had to recall, close arms to feel, and 
reveries to float through. The sun 
dropped lower, throwing its golden glow 
over the motionless figure on the loaf- 
ers’ bench, touching the smooth cheek, 
glorifying the tumbled hair that slipped, 


, 
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unheeded, from under the tilted hat. 
Suddenly she sat erect. 

Hoofbeats up the road, from the di- 
rection in which her horse had disap- 
peared; then Hotspur himself, trotting 
lazily back to her; then a car behind 
him, with two men on the driver’s seat 
searching the road on either side. Then 
the quick realization of what it meant 
—Wyatt coming toward her, Wyatt 
leaning forward as if to find her the 
sooner, Wyatt with his eyes on her, 
Wyatt with a lifetime of love lighting 
up his face. 

She ran out into the road, a beautiful, 
boyish figure of a woman, her hat fallen 
back, her copper-gold hair tumbling over 
her shoulders. 

Wyatt’s arms were wide and waiting. 

“Wyatt, Wyatt, Wyatt,” she said, 
twisting his ears and drawing his face 
down to hers, “do you think you could 
ever love such a fool as I have been?” 


ili ( 


THE PLATONIC LOVER 


You bend your brows at me or look askance, 
When I would only breathe a fresh delight 


On your walled garden. 


Would you hedge from sight 


The stooping clouds, the blue sky’s pure expanse? 
May no birds come, no butterflies entrance 

The languid noon with palpitating flight ? 

Must all the blossoms fade in shadow blight 
Because you fear the mild sun’s alien glance? 


My friend, if you but let me call you so, 
"Tis you gain most by all that I would give. 
Yours is the garden, but no flowers can grow 
If air and sunlight do not help them live. 
No tenderer, no more chaste are these than I; 
Shut us all out—and see your garden die. 
CHARLES WHARTON STORK, 
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O one, least of all Martin Kin- 
kaid, understood the thing that 
happened to Katharine Anway. 

If you aren’t interested in hearing 
about the emotional processes of a 
woman over thirty, you must not read 
this story. For Katharine Anway was 
over thirty, and a celebrity, when she 
underwent the transformation which 


for a time made her, not celebrated, 
but notorious. 

To understand her at all, granted that 
her maturity has not discouraged you, 


you must go back to what she was be- 
fore her very extraordinary personal 
revolution. 

She typifies nothing. 
is, an individual. 

Martin Kinkaid met her first when she 
was twenty-five; a woman already fa- 
mous as a painter of mural decorations. 
Kinkaid was lounging through his an- 
nual vacation at an Adirondack Club. 
There he met Katharine Anway’s 
mother—a veranda introduction that 
did not call for confidences. But Mrs. 
Anway confided at once in Kinkaid. 

“Katharine is very tired, Mr. Kin- 
kaid. She wants particularly to be un- 
disturbed.” 

“Of course,” Kinkaid said. But he 
was more eager to meet the painter than 
he dared to say. Her mother was over- 
dressed and pervasive, seemingly ob- 
sessed by the fame and fortune that had 
come to her “little girl.” Kinkaid lis- 
tened politely, bored to tears, to hours 


of eulogy, a blatant, maternal trumpet- 
ing. 


She “was, and 


By Mildred Cram 


Author of “Cats,” “Exhibit B,” etc. 


“My daughter is a genius, Mr. Kin- 
kaid. Mr. Anway and | knew, when 
she was only five years old, that she was 
destined for a career. Such pencil 
sketches! Drawings of cats and dogs 
and people, all perfect! At five! Of 
course we sacrificed our own lives. Mr. 
Anway worked night and day to pay 
for her education. He was a silk sales- 
man, on the road. Commission basis, 
you know. Katharine must have every- 
thing—schools, masters, friends. I gave 
my own life toher. Why, Mr. Kinkaid, 
I hardly ever saw Mr. Anway! And 
I was a young woman. You can im- 
agine that it wasn’t easy, to leave my 
home and my husband and to travel 
around Europe with Katharine. We 
lived in Florence for two years. Be- 
tween you and me, I hated it. Such 
drafty churches and dirty boarding 
houses and chilblains! But Katharine 
was happy. Always poking around the 
galleries and palaces, drawing, draw- 
ing, drawing—a genius!” 

Kinkaid tried to escape. 

“No doubt,” he said, hoisting himself 
out of the club-veranda rocking-chair 
with a simulated alacrity, as if he really 
must be running. As a matter of fact, 
he had nothing to do beyond staring at 
the mountains. 

Mrs. Anway drew her elaborate fur 
tippet more closely about her shoulders. 
A tight look came at the corners of her 
mouth. 

“Well, of course, Mr. Anway died. 
Overworked. A martyr, if I do say so. 
To a cause, Mr. Kinkaid. To a cause.” 
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Kinkaid fled, convinced that he did 
not want to meet the painter, after all. 
He had heard too much about her from 
her mother. And what he had heard 
did not coincide with the mental picture 
he had made for himself. He felt 
cheated out of an enthusiasm. This 
young woman had emerged from a 
welter of mediocre artists as an au- 
thentic creator. Her first big panel, 
exhibited at the New York Library, had 
hit the fastidious Kinkaid between the 
eyes. Here was an American talent, 
graduated from foreign influences into 
a style vigorous, audacious, essentially 
of the New World. Its Americanism 
lay rather in its new idiom—a secure 
technique applied to a bold, youthful 
vision. She was indeed a prodigy. A 
mid-Western courthouse had followed 
her success, and Kinkaid had made a 
twenty-four-hour journey to see with 
his own eyes whether she had played 
straight with her promise. 

She had. The scaffolding was still 
in place, but Kinkaid had glimpses of 
surprising beauty—landscape  trans- 
lucent and somehow epic; plain, forest, 
hills; the essence of the untutored, care- 
less American earth. The allegorical 
and historical figures were painted with- 
out hesitation or fear—alive, colorful, 
dramatically electrifying. 

Kinkaid stood in the cold, cluttered 
room craning his neck. Fifty feet 
above his head, Katharine Anway was 
at work, a tall figure in a dirty linen 
smock. Her face, Kinkaid thought 
then, was white and tired. But she 
worked with a sort of fury, a strength 
far beyond her delicate physique. “She 
just lays it on,” Kinkaid chuckled. “By 
George! What a worker! What a 
splasher !” 

He tiptoed away and took the first 
train back to New York, where he 
played at being a social creature between 
trips made in the pursuit of archzologi- 
cal secrets. 

It had never occurred to him to speak 


to Katharine Anway, or even to raise 
his hat in salutation to the artist he 
believed her to be. She was as remote 
as a legendary figure, as removed from 
reality as the shade of Giotto. 

And here she was, within reach, if 
he chose to take advantage of a rocking- 
chair acquaintance with her mother. 

He did not choose to, that was all, 
Whenever he could, he avoided Mrs, 
Anway, mentally labeling her a de- 
bauched press agent. But in spite of 
himself he heard a great deal about 
Katharine Anway. She was, it seems, 
a voluntary spinster, dedicated to her 
art. 

“Men don’t interest her, Mr. Kinkaid. 
Never have. She is cold-blooded, per- 
haps. I’m not saying she hasn’t a heart 
—I’ve seen her cry over sick or ill- 
treated animals—but she just isn’t silly. 
She can’t waste time on such things as 
love and marriage. She wouldn’t leave 
me, besides. Why, I’ve given my life 
to her. My whole life.” 

Kinkaid got out of these intimate 
revelations as often as he could. He 
felt a vague distaste, as if he had taken 
advantage of a kevhole and had peeped 
into the very secret places of 4 woman’s 
soul. What the thunder did he care 
about this painter's spiritual virginity? 

Very naturally, wherever Katharine 
Anway was, there was also an immedi- 
ate evacuation of those pleasant and 
perhaps oversensitive people who had 
listened to Mrs. Anway’s advance no- 
tices. Katharine sat beside her mother 
on the sunny veranda, her hands folded 
listlessly, her white face turned aside, 
as if she were listening for the thou- 
sandth time to the story of her father’s 
martyrdom. Probably she was. 

Kinkaid’s vacation was drawing to 
a close when he met her. 

He had set out to climb Old Giant be- 
fore breakfast. He expected to at- 
tempt Everest with a party of English 
scientists during the winter and had 
been getting his legs in trim on these 
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gentle slopes. The forest was cool and 
wet, fragrant with the resinous sweet- 
ness of pine and hemlock, fern and 
winterberry. Kinkaid wanted dawn to 
wait for him so that he could se the 
sun spin up from the green cup of the 
valley, trailing the early mists as a 
from a cloud of gauze. 
He hurried, and arrived on the smooth, 
bald cranium of Old Giant in time for 
the miracle. He was, he found, not to 
be alone. Katharine Anway was sit- 
ting Turk-fashion on the slope, her 
hands clasped around her knees, eyes 
on the pool of orange light in the east, 
there where the sun hesitated in’ the 
wings, gathering beauty to itself. 

Kinkaid made the best of it and sat 
down beside her. 

“Good morning, Miss Anway. 
Martin Kinkaid—a—well, 
friend of your mother’s. 


dancer rises 


I'm 

rather a 
I'm awfully 
sorry if I’m going to spoil this for 
you.” 

She turned her head. 

“On,” \nd then: “Not at 
all.” 

‘(Good heavens, what a prig,” 
kaid thought. 

He stared at her as discreetly as he 
could. This was literally the first time 
he had been close enough to study her 
features She was handsome—oh, very. 
\ fine white forehead, brown eyes with 
deep lids, a satisfactory, aristocratic 
Her mouth puzzled him. The 
upper lip curved—it was a Grecian lip, 
archaic, beautiful, indicative of strong 
feeling. “Well, well,” Kinkaid thought. 
this? The nose of an 

The mouth of a sensualist. 
The eyes of an intellectual. Oh, my! 
Oh, my! Here’s a potage.” 

He was so that the sun 
caine up without his having noticed it. 
Che reflection of that début was strong 
on Katharine Anway’s face. And 
Kinkaid was enough of a questioner to 
want an answer. He wasn’t, as you 
will find out, a psychologist. He ac- 


she said. 


Kin- 


nose. 


“How's 
Epicurean. 


abs« rbed 
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cepted what every one else accepted 
about this woman, and that was not 
nearly enough. 

“Do you come here every morning?” 
he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“No. I shouldn’t care to wake mother 
so early—she’s a wretched sleeper, poor 
mother. This morning I tiptoed out. 
It was my last chance; we're leaving 
this afternoon.” 

“Your mother adores you,” 
said. 

Katharine Anway’s look brightened. 

“Oh, she does. I know! I’m awfully 
grateful. To have any one love you 
like that—I feel that I can never do 
enough——”"_ * 

“Good heavens,” Kinkaid 
“the madness is mutual.” 

With his habitual manner of an 
amused onlooker at a comedy, he said 
lightly : 

“T went all the way to Ohio to see 
your frescoes. You are an astonishing 
young woman.” . 

She did not smile at being called as- 
tonishing by a strange man. Staring 
into the conflagration of sun 


Kinkaid 


thought, 


and mist, 
with. her fine, long-fingered hands still 
clasped about her knees, she talked shop. 
She was learned and serious. And Kin- 
kaid, being somewhat of an adventurer 
in the feminine, was pained by this pre- 
Who wanted to hear 
Gozzoli and Fra Angelico? She painted 
like a poet and talked like a pedant! 


cision. about 


He stretched out on Giant’s gray fore- 


head, lighted his pipe and_ listened, 
watching Katharine Anway from under 
the peak of his tweed cap. 

He decided that she might be pretty, 
if she fluffed her hair a bit and gave 
up wearing starched waists with high 
collars. Her shoes were too large. She 
seemed to advertise her indifference to 
men by the astonishing ugliness of her 
clothes. But she could not disguise her 
figure; she had the“broad back and 
magnificent shoulders of a goddess-or 
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an opera singer. Kinkaid guessed 
shrewdly that she had never worn a 
low-necked gown. She would go to a 
dinner party in a corduroy skirt and 
one of those terrific shirt waists, if 
she went at all. 

Presently he gave her up as a femi- 
nine creature and listened respectfully 
to what she was saying. He had made 
his judgment according to Paris. Now, 
he paid attention with the other side 
of his nature. She couldn’t intrigue 
him, you see, but she might prove to 
be an excellent friend. 

Katharine Anway knew when the 
critical Kinkaid beside her gave way 
to that charming Kinkaid who could 
make himself irresistible to old ladies, 
spinsters, children and dogs. She felt 


herself discarded as a potential flirta- 
tion and taken on as a personality. Kin- 
kaid never guessed why she got up so 
suddenly. 

“I’m going down. 


Mother will be 
She paused. “I spoiled your 
I’m sorry,” she said. 


anxious.” 
sunrise. 


Kinkaid followed her down the moun- 
tain. She had the free gait of a hunt- 
ress in spite of her heavy shoes, yet 
her eyes when they met his were as 
cool as twin mountain springs, impar- 
tial, tranquil. She was pleasant—he 
couldn’t find a flaw in her manner— 
but somehow she shut him out, banged 
-the door in his face. Kinkaid wasn’t 
used to it. Annoyed, he rather con- 
sciously brought. his famous charm to 
bear on her indifference. They sat on 
a moss-covéred log halfway down the 
trail, and Kinkaid laid himself out to 
surpass Kinkaid. He told her more 
about himself than he had confessed 
to a woman in ten years—not since 
his sophomoric confessions, certainly. 
And Katharine Anway listened as a 
man would listen with bent head and 
averted eyes. 

“We're going to be friends,” he said 
desperately, at last. “Aren’t we?” 
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“Oh, yes,” she answered. “We can’t 
help it, now.” 

“Need we?” 

“No.” She met his eyes. 
a friend.” 

Which was all the encouragement he 
had, for Katharine and Mrs. Anway 
left that afternoon. Mrs. Anway made 
it conspicuously plain that they were 
going to Ohio for the official dedica- 
tion of the frescoes. A little, awed 
gathering of her scraped acquaintances 
said good-by, and stared at Katharine. 
Kinkaid saw them off more intimately, 
driving to Elizabethtown with them. 
He intended to see more of Katharine 
in the future. 

She wore a tweed traveling dress and 
a quite terrible hat. But the look she 
gave Kinkaid when he left them at 
Elizabethtown was an appeal to his 
charity and his affection. She wanted 
him. She particularly wanted him, of 
all people He lifted his hat, sud- 
denly assailed by the fact of her great- 
ness. 

It was a very humble Kinkaid who 
ventured to call on her late in October. 
For two months the newspapers had 
been peppered with her name, her 
achievements, her superiority. Kath- 
arine was already in her niche, a su- 
perior person; she emerged as one of 
the American immortals. Kinkaid 
studied her photographs with something 
more than curiosity; they had had an 
intimate hour together on the slopes of 
Old Giant, something almost emotional. 
The wrong accent, the wrong atmos- 
phere, a “next” meeting hurried, 
strained or self-conscious, and the deli- 
cate strands of compatibility would be 
broken forever. So fragile are the 
threads that bind friend to friend. 

Kinkaid made certain of an hour 
when Katharine would be at home, by 
engaging Mrs. Anway in a long-distance 
telephone conversation between his 
apartment in town and the Anway house 
in Connecticut. 


“T need 
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“Katharine is very tired, Mr. Kin- 
kaid. So many people! So many de- 
mands! I must watch her so carefully. 
You could come ‘for tea, and then catch 
the six-o’clock train back to town.” 

“Certainly,” he said. 

He approached the house on foot, 
walking from the station through a 
forest of oaks.in the full glory of 
autumn russet and gold. It was a misty 
day, warm as summer, the Indian sum- 
mer of antiquity; something of the 
promise of fullness still in the air and 
a faint chirruping of insects in the fields. 
Kinkaid gathered a spray of crimson 
maple leaves and stalks of goldenrod 
and blue aster. But he threw them 
down again. Katharine Anway wasn't 
the sort of woman to whom a man could 
offer flowers, even wild flowers frayed 
by the first frosts. He sensed that such 
a gesture would only drive her farther 
away. 

The house, a reconstructed farm- 
house with low outbuildings and a mag- 
nificent row of elms, now showering 
roof and lawn with falling leaves, sat 
on the crest of a hill. 

Kinkaid thought: ‘“Confounded 
lonely! I wonder why she lives here? 
Twenty-five, and buried behind a 
Colonial facade.” 

Mrs. Anway received him, with 
something highly embroidered in her 
manner. Katharine was in the studio. 
But he wouldn’t mind waiting, of 
course. She would substitute as well 
as she could. 

Kinkaid managed to glance at the 
hallway—surprising, exquisite, neat as 
wax, with fine mahogany, a chaste stair- 
way and walls tinted gray. A very 
comforting and dignified serenity. 

Then he saw Katharine, waiting for 
‘m in the drawing-room. For an in- 
nt the state of his heart betrayed his 
eagerness that nothing should go wrong. 
He went forward and took her big, 
beautiful hand into his clasp, contriving 
to be what he believed she wanted him 


to be, an impersonal soul, a friend. It 
cost him an effort, because Kinkaid was 
naturally preoccupied when it came to 
women. But this woman expected 
more of him. He stood the test, all 
things considered, rather well. 

“I am glad to see you,” she said, 

Mrs. Anway blocked his reply: 

“Mr. Kinkaid must catch the six 
o'clock, darling. I thought we’d have 
tea here, aiid then you might show him 
around the new studio—there’ll be time 
for that.” 

“Yes,” Katharine said. “Of course.” 

It was Mrs. Anway’s tea hour; she 
cafhe between those two as effectually 
as a stone wall. Katharine was pa- 
tient, tender, self-effacing ; she watched 
her mother with a sort of affectionate 
tolerance. 

“Oh, mother. 
ter me. 


I'm not? Don’t flat- 
Mr. Kinkaid will imagine that 


I take myself seriously.” 
Reporters dogging 


“But it’s true. 
her, camping on the doorstep. Re- 
quests from every museum in the coun- 
try for something of hers to exhibit. 
The Luxembourg bought the panel— 
you knew, of course? A gold medal 
from Carnegie.” 

“Please, mother. Mr. 
interested.” 

“But I am,” he 
“enormously.” 

He was ashamed to discover that he 
was annoyed by this recital of achieve- 
ment. Why on earth didn’t the girl 
turn off the maternal spouting? Would 
he have more tea? He would. Had 
he heard that James Huneker had con- 
sidered Katharine the most authentic 
American talent? He had not. Hgw 
very gratifying! Did he know that 
Katharine was going to do a chapel for 
the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine? 

Suddenly Katharine rose, smiling. 

“Would you like to see the studio?” 
she asked. “It’s rather nice.” 

Profoundly grateful, Kinkaid 


Kinkaid isn’t 


insisted politely, 


fol- 
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lowed her. They went out of doors 
and crossed a garden,-now touched by 
frost and only intermittently colorful, 
to a compact building that had once 
been a barn and was now transformed 
by a coat of shingles, a stone chimney 
and an enormous window. Katharine 
opened the door and stood aside to let 
him enter. Their eyes met, and she 
said unsteadily : 

“You must 
loves me.” 

Kinkaid was humbled. He forgave 
Mrs. Anway for Katharine’s sake. 

The studio was vast and echoing, a 
place for solid achievement ; a dilettante 
would have gone down in defeat before 
those uncompromising walls, that light, 
flat and searching. Kinkaid was glad 
that as an archzologist he, at least, was 
spared the impulse to go on tiptoe and 
speak in whispers. 

Katharine closed the door ; he thought 
that she locked it—but this may have 


forgive mother. She 


been an accustomed precaution against 
interruption. : 
Her canvases were stacked against 


the wall. One, half-finished, had been 
hoisted fifteen feet above the floor and 
a sort of platform wheeled in place 
before it. There she must stand at 
her work, balancing a vivid palette in 
the grand manner. 

She had been painting an allegory 
of some sort—it wasn’t quite clear to 
Kinkaid. He strained his neck, amazed 
by the beauty of it, but more conscious 
of the woman at his side than of the 
meaning of her work. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Woman. Woman freed. The nude 
figure—is she too yellow? I want her 
in sunlight—is a symbol of woman’s 
emancipation.” 

“Emancipation from what?” Kinkaid 
demanded. 

“Why—servitude.” 

“You think women 
slaves?” 

“Yes. 


have _— been 


Don’t you?” 


“Not altogether. If you are symbol- 
izing political and social emancipation, 
I quite understand. That has happened, 
and praise God! But don’t fancy that 
women are going to escape from them- 
selves,” 

“I suppose you mean, from love.” 

“Exactly.” 

“A few of us may.” 

“To what purpose ?” 

She made a sudden, sweeping gesture 
with both arms. 

“To be alone, as men are alone, with — 
our own souls!” 

He said very seriously: 

“You are quite wrong. What you 
demand is a physiological and spiritual 
impossibility. You are trying to defeat 
an enemy, when you should be reénforc- 
ing an ally.” 

Just then Kinkaid heard a sort of 
scratching and tapping at the door. 

“Mother,” Katharine said, and went 
at once to let her in. 

Mrs. Anway was like’a fussy tug- 
boat in a crowded harbor. Kinkaid 
thought of Katharine as a tall, tranquil 
sailing ship, a seven-master, white as 
snow, aloof, powerful. Those great 
canvases up there were her sails, set 
to catch the wind and carry her forward 
in triumph over all the seven seas. 

Mrs. Anway disposed of Kinkaid 
with a single, proprietary, conclusive 
gesture: 

“T thought I’d tell you—it’s five- 
thirty, Mr. Kinkaid.” 

“You'll come again?” 
asked. 

“If Imay. I’m going away in a fort- 
night, for a try at Everest.” 

“Then perhaps you'll write to me?” 

Mrs. Anway boomed: 

“Now, don’t you bother, darling, to 
come back to the house. I'll see that 
Mr. Kinkaid finds his hat and coat.” 

Kinkaid felt again the clasp of those 
big, strong fingers. 

“Of course, I'll write,” he said hur- 
riedly. “And, in June, I’ll come again.” 


Katharine 
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“T’'ll -plant the garden She 
flushed. Her eyes turned away from 
him, up to the allegory of emancipation. 
A sort of coldness came into her voice: 
“Good-by. I’ve enjoyed Seeing you. 
Good luck.” 

“Good luck,” he repeated, and fol- 
lowed Mrs. Anway back to the house. 

“A cold one,” he was thinking. “Why 
in thunder did I come all the way out 
here? An emancipated woman! Great 
Scott!” 


But he did write to her, and in re- 
turn received the most stimulating: let- 
ters he had ever had from a woman. 
Katharine was witty on paper. As if 
distance released her from the defensive 
attitude, she wrote to him about her- 
self, and Kinkaid could scarcely believe 
his eyes. In a sprawling handwriting 
full of quaint twists and erratic, soar- 
ing capitals, she presented herself as a 
very feminine creature indeed—with 
reservations. She never spoke of her 
work, but she had much to say of 
She envied him his romantic 
attempt to scale the top of the world. 
She herself had always wanted to do 
something equally dangerous and im- 
possible, but her mother—‘it would 
scarcely be kind to risk my neck,” she 
explained. Mrs. Anway had been ill 
and, as the house was too cold, they 
had moved to town, into a studio apart- 
ment. “Mother is unhappy, and I feel 
very crowded and limited. I am wait- 
ing for the spring, as I fancy women 
must wait for a lover.” 

Naturally, Kinkaid presented himself 
as soon as he got back. But the spring 
had, he saw immediately, arrived first. 
He should have come two months 
sooner, before the budding of Kath- 
arine’s garden filled the deficit in her 
heart of hearts. He found her ex- 
uberant, shot through with vitality, 
Katharine sufficient unto Katharine 
again. 

She 


beauty. 


was wearing her uniform—a 


paint-stained skirt and a starched waist 
—and her heavy hair was twisted into 
a knot that was everlastingly coming un- 
twisted, to Kinkaid’s intense annoy- 
ance. He liked small, compact women 
with risky mouths—pretty little women 
who were married to some one else. 
Kinkaid was as celibate as Katharine, 
well on the way to becoming a popular 
bachelor. He enjoyed the position it 
gave him; he could, you see, get a very 
mixed flavor in his drinking cup. 

And so, without acknowledging the 
reasons even to himself, he fell comfort- 
ably in love with Katharine Anway, put- 
ting her publicly, with a generous ges- 
ture, between himself and marriage. He 
let it be understood that she was his 
“grand passion,’ from whom he ex- 
pected and received nothing but friend- 
ship. 

For five years this comedy engrossed 
him. He became the “intimate 
stranger,” the “passionate friend,” the 


accepted male presence in the Anway 


ménage. Whenever archeology lured 
him, he kissed Mrs. Anway’s dyed 
fringe, shook Katharine’s hand and left, 
without a qualm of conscience, for per- 
sonal adventures in Guam or Cyprus, 
Carthage or Timbuktu. 

Katharine accepted this in her own 
way. To call him Martin cost her a 
certain subtle surrender, but she did it 
Her manner was superbly Platonic. She 
treated him, as he indicated very posi- 
tively he expected to be treated, with 
good-humored, affectionate indifference. 
They might have been married. To 
some people it seemed rather shocking 
that they weren’t. Kinkaid was always 
there, in the careless contentment of 
smoking jacket and pipe, or disreputa- 
ble golf clothes. He became a tacit con- 
spirator in the plot to create a legendary 
Katharine, a creature remote from hu- 
man feeling, a woman without frivolity 
or weakness, incapable of failure. 

Decidedly, Kinkaid was not a psy- 
chologist. 
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Otherwise, he might have noticed 
that the brave structure sagged. 

When Katharine was thirty, her con- 
trol began to fray out. She began, to 
their astonishment, to betray Katharine. 

Once Kinkaid found her in the gar- 
den, lying face down under a syringa 
bush, her head buried in her arms. And 
when he spoke to her, she lifted a face 
swollen and stained with weeping, and 
said: 

“For God’s sake, leave me alone. I 
want to do this.” 

“But you mustn’t,” Kinkaid cried in 
alarm. “It isn’t like you, Katharine.” 

For a moment she was silent. Then 
she sat up slowly, twisting -her hair 
into that heavy, unstable knot. 

“I know, What am I like, anyway? 
Tell me, Martin.” 

“You are a great artist,” he said seri- 
ously. “A great woman.” 

She got to her feet and stared hard 
at Kinkaid. 

“Poppycock,” she said. 

She left him standing in the sunny 
garden, his pipe gone out. What on 
earth did she mean? He'd be hanged 
if he knew. 

But that was only the beginning. She 
passed from moods of exalted en- 
thusiasm to whole days when the can- 
vas before her remained untouched. 
There were faulty places, here and 
there, a breaking down of her famous 
facility. Once, when Martin came upon 
a struggle with the defaulting technique, 
she damned him roundly and sent him 
out again. And the next morning, ‘Mrs. 
Anway, going into the studio to dust, 
found the huge canvas slashed from 
end to end witha palette knife, ripped, 
tattered, destroyed. She stared, her 
breath coming in gasps, her hands 
feebly waving the dust cloth as if in 
farewell: 

“My darling. My darling. What 
have you done? All the pretty figures! 
All the pretty colors! Oh, how could 
you?” 
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Katharine gritted her teeth. Her 
face, that tranquil, classical face, be- 
came the grimacing mask of a Japanese 
war god. She made stabs at the ruined 
canvas, vicious and hysterical. 

“It’s so easy to be a genius!” 
said. 
do.” 

“Oh, my baby,” Mrs. Anway wailed, 
collapsing into an Italian chair and 
burying her face in the duster. “I don't 
understand you.” 

Katharine came down from the easel 
stand. She put her arms around her 
mother. 

“Poor mother. Ill 
promise——” 

“But you make me suffer. I, who 
have given my life to you. It isn’t 
my fault if you’re not happy. What 
can I do? I’ve tried to make you 
happy. I've never thought of myself. 
Never. Never in all these years. Yours. 
Yours to trample on. I think only of 
your success. I breathe for you. My 
heart beats for you. And now you 
act like this.” 

“T’ll behave, darling mother. I must 
be tired. Something’s gone wrong— 
up here—in my mind.” 

Tacitly, Martin Kinkaid and Mrs. 
Anway were agreed that something was 
indeed very wrong. Kinkaid moved 
out from town and tried patiently to 
“cheer Katharine up;” he read aloud 
to her and took her for long walks and 
talked to her, kindly, about herself; he 
reminded her, he fancied rather skill- 
fully, of her moral pretensions ; she was 
an example to womankind; she had 
never been weak or frivolous or con- 
fused—it pained him to see that she had 
stopped work. 

“I’m very rich,” Katharine explained. 
“And I’m tired.” 

She was docile. But she seemed 
always to be listening to something that 
Kinkaid and Mrs. Anway could not 
hear; it gave her a detached and mys- 
terious manner that suggested danger, as 


she 
“Find me something harder to 


be good. I 
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if she heard the thundering of horse- 
men that would one day ride them all 
down, herself, her mother, Kinkaid. 

One afternoon she asked Kinkaid if 
he would stay with her mother while 
she went, alone, to Europe. 

“I’m fed up, Martin. Stale. I’ve 
got,” she explained, flushing, “to find 
a reason for going on. It isn’t enough 
to win success after success. Or to be 
paid huge sums for things I do so 
easily. Perhaps I am not an artist, 
Martin. Don’t look so outraged. A 
tricky draftsmanship, that’s all. A sense 
of beauty. And there you are! But 
I'm not a_ philosopher. Martin, 
I haven’t a God! I don’t believe in 
anything but myself, and I’m afraid. 
Oh, life is stale and flat. There are 
strange things in me—things you and 
mother would call unworthy. I don’t 
believe in half the ‘things I’ve been 
saying all these years. I can’t. 
There are too many divine facts to 
contradict my silly presumptions. I’m 
a little soul, lost. Terribly lost.” 

Kinkaid was shocked into stubborn- 
ness and irritability. 

“You can't find your soul wandering 
around Europe alone. You'd better 
stay with the people who love you and 
understand you.” 

Her face grew stony, white. 

“Very well.” she said, turning away. 


A featherweight decided the balance 

It happened that Mrs. Anway had in- 
vited the young daughter of a neighbor 
for tea on the lawn. 

“She’s a pretty, gay young thing, 
Mrs) Anway explained to Kinkaid. 
“She might get Katharine out of this 
terrible mood.” 

Kinkaid agreed. He went to his 
room and changed from the comfort- 
able. disreputable tweeds into white 
flannels, and brushed his hair very care- 
fully, to cover the place where it was 
beginning to grow thin. 

The pretty, gay young thing arrived 


” 


at five, drawing up to the door in a 
nickel-plated roadster with red wheels. 

“Oh, I’m late! I’m so sorry. | hope 
Miss Anway won’t mind. Oh, how do 
you do, Mr. Kinkaid. Father says you 
know ali about the Aztecs. Or is it the 
Navajos: What a pretty garden! I’ve 
always wanted to come here. 1 admire 
Miss Anway so. She’s so wonderful. 
1 saw her chapel——” 

A very pretty little thing, Kinkaid 
thought. He found a wicker chair for 
her and placed it so that the sun, strik- 
ing down through the tall elms in shift- 
ing patterns, would fall on her aureole 
of copper-colored hair. 

Presently Katharine came. bringing a 
strained, tired face into the circle of 
gayety established around the tea table. 
Mrs. Anway said brightly: 

“This is Miss Osgood, darling. She 
lives next door—the Stevens place, you 
know. I wanted you to meet.” 

Kinkaid had never before known 
Katharine to be surly. She nodded to 
the pretty Miss Osgood and sank into 
a chair, demanding tea in an ungracious, 
veiled voice. The Osgood girl glanced 
with an inconspicuous sweep of her 
eyes at Katharine’s costume, and turned 
conclusively to Kinkaid, as if she pre- 
ferred the atmosphere of flannels to that 
of stained corduroy and casual hairpins. 
She turned her back to Katharine. 

Kinkaid was flattered and embar- 
rassed. He summoned his most disarm- 
ing self, the self Katharine had 
glimpsed only once, on the slopes of 
Giant. when he had been angling for 
her as now ‘he angled for this glow- 
ing, modern child. 

Katharine stared into her teacup, her 
eyes furious, smoldering; her mouth 
tight at the corners. 

It was very strange that her mind 
kept gnawing at one fact, Martin Kin- 
kaid’s unaccustomed _ splendor. It 
seemed to her a very personal barb; 
a rebuff hurled unerringly. 
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Miss .Osgood turned back to Kath- 
arine. 

“| hope you'll let me see your studio. 
I’m really interested, Miss Anway.” 

Katharine flushed. 

“Of course.” She got up, surrender- 
ing her teacup to Mrs. Anway with a 
brusque finality. “Martin, stay with 
mother. 1 want Miss Osgood to my- 
self.” ‘ 

They crossed the garden together. the 
flapper and the celebrity, and Katharine 
opened the studio door with a challeng- 
ing gesture. 

“Oh, how wonderful! How perfectly 
huge! This is where you work?” 

“Not any more,” Katharine said. She 
folded her arms and leaned against the 
easel stand, regarding the girl with eyes 
that were curiously hostile. 

“Why not?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Isn’t it,” Miss Osgood asked po- 
litely, “enough ?” 

“No.” 

“TI think I understand.” 

“Do you?” 

“Yes.” 

“No one else does.” 

“Why don’t you run away?” 

“From them?” 

“T should.” 

They stared at each other. 

“Could 1?” 

“Well, couldn’t you?” 

Katharine began to tremble. It was 
as if a becalmed ship had felt a blessed 
wind—her spirit ran away before it, 
glorified, driven by a sort of madness 
of release. She made no attempt to 
resist the storm of emotion; indeed, she 
could not have stemmed it had she tried. 
She stood braced, ecstatic, her mind un- 
leashed, her body shaken. Perilous, 
sweet, terrible! 

Turning her back on Katharine for 
the second time, Miss Osgood drifted 
around the studio, giving Katharine’s 
glowing canvases a very casual glance. 
She came back to a Katharine in full 
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control again. Their eyes met with hu- 
mor and appreciation. 

“It’s knowing ” Katharine began, 
Then she laughed. “Who makes your 
clothes ?” 

“This? A shop in Forty-eighth 
Street. French. They size you up. 
They know I’m frivolous, so they de- 
sign frivolous things for me.” 

“What would they make of me?” 

“Oh, a person! You're lucky. You 
could be both smart and ‘queer.’ [| 
mean original.” 

“How old do you think I am?” 

“Oh, I couldn't guess. Really! 
About thirty-five fe 

“I’m thirty.” 

Suddenly Katharine shook her fist at 
the allegory of emancipation. It hung 
above the fireplace, a brilliant nude with 
outstretched arms. 








That night, in the cool drawing-room, 
filled with wandering garden scents that 
came through the open windows, Kath- 
arine confronted her mother and Martin 
Kinkaid. She found them comfortably 
settled within the glow of a shaded 
lamp, Mrs. Anway was knitting, Kin- 
kaid with a book. It was very domestic 
and permanent. They both raised ques- 
tioning eyes, gathering themselves out 
of their contentment into the annoyance 
that was becoming habitual in their at- 
titude toward Katharine. Something 
of that afternoon’s exaltation sat upon 
her, but she was still recognizable as the 
Katharine they had, between them, 
made of her, a creature trustworthy, 
dedicated and dowdy. 

She got them in focus—her creators 
—and then said: 

“I’m going away. To France. Italy. 
I’m not sure. I expect to be gone a 
year, two years, five years. I’m going 
alone. I don’t want either of you. Does 
that sound cruel? It isn’t! I’m being 
kind. Because if you came with me, 
you’d both be very unhappy. I intend 
to cut loose. Kick up my aged heels. 

















And that would disturb you—you, 
mother, and you, Martin.” She shiv- 
ered before their combined astonish- 
ment. “I’m going to-morrow. I’ve ar- 
ranged to give mother the house and an 
income of five thousand dollars a year 
until she dies. As for you, Martin 24 

“Yes,” he said in a hollow voice. “As 
for me?” 

“T release you.” 

“Thank you,” he said, flushing to the 
roots of his hair. ‘“You’re very kind. 
I had no idea—your poor mother had 
no idea—that you found us both so 
dull.” 

“You're deadly dull,” Katharine said. 

“Oh, how could you? How could 
you?” Mrs. Anway shrieked. As if she 
saw the collapse of her world, she 
dropped a stitch, chattered hideously 
and fainted away. 

But Katharine left in the morning. 
The wind in her sails was too strong, 
you see, to stop for fussy harbor craft 
and for derelicts. She drove forward 
like a seven-master with all sails set, 
into blue seas. 

They heard nothing more of her. 
Katharine Anway disappeared as com- 
pletely as if she had been erased. She 
had drawn a large sum of money from 
her bank, in cash, and had invested the 
balance for her mother’s future. She 
tied all the loose ends, characteristically. 

She was gone. It seemed impossible 
that a celebrity, a woman so familiar, 
so conspicuous, could disappear. Martin 
Kinkaid, in desperation, set all the 
hounds of the press on her trail—to 
no purpose. The papers published in- 
numerable photographs of a tall, serious 
woman in a painter’s smock with a 
heavy knot of hair, untidily twisted. 
Katharine, on the way to exile, studied 
them with grave impartiality. She had 
cut her hair. The reaction from cordu- 
roy and starched linen had been in the 
direction of the French shop in Forty- 
eighth Street. They had “sized her up” 
very well indeed. It was a transformed, 
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rather desperate Katharine that sailed, 
as Katharine Atherton, for Naples. She 
was alone. She was newborn. The 
world lay before her. Art, strangely 
enough, lay behind. 

Then Kinkaid discovered that he had 
really loved her. It came to him with 
the shock of a religious revelation, un- 
dermining all the elaborate, artificial 
fabric of his days. It was the physical 
woman he had loved, after all. The 
memory of her calm strength was not 
enough. He longed for her voice and 
her touch, that magnificent body in awk- 
ward clothes. He would not have 
taken all the pretty little women in the 
world in exchange for the living Kath- 
arine. 

The sight of Mrs. Anway in deep 
mourning was too much for Kinkaid 
and, one day, he deserted. 

jut Kinkaid had failed. 


Ten years later, when the place on 
the top of his head had gone definitely 
bald, he had his first news of Katharine 
Anway. 

It came to him through a casual ac- 
quaintance, a club encounter, a frag- 
mentary, unsatisfactory exchange of 
words, where he had wanted a history, 
a biography! 

Chase, the art critic on the Examéner, 
was just back from Europe. He hailed 
Kinkaid in the library: 

“Hello, Kinkaid. You used to know 
Katharine Anway rather well, didn’t 
your” 

Kinkaid fell into his martyred ex- 
pression: 

“Rather.” 

“Well, by George, I found her! She 
isn’t dead at all. She isn’t living in an 
opium den or consorting with the 
apache or confined in an insane asylum, 
as variously reported by our imagina- 
tive press. She’s alive, by George! 
Very much alive, and pretty as paint— 
fat and jolly, by George ” 
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“Where?” Kinkaid managed to ask. 
His tongue was dry as dust. 

“In France. I’m not supposed to say 
just where. She made me promise. |’m 
telling you because I know that you 
were particularly fond of her in the old 
days.” 

“I was,” Kinkaid said. “I am.” 

“Of course. Fine woman. Good 
sort. Utterly different. I met her on 
a Swiss steamer—one of those lake ex- 
cursion boats. You cotld have knocked 
me over with a feather. She’s mar- 
ried to a Frenchman, a big fellow with 
a beard—Doctor Somebody or Other; 
I promised not to tell. Two children. 
Boys. Typical French boys, smart as 
paint, in knickerbockers. She intro- 
duced me, in French, of course, to papa 
doctor and the two enfants, and then 
said to me in English: ‘Don’t tell them 
anything about me.’ Well, what do you 
know about that? She didn’t want them 
to know that she could paint. She'd 
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never paint again. Never, by George! 
Domesticity sat better, she said. And 
she was happy, mind you. Madame the 
Doctor Somebody or Other, Fat! Yes, 
by George. Rosy as a goddess. All 
that hair cut off short, gray and curly. 
And very smart. Oh, very.” 

“Great heavens,’’ Kinkaid said. 

“Yes. Extraordinary—isn’t it?— 
what women will do ‘if they fancy 
themselves cheated. Absolutely tena- 
cious. Magnificent. Well, I’m off. 
Thought I’d tell you. Only keep it 
quiet. She’s better dead, you know.” 

Kinkaid said nothing. He passed his 
hand thoughtfully over that shiny place 
on the top of his head. His pipe had 
gone out. The room seemed very quiet. 
He was alone. 

But no. Chase came 
laughing in the doorway: 

“Papa the Doctor Somebody or 
Other calls her Bébé—what do you 
know about that?” 


back, 


stood 


BRIEF MAGIC 


PRIL shed tears to make your world more lovely, 
Lilacs breathed fragrance on your nights in May; 
The very spring came that year but to serve you, 
And spread her tender beauty round your way. 


Were you a dream that came to me in springtime? 
Where did I find my memory of your face? 

Whence have you vanished that I may not meet you 
Although I seek each memory-haunted place ? 


You were illusion, wrought of the murmuring moonlight; 
A fay that from her mist ring wandered far. 
In some enchanted poplar tree I'll find you, 
Singing your heart up to a silver star. 
EpITH 


I. Coomss. 





“Your Play, Paula!” 





HAT Paula Prindle stepped be- 
yond her depth when she mar- 
ried the son of the bridge-play- 

ing Kennedys was thé opinion of the 
friends and acquaintances of both. The 
older Kennedys had been bridge-whist 
fiends when that involved game was in 
vogue, and now they played auction with 
the same intensity—it was with them a 
kind of fetish. Young Joyce Kennedy 
followed in his parents’ footsteps. He 
worked too, after a fashion, at selling 
bonds. But bridge came first. 

He had been brought up on cards. At 


the tender age of nine, instead of play- 
ing lotto or other childish games, he 
learned to know the suits and their bid- 


ding values. As the years passed, his 
keen mind quickly adapted itself to the 
subtler intricacies of the game. 

After four-thirty in the afternoon, he 
daily spent several happy hours at the 
Yale or the Racquet Club. So fond 
was he of the game, that the play of 
stupid persons irritated him beyond 
measure, and poor players grew to dis- 
like and avoid him. Yet there was not a 
better loser to be found than Joyce Ken- 
nedy. He never made his criticism of 
other players in the least personal. He 
simply thirsted after knowledge of the 
game. 

But one day Fate dealt him a compli- 
cated hand. He was spending a peace- 
ful week-end at a house party in West- 
chester. In the midst of a rubber of 
bridge, Joyce happened to glance up and 
meet the large gray eyes of Paula Prin- 
dle. Paula had sunny-bright hair which 
waved softly about her ears. She wore 
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a mauve-colored sports suit and a hat to 
match, and carried a great bunch of 
purple violets. Paula smiled innocently 
at Joyce, not because of his fame as a 
bridge player, but because he had sleek, 
brown hair and nice eyes. 

That smile cost him dear. The cards 
turned to meaningless bits of pasteboard 
in his hands. A minute or two later, 
the man on his left declared four-odd 
in hearts and a revoke, giving the op- 
posing side game-rubber. Joyce’s part- 
ner, an Englishman, pushed the uncov- 
ered trick, showing the revoke, beneath 
Joyce’s nose. He spoke with courteous 
sarcasm, 

“T say, dear old thing, we’re not play- 
ing old maid!” 

Joyce apologized dully. It was the 
first time in years that he had revoked. 
He felt rather shaken, and went inside 
to pour himself a drink of Scotch. He 
played no more auction that week-end, 
which made him extremely unpopular 
as they lacked a fourth. Joyce didn’t 
care. Paula was most absorbing. 

It is an extraordinary fact that he 
didn’t even ask her if she played bridge, 
when, a week later, he proposed. But 
he was overjoyed when she told him 
brightly, of her own accord, that she 
adored the game. 

And so they were married. And this 
should most properly be the end of the 
story. But it isn’t. 

After a month’s honeymoon abroad, 
during which time Joyce never gave a 
thought to cards, they returned to New 
York, and opened a smart little apart- 
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ment on Park Avenue—the gift of 
Joyce’s parents. 

Gradually, as life settled to normalcy, 
the old hunger for the game returned 
to Joyce. Half sheepishly, he sought 
the Yale Club. The old crowd filled the 
card room, and he was greeted enthu- 
siastically. A game was started im- 
mediately. 

“I'll bid five hearts,” said Joyce, two 
hours later. He was pleasurably con- 
scious of faces peering over his shoul- 
der, waiting to see him play the hand 
and win—for it was seldom that he 
failed to make his contract. He 
breathed in the heavy, tobacco-laden air 
contentedly. A dozen cigarette butts 
lay in a receiver beside him. He lis- 
tened to the cards slip against each other 
in the shuffling, and was utterly happy. 
This was his life. There was nothing 
like it. 

Joyce arrived home at seven-thirty. 
Paula met him with a well-defined note 
of reproof in her voice. She reminded 
him that they had accepted a dinner 
engagement for seven - forty - five. 
Where on earth had he been, she wanted 
to know. He told her. She made no 
comment—only turned and picked up a 
book. 

While he dressed for dinner, Joyce 
whistled. He had made that five hearts, 
doubled. Great game! 

Now, Paula Prindle Kennedy was one 
of a species nearly extinct—the “home 
girl,” featured so prominently in our 
daily newspapers. She was not by na- 
ture frivolous, drinking a cocktail now 
and then to avoid making herself con- 
spicuous, and smoking for the same rea- 
son: she would hurriedly blow the smoke 
from her mouth in little puffs, being 
in constant fear that she might swallow 
some of it. 

When Paula had heard first that 
Joyce was locally famous as an auction 
player, she had been pleased and proud. 
He was extraordinarily clever, her hus- 
band. But this evening was the first 
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hint she had had that auction, the game, 
was to interfere in any way with the 
blessed companionship which she and 
Joyce had enjoyed’ since their marriage. 
She felt that something should be done 
about it—just as something should be 
done about a globe missing from the 
lamp or a layer of dust on her favorite 
books. Paula was methodical—a per- 
fect housekeeper. 

So several days later, at breakfast, 
she said to Joyce: , 

“Joyce, dear, I’ve been thinking——” 

“Really?” said Joyce, between swal- 
lows of orange juice. 

“Be serious, Joyce. I've decided 
something.” She said this very defi- 
nitely, and Joyce was conscious of a 
sense of irritation. Decisions of all 
kinds, he felt, should be left to the male 
sex. He forced himself to look agree- 
able. 

“Yes?” 

She went on hurriedly: : 

“You see, Joyce, I know how fond 
you are of bridge 

His face brightened. 

“You dear girl, you’re going to ‘sug- 
gest that I have a few fellows up to 
play “a 

“No-o, not exactly. I thought we 
might ask some married couple, or a sin- 
gle girl and man, and you and I could 
play together against them.” 

In spite of himself, his face clouded. 
He had a poor opinion of women’s 
bridge, in general. Even the best of 
them, he thought, who played for high 
stakes, bid unsoundly and never don- 
bled at the right time. But still, it might 
not be so bad—once a week, to please 
Paula. He had never played with Paula. 
It occurred to him that he might gain 
a great deal of pleasure through helping 
her to improve her game. Why, she 
might even become famous among 
women players—stimulating thought. 
He would look up Ned Lyons—a jolly, 
agreeable chap, who wouldn’t object to 
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time out for a bit of instruction now 
and then; and oh, yes—Celia Amory. 

Joyce had known Celia for years. His 
family and friends had, at one time, 
confidently expected a match between 
the two. Celia was unusual. She had 
cold gray eyes with flecks of red in 
them, and a becoming, natural pallor. 
She wore her clothes well, and affected 
a freakishly carved ring of old gold, set 
with a huge garnet, which served to em- 
phasize those odd eyes of hers. Also, 
she played a brilliant, though distinctly 
erratic game of bridge. 

Celia had charmed Joyce for a time. 
They would argue together over puz- 
zling hands with intimate frankness; and 
Joyce would stare fascinated at Celia’s 
white hand with the curious ring on the 
little finger. She was always promis- 
ing to tell him the story of the ring, and 
never did—because there wasn’t any. 
At last, Joyce came to consider himself 
in love with her; that is, until he met 
Paula. 

Celia felt none too kindly toward her 
successor, which was perfectly natural; 
she regarded Paula as an unprincipled 
claim jumper. She was, however, clever 
enough to conceal her discomfiture be- 
neath sugary wishes for Joyce’s happi- 
ness, which fooled Joyce completely and 
Paula not at all. 

So Joyce, with ludicrous density, sug- 
gested that Paula telephone Celia and 
ask her to dinner for the following week. 
He failed to notice Paula’s face stiffeti. 

\s the evening drew near, Paula’s 
nervousness increased. She had neg- 
lected to tell Joyce of her limited bridge 
experience, hoping that somehow she 
might bluff the thing through and ap- 
pear better than she really was. During 
the week she had grown afraid and, sev- 
eral times, had been on the point of beg- 
ging off. Then her head would go up, 
and she would say to herself, “I can 
play. I’m not stupid.” But the words 
carried no conviction. She had not been 
able to bring herself to tell Joyce that 
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her bridge had been restricted to a three- 
handed game with her father and 
mother; and, when her mother was 
tired, to double-dummy with her father. 

On the fateful evening, both women 
wore their most alluring gowns—Paula, 
in flesh-colored satin with a girdle cf 
coral, and Celia in  dull-red velvet. 
Joyce paid little attention to either of 
them—his mind was on the game. Dur- 
ing dinner, he and Ned Lyons discussed 
auction, and Celia put in clever com- 
ments at the right times. Paula found 
herself sadly out of it. 

She was afraid to ask questions or 
to express an opinion. She ate her din- 
ner silently, course after course, anger 
rising hotly within her. Ned Lyons tried 
to be civil, but was quickly swept away 
from her again into a seemingly endless 
argument. Paula caught Celia’s eyes 
upon her more than once; eyes full of 
lightly veiled amusement. Paula’s pink 
nails drummed nervously on the long 
refectory table until Joyce cast an an- 
noyed glance in her direction. 

The worst was to come. 

The card table was set for the game; 
Paula had bought a new wrought-iron 
bridge lamp, which threw a businesslike 
light from exactly the right angle. The 
cards were terrifying in their newness. 
Paula found it next to impossible to 
shuffle them, for they slid irritatingly 
through her fingers. Celia, on the other 
hand, experienced no difficulty. In some 
mysterious way she separated the pack, 
and, by a deft movement, sent them fly- 
ing together again with a~ whirring 
sound. Joyce kept score. He seemed 
very much in earnest and Paula’s terror 
rose. She would be sure to make a fool 
of herself and Joyce would be ashamed 
of her. Ned Lyons would spread the 
story of her stupidity. Men would 
laugh over it at the clubs. 

Paula’s face paled. There was no 
backing out now. They cut for deal, 
Joyce cutting low. He dealt with amaz- 
ing rapidity, Paula thought. 
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Celia turned to her hostess suddenly. 

“Do you play the two-double .take- 
out?” 

Paula gasped, and Joyce broke in 
rather sharply: 

“My wife and I have played very 
little together.” Then he explained the 
play carefully to Paula. But no light 
came to her. The “two-double take-out” 
remained an obscure mystery. 

The game progressed. After the first 
few hands, Joyce’s handsome face as- 
sumed a set expression. It had come 
to him as something of a shock that 


Paula knew absolutely nothing about the . 


game. She just about managed to fol- 
low suit. 

“Please watch discards, Paula,” he 
said tersely after the first hand, and 
poor Paula looked as completely baffled 
as though he had spoken in Hindustani. 

He thought angrily that she should 
have told him. She had no right to 
make him appear ridiculous before 
Lyons and Celia—Celia, with that in- 
»sulting half smile on her lips. 

Paula played one hand during the 
evening because Joyce found it abso- 
lutely impossible to take the bid away 
from her. She missed making her con- 
tract by a mere five hundred points, for 
the bid had been promptly doubled by 
Celia. Joyce was frantic. He left the 
room hurriedly, to return with the in- 
gredients for some very potent cocktails. 
He worked off some of his annoyance 
by shaking them. 

It was nearing eleven, and Ned Lyons 
tactfully suggested the Mont Martre. 
The idea was received enthusiastically 
by Celia and Joyce. Paula was on the 
verge of tears. She gave a headache as 
an excuse, and said that she hoped they 
would go without her. They did; all 
laughter and high spirits, after several 
rounds of drinks. Joyce neglected to 
say good night. 

Alone, Paula stood over the deserted 
bridge table. The wreck of the last hand 
stared up at her, a visible reminder of 
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her stupidity. With a sudden fierce gust 
of passion, she swept the table clear of 
cards, score sheets and all. Then she 
wept for a long time, curled on the blue- 
green sateen couch—a pitifully small 
figure. 

Joyce was gray-faced the next morn- 
ing at breakfast Dark shadows beneath 
his eyes made him appear much older 
than his thirty years. He had no appe- 
tite, but gulped two cups of coffee after 
which he retired behind the Tribune 
His attitude said more plainly than 
words, “I’m sleepy and irritable. Let 
me alone.” 

Paula’s desire to see him smile with 
his usual cheerfulness made her incau- 
tious. Had he had a good time at Mont 
Martre? No, not too good. And whom 
had he seen? Oh, everybody. This, 
with growing annoyance. Tactlessly 
Paula persisted. 

“Joyce, dear, I’m terribly sorry about 
my bridge last night. Perhaps . you 
might show me “ 

“Bridge!” 
sation. 

’ Paula subsided, hurt. Joyce scowled 
at the memory of a humiliating evening. 
Paula simply didn’t possess card sense. 
Joyce was convinced that it would be a 
sheer ingpossibility to teach her the game. 

During the weeks that followed, the 
subject of bridge was taboo in the Ken- 
nedy household. -Joyce played at the 
club perhaps three afternoons a week, 
but on his return Paula never asked him 
questions and he never volunteered any 
information. Auction became a very 
definite barrier between them. Their 
sympathy, born of mutual understand- 
ing, died a slow death. At first, Paula 
made conscious efforts to revive it, with- 
out success, She finally ended by adopt- 
ing an indulgently cynical attitude to- 
ward her husband’s comings and goings, 
which only served further to annoy him. 

Despite a certain disillusionment, the 
thought that she might lose Joyce never 
entered Paula’s head. 


it was a snorting accu- 
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line visible signs of Joyce’s derelic- 
tion came as a distinct shock. Celia 
Amory was the woman. Having at- 
tended a symphony concert at Carnegie 
Hall Paula had happened into an at- 
tractive tea room on _ Fifty-seventh 
Street. There she had seen them, their 
heads bent close over a table, talking 
softly, with sudden bursts of intimate 
laughter. 

Paula found it hard to dignify the 
role of injured wife. A quick revulsion 
to the primitive swept over her: she 
would have enjoyed sinking her nails 
into Celia’s flawless skin, disfiguring it. 
Only the fact that Joyce, at that mo- 
ment, glanced up and saw her saved 
the situation. But Paula caught the 
startled look in his eyes, which faded 
as he rose coolly enough, to greet her. 

“Just in time for a bit of tea, Paula,” 
he said, and added smoothly: “Knew 
you were going to Carnegie and thought 
you might drop in here.” 

It was a good guess. But Paula knew 
that he lied. Her face crimsoned. 

“Joyce!” she exclaimed furiously. 

Celia spoke now in her low, well- 
bred voice. 

“Shh! Mrs. Kennedy, please don’t 
make a scene. Joyce has told you the 
truth about our being here.” 

Her familiar use of his name was too 
much for pocr Paula. Her anger 
choked her, and she turned and fled. 
After her floated Celia’s throaty laugh- 
ter 

Paula went 
wanted to think. 
fair gone? 


straight home. She 
How far had this af- 
How long had it been go- 
Would Joyce want a divorce? 
What did she herself want, now that she 
knew Joyce no longer cared for her? 
Her head ached.- She had the Jap mix 
her a cocktail in the hope that it might 
steady her nerves. It only made her 
dizzy so that the lights in the living 
room swelled and brightened. 

An hour later Joyce came home. He 
would have considered it beneath his 


ing on? 
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dignity to have followed Paula from the 
tea room; besides, Celia would be sure 
to tease him about it later, and Celia’s 
was a causti¢ humor which bit deep. 
Not that he was in love with the girl. 
He assured himself that he was devoted 
to his wife. Still, Celia,was very stimu- 
lating. She introduced into her conver- 
sation exactly the right amount of sub- 
tle flattery 

He resented Paula’s attitude. She 
had no right to think the worst of him 
immediately. The fact that she had not 
believed his lie about Carnegie Hall 
showed conclusively, Joyce thought, that 
she imagined him guilty of unmention- 
able infidelities. He summoned a right- 
eous indignation. Why, when Paula had 
come upon them, they had been discuss- 
ing Whitehead’s system of doubling. 
What could be more Platonic? 

There was no softening prelude to 
the astonishing question with which 
Paula greeted him. 

“Joyce, do you want a divorce?” 

Joyce was properly thunderstruck. 

“Good God, Paula! What for?” 

“Don’t hedge.” Her voice and face 
were expressionless. but her eyes were 
red-rimmed. 

“You’re acting like a child,” snapped 
her husband crossly. 

Paula stiffened. 

“Then what do you intend doing about 
the Amory woman?” 

“Not a thing. Why should I?” 

“Well, there’s one thing I want under- 
stood. I’ll not have people pass me on 
the street and turn and say to each other 
in perfectly audible whispers: ‘That’s 
poor little Paula Kennedy. You know 
her husband’s chasing about with Celia 
Amory!” 

“That’s ridiculous. The only reason 
I took her to tea was because I’ve played 
bridge at her house a few times, and I 
didn’t think you’d want to ask her here 
again after 2% 

“Oh, yes. That night when I brought 
disgrace on the bridge-playing house of 
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Kennedy. You're quite right. I should 
not have had her here again. She was 
rather insolent.” Then she went on 
quickly : “So you've played bridge at her 
house a number of times. How charm- 
ing! And did you and Celia play to- 
gether?” The bitterness of her tone 
stung him. “ 

“Yes, we did,” he answered shortly. 

Paula’s restraint gave way. Her voice 
rose harshly. 

“That wretched game’s been the cause 
of all my unhappiness. It’s bridge that’s 
taken you away from me and made you 
hate me—oh, I’ve seen it in your eyes— 
a sort of contempt. I’m stupid. I can’t 
learn the game. I tie you down. Well, 
I’m through. See Celia all you want to. 
I don’t care what you do. Leave me 
alone—don’t touch me. Go out and play 
that damned game!” 

She was on the verge of hysteria, and 
Joyce became instantly repentant. Poor 
little girl, it wasn’t her fault that she 
She was his wife 
and he loved her, Yes, he decidedly 
did love her. He would have promised 
anything to see her smile. He said as 
much contritely with a pair of persua- 
sive arms about her. But she prolonged 
the pleasure of the enemy’s surrender 
until he kissed her rather brutally on the 
mouth. 

With peace restored in his household, 
Joyce went about with a slightly virtu- 
ous air, which served to amuse his men 
friends. He must be home at six o’clock 
sharp. During a game at the club he 
was forever drawing forth his watch. 
His slogan became “Well, I’m afraid 
this’ll have to be the last rubber.” 

Celia phoned his office on several oc- 
casions. Receiving unsatisfactory re- 
sults, she called the apartment and Paula 
had the exquisite pleasure of hearing 
Joyce refuse an invitation to dinner and 
bridge. But Celia bided her tinfe. She 
knew Joyce and his craving for the 
game. 

And gradually Joyce drifted back into 


couldn’t play bridge. 
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his old habits. The ever-present lure of 
auction overcame his brand-new resolu- 
tions. He arrived home later and later, 
He even telephoned several times to say 
that he would not be home for dinner, 
Paula suspected him of being at Celia’s, 
and one evening phoned there in the 
hope of catching him. The answer that 
came back to her was not reassuring— 
yes, Mr. Kennedy was there, but he was 
playing cards. Was there any message? 

And then one afternoon, Joyce re- 
turned earlier than usual to the apart- 
ment. Of late, his luck at cards had 
been atrocious, and he was in a vicious 
humor. As he put aside his hat and 
coat he was surprised to hear a man’s 
voice in the living room—a pleasant 
voice, making familiar use of his wife’s 
first name. As Joyce pushed aside the 
curtains, there was an odd _ scuffling 
sound for which he could not account. 
They were seated on the wide couch to- 
gether—at opposite ends. The man 
rose to his feet slowly with the slightly 
bored air of one who has been disturbed 
in the midst of some enjoyable pastime 
Paula rather fluttered—a sure sign that 
she was ill at ease. Clearly he, Joyce. 
was not wanted. 

“We were just going to have tea, 
dear,” she said in a quick, nervous 
voice,,and went on hurriedly: “This is 
Mr. Browning, Joyce—a very old 
friend of mine from Boston.” 

Joyce didn’t doubt it—the “‘old friend” 
part, that is. He forced himself to 
greet the self-possessed Browning with 
some degree of cordiality. The fellow 
had Gbvious good looks. He was small 
nicely built, with the regular, sharply 
defined features of an advertisement. 
His narrow, light eyes were uncom- 
monly shrewd. 

With a start Joyce noticed that there 
was no sign of tea about—only the table. 
He glanced at the clock on the mantel 
—six o'clock. Making a flimsy excuse, 
Joyce left them. Despite a guilty sense 
of disloyalty, he stopped in the kitchen 
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and asked the Jap if tea had been or- 
dered. He received the disquieting re- 
ply that it had not. 

During the days that followed, Joyce 
covertly watched his wife. She went 
about her social and domestic duties 
much as usual, but seemed self-centered 
and slightly reticent. She spoke less, :as 
if her own thoughts were particularly 
engrossing. Joyce noticed the change in 
her with something akin to panic. 
Bridge was entirely forgotten. 

Celia was neglected, and fumed her- 
self into a dangerous state of nerves. 
Once or twice, she happened across 
Joyce on the street, and stepped hur- 
riedly into the entrance of some shop 
so that he should not see that her eyes 
had filled with tears. Pity Celia, please 

for she was more unhappy than any 
one has a right to be. 

Pity Joyce, too, who was utterly mis- 
erable while playing the sleuth. He 
hated himself for his suspicions ; some- 
times he even hated Paula; he knew that 
he hated Browning, whom his wife 
called by the idiotic nickname of 
“Duke.” 

Joyce knew that Browning came to 
the house at least three times a week, 
for the Jap had talked freely. Occa- 
sionally, even, the fellow had the un- 
mitigated nerve to call in the morning, 
after he, Joyce, had left for the office. 

But Joyce hesitated to speak to Paula, 
fearing that she might quote a disturb- 
ingly apt proverb—‘sauce for the gan- 
der.” In that event, there would be 
little he could say, but—damn it!—he 
hadn’t seen Celia for weeks, didn’t want 
to see her. Paula would try him too 
far. 

Rut, of course, the crash came. Let- 
ting himself noiselessly into the apart- 
ment—a habit lately acquired, Paula’s 
voice came to him clearly. 

“Duke, you'don’t realize what you’ve 
done for me, what you’ve taught me. 
I’m so grateful.” And then Browning’s 
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murmured words which Joyce couldn’t 
catch. 

This was too much. That the fellow 
should make love to Paula was bad 
enough, but that she should actually 
thank him! Joyce stumbled into his 
bedroom and waited. He couldn’t trust 
himself ‘to face Browning—just then. 
Some minutes later, Paula came, hum- 
ming a happy little tune and settling 
her hair over her ears, with a charac- 
teristic movement. At sight of Joyce’s 


face she stood stock-still; her eyes were 
She looked trapped, Joyce: 


full of fear. 
thought. 

When Joyce spoke, his voice was the 
Angel Gabriel’s on Judgment Day. The 
words should have been fearful, awe- 
inspiring. They were not. 

“Paula, we’re going away. I’ve had 
enough of this. If you’re madly in love 
with the fellow, I'll give you grounds 
for divorce within a decent time. But 
you’ve got to think things over first. 
Why, you’re nothing but a child!” His 
anger rose. “You don’t know your own 
mind. I'll not let you make a fool of 
yourself and me.” 

Paula made no defense. 

“When do we go, Joyce?” she asked. 
quietly. If he had expected to goad 
her into some acknowledgment of her 
feelings, he was disappointed. He 
turned away, baffled by her serenity. 

“To-morow—the next day—oh, God! 
I don’t know!” He flung out of the 
room, slamming the door behind him. 

A few days later, the Kennedys left 
for South Carolina. As Joyce played 
a somewhat indifferent game of golf, he 
became easy money for a number of the 
local golf sharps. But he persisted in 
struggling about the various courses, 
from one bunker to another. Bridge, 
he avoided. For the first time in his 
life he had rather soured on the game. 

Paula made many friends in the hotel 
and did not want for company during 
Joyce’s golfing massacres. Joyce con- 
tinued to lose considerable money—- 
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more, really, than he could afford. With 
what he fondly felt was “the reckless- 
ness born of disillusionment,” he gam- 
bled crazily on every phase of the game, 
even to the improbable sinking of a six- 
foot putt. Several of the best golfers 
with small means prolonged their stay 
at the hotel indefinitely, at Joyce’s ex- 
pense. 

It was toward the end of their stay 
that Joyce finally permitted himself to be 
enticed into a bridge game. The stakes 
were too high—this alone attracted him. 
He was to play with Vance Goring, a 
New Yorker, against two Philadelphia 
Whist Club men. 

The oblong, smoke-filled card room of 
the hotel was to be the scene of the 
contest. The game started shortly after 
dinner and was attended by about a 
dozen auction enthusiasts, keen for a 
sight of good play. The other players 
in the card room respectfully lowered 
their voices, as the news of the stakes 


flashed about. Joyce’s spirits rose. This 


was his game. He knew what he was 
doing-and felt not the least bit nervous. 

His eyes traveled over the audience 
and, as he caught sight of Paula behind 
him, he frowned slightly. In spite of 
the fact that looked more than 
usually charming, with her dress of nig- 
ger-brown lace making a pleasant con- 
trast against her newly acquired tan, he 
wished that she were somewhere else. 
She was a trifle disconcerting. And, 
anyway, what pleasure could she hone 
to derive from watching what was ‘ 
her an incomprehensible taking up and 
laying down of cards? He shrugged 
ever so slightly. Well, it was just about 
time, he thought rather cruelly, that she 
brought him a bit of luck. 

The game was on, and four serious- 
faced, courteous men bid and passed and 
played and discarded, while the audience 
watched in silence. It was rather tense. 

From the start, luck went against 
Joyce and his partner, and the latter, 
apt at such times to play poker bridge, 


she 


began bidding wildly to save rubbers. A 
golfer seated behind him whispered to 
an acquaintance that “old Vance was 
pressing.” The result of Vance’s press- 
ing was that he and his partner lost al- 
most a thousand points in sets. The 
onlookers shook their heads solemnly, 
making covert comment. Joyce was pa- 
tient, but his lips tightened. 

The play continued with consistent 
bad luck for the losing side. It was 
nearly eleven o’clock when Vance Gor- 
ing rose from his seat. 

“T’ve lost a lot for you, partner. And 
I can’t seem to hold ’em. I'd rather 
take my losses and get out and let you 
get somebody else for a fourth. It 
might change your luck.” His face was 
a little white. 

Joyce said with a heartiness he didn’t 
feel : 

“We'll go after them now. 
yet, eh? Ha-ha!” 
atrical. 

But Goring had made up his mind. 
He would drag Joyce down no farther. 
He possessed a gambler’s belief in the 
superstitions of the game—the choice of 
seats and cards; one man’s bad luck last- 
ing an evening. This was simply not his 
night. It would be foolish to play on. 
Joyce felt a rising sense of annoyance 
as he realized that at this hour it might 
be difficult to get a fourth; he simp!y 
must play on and get back a bit of his 
huge losses. His opponents were thor- 
oughly good sports and seemed anxious 
that he should have the chance of a 
comeback. But to find a fourth—— 

In a kind of daze he heard Paula 
speaking, eagerly, with a note of plead- 
ing in her voice. She was addressing 
his opponents. 

“If you don’t mind playing with a 
woman, I'l fill in.” Then, as she saw 
their look of concern, she went on 
quickly: “Oh, don’t worry about me. 
I’m used to playing for high stakes, in 
fact I was brought up on bridge.” 

Joyce wondered if she had gone quite, 


It’s early 
His laugh was the- 
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quite mad. She was lying, of course, 
but still there was quiet assurance in 
her voice. Or was he losing his mind? 
The situation was preposterous, ludi- 
crous—Paula, who knew nothing of 
bridge, playing with him against two 
of the best players in Philadelphia. It 
was really funny, but Joyce didn’t laugh. 

He heard them say that they would 
be glad to have her play. What had 
they to do with it, Joyce, thought furi- 
ously. He had to play with her. He 
remembered the time that she had lied 
to him about her game. Perhaps this 
was a trick. She might be lying now, 
deliberately, maliciously, with the idea 
of ruining him so that she would have 
an excuse for leaving him. Joyce saw 
red. 

“No!” he said harshly. 

The others looked at him in surprise. 
Paula put her hand on his arm and 
spoke so low that only he could hear. 

“Please, Joyce, because I love you.” 
She had not told him this for months. 
Suddenly the game, even the money in- 
volved became infinitesimal in compari- 
son with those few simply spoken words. 

“All right,” he said dazedly. But 
with Paula opposite him and the cards 
being dealt, he turned practical again, 
and experienced a sickening sense of 
foreboding. 

Paula turned smilingly to their op- 
ponents. 

“My husband still suffers from man’s 
basic distrust of a woman’s game. Silly, 
isn’t it?” 

They nodded like 
charmed by her smile. 
the suggestion in her 
where? How? 

“Three hearts!” 
Joyce’s left. 

Paula hesitated a fraction of a sec- 
ond before bidding “Four spades.” 
Joyce felt a chill envelop him from 
head to foot. He couldn’t take her out, 
with six clubs to the jack and an out- 
side ace. He had a singleton spade. 


twin Billikens, 
Joyce caught 
words. But 


said the man on 
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Paula playing four spades! He went 
“by” miserably. 

She made her contract, and was com- 
plimented by their opponents on the 
playing of the hand. From the nega- 
tive and positive information gleaned 
from the bidding, she had made good 
guesses as to where certain cards lay. 

Joyce was beyond speech. He bid, 
he played—making several bad errors 
—in a kind of fog. And Paula played 
for both of them. Also the cards were 
with her, and she and Joyce won stead- 
ily. 

The last rubber of the evening. The 
score: a game each. Paula’s deal. 
Paula bid “one heart.” The next man 
bid no-trump, having four aces. Joyce 
reluctantly passed, with nothing in his 
hand but the bare king of spades. The 
last man passed, and Paula bid “four 
hearts”—a sacrifice hit, thought Joyce, 
and apt to prove costly. The no- 
trumper doubled and Paula redoubled. 

After two tricks had been taken by 
the enemy—the aces of spades and 
hearts—Paula showed her hand, a spec- 
tacular two-suiter having no clubs or 
diamonds. Besides eight hearts, headed 
by the four honors, she held the queen, 
jack, and ten to five spades. By under- 
bidding her hand on the opening bid, 
she had enticed her opponents into a 
seemingly sure double—and won game 
rubber, a total of nearly six hundred 
points on the hand. 

It was almost two o’clock when Paula 
provided this startling finish to the eve- 
ning. Only three members of their 
large audience had stuck to the end. 
One of them was the bridge professional 
who gave lessons to the hotel’s guests. 
He was a tall, lean individual, with a 
habitually morose expression caused, 
probably, by his constant association 
with stupid people. He spoke to Paula 
as the score of the last rubber was be- 
ing added. 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Kennedy, but I 
wonder if you’d mind telling me where 
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you learned to play bridge? Your play 
and your system of bidding reminds me 
of somebody I’ve played with in the last 
year.” 

Paula, flushed with excitement, her 
eyes shining, answered him, but the 
while stared straight across the table 
at Joyce. 

“Martin Browning taught me all I 
know.” 

“Yes, that’s it exactly. I thought I 
recognized some of your methods. Fine 
player, Browning. Ranks among the 
best since his new book’s been published. 
I played with him at the Whist Club in 
Boston last winter. Pleasant chap.” 

Joyce’s brain cleared, and he saw it 
all. He had never consciously met the 
Browning of bridge fame, though ke 
had quoted him often enough. Cer- 
tainly, he had never associated him with 
Paula’s “Duke” The mem- 
ory of his old suspicions rushed back 


Browning. 
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ADY DIANA MANNERS who not so long ago became a motion-picture 
actress, is a descendant of Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall, that pictur- 


esque figure of history and romance. 
personage. Her adventures are legion. 


to him sickeningly. The things he had 
said to Paula! And how quietly she 
had taken them, never even hinting at 
the true explanation. He recalled his 
first meeting with Browning and the 
scuffling noise he had been unable to 
account for—cards, surely, being slipped 
behind sofa cushions. The table had 
been there, though. What a fool he had 
been not to have guessed! And Paula’s 
words which he had overheard, and 
which had seemed so terribly incriminat- 
ing: “You don’t know how much you've 
helped me.” Oh, he could hardly hope 
for forgiveness now! 

“You and Mrs. Kennedy win a hun- 
dred and ten doWars each,” announced 
the scorer suddenly, breaking in on his 
thoughts. 

“Is it?’ said Joyce inappropriately, 
for he was looking inter Paula’s eyes, 
and finding there mingled laughter and 
gentleness. 


And Lady Diana is a no less picturesque 


Among the many anecdotes of her madcap days is the one that tells of the 
Lady Diana entering a foot-racing contest on the lawn of one of the country 


places of the Duchess of Westminster. 
King of Spain. 
heeled shoes hampered her greatly. 


The contests were witnessed by Alfonso, 
Lady Diana, running, discovered that her fashionable, high- 
She pulled them off impatiently, and fin- 


ished the hundred-yard dash in her stocking feet, to the great amusement of the 


Spanish king. 
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HE excavations at Pompeii have unearthed many interesting facts about that 
- > 
ancient city and its inhabitants, most of which have proved that time-worn 


adage that “there’s nothing new under the sun.” 
on an ivory tablet has been discovered. 


Recently a love letter written 
A two-thousand-year-old love letter! 


But it might have been penned by a 1922 flapper, or—could it have been the 


letter of a Pompeian matron? If 
1922 matron of such an 
interesting speculation. 


indiscretion. 


For me 
young. 


you are a god. 


so—but of 


one could not 
leaves 


course 
However, this 


accuse a 
much 


room tor 


At any rate, in this ancient letter, maid or matron pro- 
fesses her love for a popular gladiator of the day. 


She writes: 


My adorers, whom I despise, say that I am beautiful am 
1 shall expect you, beloved, at the temple of Isis. 


It must be admitted, however, that “temples’’ are not the approved trysting 


places of 1922. 





Two Fools and 
a Lady 


By Winston Bouve 


Author of “Rotten Wood,” “Perii,”’ etc. 


HE Sheridans were important 
people in their cliquy Connec- 
ticut town, and when they took 

up Dolly Sloane, after the more or less 
spectacular Sloane divorce proceedings, 
she could afford to arch her fair brows 
and her saucy upper lip at the rest of 
Greenacre. For she knew, and Green- 
acre knew, that once the doors of Brick 
House were thrown open to any one, 
all other doors must stand ajar, at 
least. 

It was not Mark Sheridan who was 
responsible, at bottom, for his own im- 
portance, and his wife’s. He was, of 
course, a distinguished lawyer ; a splen- 
did gentleman; the last of a proud and 
honorable line. His grandfather and 
his father and he himself had been 
born on Sheridan Hill, in the house his 
wife presided over so graciously. All 
that meant a great deal to Greenacre, 
but what meant still more to the little 
New England town was—Mark Sheri- 
dan’s wife. 

A dozen years before, on his return 
from a trip abroad, he had: brought 
home with him this wife of his. No 
one knew just who she had been in 
her obscure Western home—he had met 
her in Italy, and the aunt she was 
traveling with permitted a quiet Lon- 
don wedding, a few weeks later—and, 
strange to say, in a short time no one 
cared. 


| remember very well how she won 
us all. Susan was never beautiful; 
I’ve seen her look quite handsome, in 
the cornflower blue she wears on ac- 
count of her eyes, with her hair ar- 
ranged in a fashion no mere man could 
hope to describe, but she is of too 
sturdy a type to be called beautiful, 
or even pretty. It was something quite 
different that magnetized our interest 
in her as Mark Sheridan’s wife into 
the deepest affection and admiration for 
Susan herself. Perhaps it was her own 
warm friendliness toward all of her 
husband’s friends and associates. She 
lavished devotion upon him, in such 
full measure that one wondered at there 
being a surplus. And yet, as such na- 
tures seem to have inexhaustible re- 
serves of love and sympathy, no one 
else who sought or needed either from 
her lacked it long. 

So when the Sloane debacle came it 
seemed quite natural to find the pretty 
divorcee pouring tea at Susan’s delight- 
ful “At Homes,” or posing pictur- 
esquely against the blue draperies of 
the Sheridan drawing-room, after one 
of Susan’s cozy dinners, or even in- 
cluded in some intimate week-end jaunt. 
In a word, Dolly Sloane, insignificant 
member of the “fast” set in Greenacre 
—the set that we smug and satisfied 
souls took trouble to exclude from our 
better-bred pleasures—heroine of the 
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season’s most sensational divorce suit, 
became the protégée of Mrs. Mark 
Sheridan, her friend and intimate. 

That was because Dolly needed a 
friend. Sloane was a vulgar little man 
with drooping eyelids, a paunch, and a 
penchant for impossible people. That 
was putting him in the most gracious 
light. But then, none of us knew much 
about him, beyond that, until the day 
came when he proved himself a bounder 
and a cad by using his wife’s silly little 
indiscretions—which he had always in- 
dolently coumtenanced—against her. 
He was guilty of more than that; it 
came out at the trial, thanks to Mark 
Sheridan, who defended Dolly at her 
piteous request—and his wife’s—that 
he had hired witnesses to give false 
testimony ; trapped her shamefully him- 
self. 

She wintered in California after 
that, but she came back in the spring 
to free herself from Sloane and take 
a doll’s house of a bungalow on Elm 
Street, and ignore the nastiness of all 
immaculate wives whose virtue was un- 
smirched with doubt. And it was then 
that Susan Sheridan .took her under 
her sheltering wing. 

Personally, I never liked the little 
blond creature. She was pretty and 
appealing, and her air of wistful tim- 
idity gave her a pathos that was vastly 
becoming, but she always reminded me 
of a dainty white Persian. Her eyes 
were the color of a new kitten’s, and 
her small pink mouth hid the sharpest 
little teeth. She would be, I imagined, 
delightful to fondle and caress; a 
pleasant handful of warmth and soft- 
ness. But such pleasant handfuls of 
playfulness can sink teeth and claws 
into the caressing hand, metamorphose 
into spitting, scratching furies. I don’t 
like cats. 

I remember the night I, with a hand- 
ful of other guests, dined at Brick 
House before going on to the Milfords’ 
dance. That was in April, just after 


Mrs. Sloane had gotten her divorce, and 
established herself in the bungalow all 
Greenacre called Canary Cottage. 

I was a little late, and almost the last 
to arrive. Susan accepted my apol- 
ogies with a laugh, tucked her hand in 
my arm. 

“You’re to take Mrs. Sloane in to 
dinner,” she confided behind her fan. 
“Nelson, they’re being beastly to her. 
Just look, she’s deserted!” 

It occurred to me, as we crossed the 
pleasant room, that she had picked a 
choice spot to be marooned upon. She 
stood alone, to be sure, but she stood 
beside the huge fireplace, resting one 
arm along the stone mantelpiece. My 
hobby is photography, and artistic ef- 
fects are never wholly lost upon me. 
Mrs. Sloane wore sheer black, that left 
neck and arms bare. And against the 
grayish stone her extended arm, her 
shoulders and bosom, showed marvel- 
ously fair. Her posture alone was ex- 
quisite; she smiled at us, spoke de- 
murely to me. 

“Are you a willing sacrifice, Mr. 
Cady? You're risking annihilation, I’m 
afraid.” 

I hadn’t suspected her of an ironical 
turn, but it intrigued me, and my at- 
tempted gallantry was sincere enough. 
We chatted there a few minutes, and 
still she kept her graceful attitude. Was 
it for my benefit, I wondered? It seemed 
hardly likely. And then I saw my host 
enter, saw the girl beside me lift her 
smooth yellow head the merest trifle, 
turn it, like a flower on a stalk. I felt 
like shouting “Bravo!” Only a Botti- 
celli could have devised so perfect a 
pose. 

Sheridan saw her, of course, the mo- 
ment he entered. And his gray eyes 
sent her a friendly glance. Then he 
seated himself on the arm of Susan’s 
chair and listened courteously to old 
Mrs. Harriman, who was relating with 
gusto the latest husband-stenographer 
scandal. 
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Dinner was announced, and I discov- 
ered that Mrs. Sloane was placed be- 
tween me and Mark Sheridan. It was 
a happy arrangement, for none of the 
other men could have afforded to give 
her much attention. They were mar- 
ried folk, and their wives gave them 
little leeway. But the little divorcee 
made the best of us. And again I 
fancied that her timidity, her air of 
helplessness and appeal, were assumed 
for Sheridan’s eyes. And while dinner 
progressed, and he coaxed her into 
gayety, once or twice—he made up for 
the slights of a good many others, by 
his inconspicuous, but definite - atten- 
tions—his wife smiled appreciatively 
upon him, across the flowers. 

We all went on to the Milfords’ 
dance. It was one of those agreeably 
unconventional affairs to which guests 
may bring their guests, but even there 
Mrs. Sloane was stared at, and nodded 
to, in lieu of more enthusiastic wel- 
come. Yet the dance music quickened 
her to gayety, brought color to her 
cheeks and sparkle to her eyes. Her 
feet tapped the waxed floor in dance 
time ; her demure lips parted. I slipped 
an arm about her waist, and we whirled 
off, 

She danced with the verve and grace 
of a bacchante; with head flung back, 
and eyes half shut, and pink mouth 
curved in keen delight. The supple, 
abandoned grace of her! Once on the 
dance floor her unpopularity waned. 
There were some college boys there, and 
she was besieged. For no earthly rea- 
son—it couldn’t have been pique, that 
forerunner of jealousy—it annoyed me 
to have Sheridan cutting in, even on 
two of my dances. It was no longer 
necessary to be kind to her; she was 
having a rarely good time, if appear- 
ances meant anything. So, somewhat 
sulkily. I left the ballroom, evaded 
handsome Mrs. Milford and her unat- 
tractive daughter, and sought out Su- 
san Sheridan, who had made her way 
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to the glassed-in veranda for a breath 
of air. She didn’t dance herself—she 
was wise enough to know that large 
women never look well upon a _ball- 
room floor—but she was watching the 
dancers, and keeping time to the fox 
trot that drifted out to us. 

She made room for me on the wicker 
couch beside her, held a match to my 
cigarette. 

“Poor Dolly!” 

Her fine eyes reflected a troubled 
thought. Susan couldn’t bear to have 
any one hurt, and she was still worry- 
ing about the pricks dealt her friend- 
less guest. 

“Nonsense,” I said decisively. “She’s 
far from being a figure of pathos just 
now. Look and see for yourself!” 

I gestured toward the long window 
opening into the ballroom. Kaleido- 
scopically, the dancers patterned in 
myriad colors the oblong of light. 


And just then I caught my breath, for 


Dolly and Mark Sheridan flashed past. 
She was laughing up at him, her head 
flung back in that bacchante’s abandon. 
He reacted to it, as I had. He was 
bending over her, to whisper something 
in her ear, I thought. And he looked 
startlingly boyish and gay. Quite dif- 
ferent from the overworked lawyer; 
the tired man of affairs, who nowadays 
had little time for gayety. 

3ut Susan only nodded happily; her 
hands serenely clasped in her silken lap. 

“Mark’s a dear,” she remarked. “He’s 
been so sweet to her all along. He never 
minds taking trouble for people. He 
found the little house for her, you 
know.” 

I didn’t know. I wondered how many 
other people did or didn’t know. Dolly’s 
name would soon enough be linked with 
some one’s—was Mark Sheridan going 
to involve himself altruistically and un- 
awares? No one is immune to gossip 
in a small town; the rich and mighty 
are only immune to direct unpleasant- 
ness. In that illuminating moment I 
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came very near unburdening myself. 
But the last encore came to an end, 
and Susan’s husband and the grass 
widow joined us, 

Mark cheerfully took my place be- 
side his wife, touched her hand. I think 
I forgot to mention that after ten years 
of marriage—chidless marriage, at that 
—they were as thoroughly devoted a 
pair as you could hope to find; not only 
devoted; romantically attached to each 
other. She smiled back at him, re- 
turned the pressure of his fingers. And 
Mrs. Sloane seated herself lithely on 
the window ledge, where the light from 
the ballroom could gild her hair. 

“When are we going down to the 
Cape, Sue?” he inquired. 

The Sheridans had an enchanting old 
house at Hyannisport; a rambling, ga- 
bled affair I had always coveted. They 
usually went down there in May, when 
Mark took a brief vacation. And at 
that time Susan often kept open house. 


They both loved company. 
“Early in May, if you can take a 
fortnight then.” 


“T can. And I’ve just asked Mrs. 
Sloane if she won’t come along. 
Wouldn’t it be jolly to have her and 
Nelson roughing it with us?” 

If Susan hesitated, it was only for a 
fraction of a second. 

“Lovely!” she seconded. “You'll both 
come? I’ll ask the Mabies, too.” 

I accepted the invitation; Dolly 
Sloane evinced demure délight, looked 
plaintive gratitude at Sheridan’s wife. 
Her elation of the dance was gone; she 
drooped again. As I mentioned before, 
it was becoming and suitable, that wist- 
ful little air of hers! 

I drove the Sheridans home, and we 
dropped Mrs. Sloane at her diminutive 
abode. Susan and I waited in the ma- 
chine while Mark got out to light the 
way up the stone steps with his pocket 
flash. He lingered a long time on the 
porch, it seemed to me, under the dim- 
burning lantern. Then Dolly opened 
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the door, stood illumined one moment 
by the hall light—a moment in which 
she seemed to be asking something of 
Mark, for her face was tilted inquir- 
ingly up to his, her small bare hand lay 
in mute appeal upon his arm. He re- 
assured her, evidently, for with a last 
word to him she called “good night” to 
us, and the door closed behind her. 

Only Susan chatted as we sped along 
the black-and-silver road. She was al- 
ready planning the house party on the 
Cape. She thought it a beautiful idea. 

I didn’t. But what could I say? I 
was thinking of that moment on the 
bungalow porch. when the hall light il 
lumined the two figures, showed me 
Mrs. Sloane’s hand on my friend’s arm, 
Such a little, soft hand, slim-fingered, 
graciously curved. And yet to me it 
suggested a parasitic thing, with curved 
and supple tentacles that could reach 
out for what it wanted and grasp it and 
cling to it. It was not a pretty thought, 
but one that I could not dismiss. 


A business trip to New York kept me 
from spending more than five days at 
Hyanni#port. The house party materi- 
alized late in May, but it was the first 
of June before I joined the small com- 
pany. It seemed’ very close to paradise 
after the early summer heat of the city, 
and the immutable freshness of sea and 
sky and sand, the old-fashioned farms, 
and new-fashioned estates, splendid with 
lawns and gardens whose verdure and 
bloom were brilliant-hued as only ocean- 
sprayed blade and blossom can_ be, 
looked lovely indeed to my town-weary 
gaze. 

The afternoon I arrived Mark met 
me at the station, and drove me to The 
Gables himself, behind a pair of brisk, 
chestnut bays. I had not seen him for 
a month, and three weeks by the sea 
had done wonders to him. He looked 
rejuvenated. His forty-odd years sat 
lightly upon shoulders that didn’t seem 
to feel the load, and sun and wind had 
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bronzed him. Except for his graying 
hair, in spite of it, even, he looked al- 
most like a boy. 

“You've picked up wonderfully,” I 
told him. “Never saw you looking more 
fit in my life. You were a pretty mangy 
specimen in the spring.” 

He chuckled. 

“T am in good shape. But if you really 
want to see what Cape air can do for 
you, wait until you see Mrs. Sloane. 
She looks about sixteen; as fresh as a 
rosebud. We've been leading the prim- 
itive life with a vengeance down here. 
Sue couldn’t import a cook until a few 
days ago!” 

“Is she—Mrs. Sloane—still here?” 

“Oh, yes. The Mabies left Wednes- 
day, though.’ He looked at me sud- 
denly. “I don’t believe you like Mrs. 
Sloane, Nelson.” 

“IT think her both charming 
clever,” I assured him veraciously. 


and 


“Well,” he grumbled, “you manage 
to conceal your admiration. She is a 
plucky little thing! Not many women 
could breast that sort of mess and fight 
it through. Scandal’s such an impalp- 
able thing. You can destroy substance, 
but you can’t destroy a shadow.” 

I didn’t suggest that not Dolly Sloane, 
but Susan and himself had breasted 
Dolly’s difficulties. 

“She’s happy with us, I think,” he 
went on. “It’s almost pathetic, Nelson, 
the way she responds to* any tender- 
ness.” 

His kind gray eyes looked into mine, 
and whatever doubt there may have been 
in my cynic’s mind was dissolved. Per- 
haps I have not laid stress enough upon 
Sheridan’s integrity. He was more than 
honorable; he was incorruptible. And 
like his kind, he credited the rest of the 
world with his own worth. If I haven't 
emphasized that superlative honor of 
his, it is because I, like every one else 
who knows and loves him, have learned 
to take it as a matter of course. Still, 
5—Ains. 
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he was human—and I remembered the 
soft, clinging little hand upon his arn. 

We turned into the drive, and Susan 
waved to us from the veranda. 

We were very gay at dinner that 
night. Susan was the quietest of the 
quartet, and she looked older and more 
fagged than | had ever seen her look 
—doubtless in contrast to Mrs. Sloane, 
who was girlish indeed in a pale-green 
gown, with her hair rippling demurely 
over her ears. But then, I argued 
against the doubt that would creep in, 
a cookless and primitive life was a bur- 
den to the hostess, however amusing 
it might be to her guests. I 
didn’t suspect Dolly Sloane of having 
made herself useful in the domestic 
emergency. That was it, of course; 
Susan was tired out. But in spite of 
the circles beneath her eyes, the little 
lines from nostrils to lips, her serenity 
was undisturbed. Her eyes were siill 
blue pools of trust and contentment. 

She was glad of .my coming, though, 
I think. Even she must have felt a 
little out of it, while Dolly Sloane ma- 
neuvered Mark into riding and swim- 
ming and tramping with her, and the 
Mabies—a pair of newlyweds—billed 
and cooed to each otfier. It came about 
naturally enough, for an illness of the 
preceding winter kept her from indulg 
ing in any strenuous pursuits. 
minded myself of that 
watched Mark and 
canter off together, 
afternoon, while my hostess k 
life more quietly. And then, on the 
third night of my stay there, I dis- 
covered that my fears were justified. 

I learned the state of things by the 
merest fluke. Dolly Sloane was leaving 
the next day—for which I had been 
grateful—and Susan had asked a few 
people in for dinner and bridge that 
evening. But the beauty of the June 
night could not surf and 
moonlight without—lamplight and card 
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talk and blue cigarette smoke within. 
Susan, a splendid Juno in a trailing 
blue gown, jewel-girdled, moved over to 
the windows that reached from floor to 
ceiling and flung them open. The sea 
wind swept in, ‘salt and sweet. The 
tide droned in upon the cliffs beyond 
the point like a minor chord. Bridge 
was disorganized. 

I bent over Mrs. Sloane as she played 
with the abandoned cards, shuffling 
them deftly in her small, supple hands, 
skimming them up from the glaze of the 
table top. 

“Won’t you sing for us?” 

Before her unfortunate marriage, 
Dolly Sloane had sung in some roof- 
garden revue, according to rumor. She 
had a voice of a sort; a thin, but flutily 
sweet soprano that she managed with 
rather good effect. And she looked so 
lovely when she sang that one ap- 
plauded far more heartily than the 
quality of her singing demanded. 

“Please,” murmured Sheridan, and 
] was sorry I had spoken. 

Nothing loath, she strolled over to 
the piano, and presently the restless 
company sat quiet, while Susan played 
her accompaniments and she sang. 
Her repertoire was commonplace 
enough; Cadman’s cycle of Indian 
songs; some sentimental ballads; a 
song or two from current revues. Yet 
it was well chosen, for everything she 
sang emphasized her air of plaintive 
appeal. She sang again and again; 
even I found her lovely in the subdued 
light; fair as a fay in her green gown, 
purely silhouetted against the big black 
piano. 

It was Susan who came across an 
old favorite of hers among the sheet 
music, and bade the girl try it. I felt 
my throat constrict as the heartbreaking 
refrain rang out, looked surreptitiously 
toward Sheridan, who lounged in the 
shadow. He had forgotten his cigar- 
ette; it burned itself out in ash that he 
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did not bother to flick off. His trous 4 
bled gaze was fixed upon the singer, ~ 


“A stifled moan—a startled cry, 

What are we waiting for, my heart and I? 

Good-by, summer, good-by—good-by, sum- 
mer, good-by!” 

She reached a glorious end, and I 
caught my breath. She was singing 
to Sheridan; her tragic eyes sought 
him out, pleaded with him, above his 
wife’s bent brown head, across the shad- 
owy room and its occupants. And of 
them all, only he and I knew. 

The last note thrilled out, and we’ 
gave applause in good measure. But 
she would not sing again. She was 
too clever for that! The Gertners broke 
the spell by leaving, and, as at a given 
signal, the gathering broke up. There 
was the usual confusion of good nights, 
a chat on the veranda about a charity 
féte that was under way, final adieus, 
and the house was still. 

“What a moon! Call Mark and 

Dolly, and we'll walk down to the 
beach,” suggested Susan. 
' I stepped into the drawing-room, 
to find it deserted. When I called, 
thinking they might be in the dining 
room—Sheridan had a schoolboy’s fond- 
ness for late snacks—my call rang un- 
answered. 

“I expect they’ve already thought 
of it,” said I, picking up a wrap. “Shall 
we stroll down anyway ?” 

I was glad of a few minutes alone 
with ‘her; it was out of my province, 
perhaps, but I cared for her and Mark, 
and I couldn’t let her court disaster 
for them both without a word. So, as 
we walked along the beach below the 
cliffs, I tried to put my doubt of Dolly 
into suitable words; tried to make her 
see what was so obvious to me. She 
listened quietly to all I stumblingly 
said; her thoughtful profile turned 
from me, toward the silvered sea. 

“I haven’t been blind,” she said at 
last. “I’ve seen things, too. That's 
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why I’ve had her here these past few- 
weeks. I had to be sure, beyond a 
doubt.” : x 

“That the minx was trespassing!” 

“That she loved him. And if she 
does + 

I was incredulous. 

“You mean you'd give him up to 
her without pitched battle?” I de 
manded. “Good God, Susan, he’s yours. 
All yours. This infatuation—if he is 
infatuated—isn’t going to last! He 
isn’t an amorous boy of twenty—he’s 
forty-three—and your husband.” 

“Forty-three,” she echoed. “That’s 
late youth, Nelson—what thirty-three 
is to a woman. The last hour of car- 
nival! Then the music stops and the 
lights go out. She’s given him back 
the flush and fervor of youth. I couldn’t 
do that! Give him up to her? I don’t 
know. If it meant his happiness——-” 

The pathos of her, splendid as she 
was! The pitiful, tender belief that 
only she, his wife, whom he had loved 
all these years, could give him the hap- 
piness she wanted him to have! 

“She couldn’t mean his happiness, 
Susan! Mark’s not her 
honor itself. He has been 

“He is!” flared the woman who 
loved him. “He’s more than honorable. 
He'd suffer rather than give me pain. 
He’d give her up rather than fail me. 
Knowing that—can I fail him?” 

We stood still in the shadow of an 
outjutting promontory of cliff that cut 
from our view the rest of the moon- 
lit beach. Susan wept; silently, heart- 
breakingly; slow tears that crept be- 
neath her shut eyelids, oozed down her 
cheeks. The tears of middle age are 
devastating. 

“And until to-night, Nelson, I didn’t 
know. Until she sang to him. Didn’t 
you understand? It was their fare- 
well,” 

Dolly had builded better than she 
knew! 


sort—he’s 
” 


“It was damned cheap stage effect,” 
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I gritted between my teeth. “A cheap 
trick; like her. Susan, she’s small and 
cheap and scheming; she doesn’t love 
him. She couldn’t. And she’s treated 
you abominably. Would she be kinder 
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to him? 

We wandered on, heedless of shell- 
crusted rocks and dank seaweed and 
pools left by the late tide. Her satin- 
shod feet, must have been cruelly hurt 
by shell and stone, but that hurt was 
nothing to her now. 

“If she loves him,” she said again, 
as though only that mattered. We 
reached the jutting point of the cliff. 
Beyond it, I knew, lay miles of sandy 
beach, gently cupping the bay, beauti- 
ful in the moonlight, and at low tide 
great rocks, sleek and black like some 
petrified monsters of old, rose up in 
full view. 

“But if she doesn’t—if it’s only il- 
lusion ” Her warm voice lifted in 
a moment’s glow of hope. And with 
the lilt on her lips'and a gleam in her 
tear-dimmed eyes, she saw the thing 
that quenched both. A _ stretch of 
wet beach, bared by the receding 
tide, that reared high, . glisten- 
ing, strangely shaped—and cresting 
one, clearly drawn against the night 
sky that was mirrored in light beneath 
them, two figures, that 4s we watched, 
merged into one. 

Mark and Dolly! She had turned 
to him, touched him; I saw those small, 
fair hands cteep up his arm as he 
caught her to his breast, seeking her 
lips; saw them link themselves fast 
about his neck, and cling—and cling. 

Mark’s wife saw it, too, read into 
their embrace love and despair and the 
passion of parting. And then, with a 
strangled little moan, she fled. I fol- 
lowed her back the way we had come, 
panting, stumbling over rock and tan- 
gled weed. And beside us, on the pale 
bright sand lurched our 
ludicrous pursuit. 


rocks 


shadows, in 
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By October, when every one had 
come back to Greenacre, all the world 
knew that the Sheridans had separated, 
and guessed that a divorce was pend- 
ing. Susan stayed on at Brick House, 
facing the charge of gossip and con- 
jecture leveled at last at her. How she 
hated it! But she was too proud to 
satisfy prying curiosity, too quixotic 
to explain jer position. For Mark’s 
sake, she kept silent. 

“Tt would hurt him,” she told me one 
autumn night, soon after she had come 
back from the shore. “It would inter- 
fere with his career, Nelson. He has 
a career, you see. One of these days 
he'll be running for the district at- 
torneyship. There mustn’t be any old 
scandal to be raked up!” 

And so, while Sheridan kept bach- 
elor’s hall in a gloomy flat in town, 
with the explanation that commuting 
was too difficult in winter, if explana- 
tion were required of him, his wife 
planned the greatest sacrifice she could 
give him. And planned it so that none 
would ever know how great it was. 
That was Susan! 


And meanwhile, in Canary Cottage,” 


Dolly Sloane lazed the waiting time 
away ; content now with seclusion, until 
—the divorce decree granted, and the 
proper length of time elapsed—she 
could claim Mark. I was not surprised 
at her insolence in staying in Green- 
acre. It was the sort of thing I ex- 
pected of her; but it must have bit deep 
into Susan’s pride. For, to carry out 
her generous intention, she could not 
ignore the adventuress. No one must 
suspect Mark of intrigue or infidelity. 
And to cut her erstwhile protégée was 
to lay him open to suspicion. 

She stopped entertaining; shut her- 
self away from all of us, went nowhere, 
saw scarcely any one. Her plea of ill 
health held water; in six months she 
had aged:a decade. Youth can endure; 
age always has release in sight; but 
when disaster comes upon the middle 
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years, it is disaster indeed. She was 
no longer rosy and buxom, but worn 
and gray; as if her vitality was being 
drained by some inner ill. No one ex- 
pected her to sponsor the little divorcee 
or any one else any longer, or even to 
appear at functions that, heretofore, had 
owed their raison d’étre to her. Her 
reign was over. It is an old cry, “the 
Queen is dead! Long live the Queen!” 

Susan retained me as her lawyer. The 
necessary details were attended to; suit 
was filed. It was all done quietly, by 
grace of money and influence. And 
while she huddled over her lonely hearth, 
alone, bewildered, bereft, and Mark 
Sheridan, lonely, too, and missing, I 
suspected, the intimate companionship 
of so many years, called a furnished 
suite in the Fifties “home,” Dolly 
Sloane was cozy and secure in her toy 
house; discreetly indulging in charity 
work—that Mecca of the unordained. 

I used to pass the little yellow bun- 
galow on my walk home from the sta- 
tion each evening. It was always 
lighted; often music tinkled out from 
the slice of a drawing-room, and, as 
often, I could see moving shadows sil- 
houetted against the thin draperies. It 
always looked gay and cozy .and pleas- 
ant—the rendezvous af such as Dolly. 
Soon, I reflected, Brick House would 
be in the hands of those vandals of 
pleasure, and its mistress dispossessed. 
A vision of Mark, a forlorn stranger 
in his own house, would come to me, 
Fool! 

One night I was sure I saw his 
shadow against the gold-colored cur- 
tain. A long, lean, stooping shadow, 
that paced back and forth, back and 
forth, as Mark did, when he was puz- 
zled or perturbed.’ It must be Mark, 
come down to visit his enchantress 
under cover of night. He was as care- 
ful usually as Susan would have him 
be, and, to my knowledge, he had not 
been in Greenacre since early fall. I 
had just come from Brick House; had 
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just left his wife sitting in lonely state 
in the room that must have been peopled 
with ghosts enough to keep her com- 
pany. I strode on, forgetting, in the 
heat of my disgust, the car line that 
passed my door, although the February 
night was wet and bleak. There was no 
vestige of my old affection for him in 
my heart just then. 

But when the bell clanged two hours 
later, and I opened the door myself— 
the housekeeper had long since gone to 
bed—to find. him standing there, 
drenched and diffident, ill at ease in 
my presence, I only remembered that 
we had been boys together, that he 
would always be my friend, whatever 
he did. 

We were both awkward, inarticulate 
for the first few moments. But by the 
time I had reorganized the fire, and set- 
tled him before it, with a decanter of 
sherry between us, habit eased the mu- 
tual embarrassment. 

“Under the circumstances, Nelson, 
[ have no lawyer, of course,” he began 
at last. The suit, naturally, was to go 
uncontested. ‘But before the—divorce 
goes through, I want you to handle a 
piece of business for me. I want to 
convert most of my property into cash; 
my real estate holdings and the like.” 

He paused, tapped the ash from his 
pipe methodically. 

“Susan will accept no alimony,” I 
reminded him. She was adamantine on 
that point. “Sell him his freedom? 
Never!” she had said with head held 
high, an angry flush on her cheeks, when 
] had suggested that it was at least her 
due. 

“T know it. 


Like her, isn’t it?’ mut- 
tered her husband, staring into the em- 
bers. “She won't yield, of course. So 
what I shall do will be to deed what I 
have to her, irrevocably. I shan’t go 
on living here, of course. After every- 
thing’s over I—we—will go abroad to 
live, I think. Italy, perhaps. It costs 
very little to live simply on the Con- 
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tinent. I'll retain enough for that. But 
the rest, the major part, must go to 
her. And through you.” 

That was like the Mark I knew and 
loved. His unpretentious generosity 
touched me. Yes, as his wife had said, 
he was more than honorable. Dolly’s 
cool little hands had only chilled his 
heart; bewitched his brain. They had 
not distorted his sense of honor. 

“You must have her permission I’m 
afraid,” I hesitated. .“And, Mark, what 
about—Mrs. Sloane? Does she know 
what you are planning to do?” 

The color crept up under his cheek 
bones. 

“I’ve told her. She doesn’t take it 
very seriously. She’s very much of a 
child, you know.” His tone was 
strangely apologetic. ‘She knows, of 
course, there'll be enough left to live 
on.” 

His constraint was natural enough 
under the circumstances, but it flashed 
upon me that he was remembering some 
sort of a scene, caused by the discus- 
sion. Childish tears, perhaps, at the 
thought of renouncing Brick House 
and social recognition at last, in the 
place that had slighted her for so long. 

I stole a surreptitious glance at his 
averted head. He wore a strangely 
troubled fook for one who is at the 
point of attaining his heart’s desire. 

“You’re making no mistake, Mark? 
You're happy, and very much in love?” 
I dared to ask. 

It may have been my imagination, but 
I couldn’t help thinking his protesta- 
tions rang hollow. And what was he 
trying to explain? 

“You can fight it—love—when it’s 
a stormy passion that threatens destruc- 
tion; conquer it. Withstand it, at least. 
But there’s another kind of love; the 
kind that yields and depends, and .is 
defenseless, in spite of its endurance 
and——” He paused. Did I under- 
stand? 


Ah, those small, seft hands; their 
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helpless, clinging dependence! 
derstood. 

“That’s the love that can’t be be- 
trayed, once begotten. On my honor, 
Nelson, I’ve tried to do the decent thing. 
No one will believe it, of course, except 
you, perhaps—and Susan.” 

I did. I knew that he and she had 
faced the thing squarely, that she had 
sent him, only half-willing, to the other, 
who, weaker vessel that she was, had 
already been buffeted and bruised by 
the gales. And with my heart wrung 
for them both, and their blind folly, 
I saw him go. 

I passed a nearly sleepless night. Two 
lives, in the thrall of a yielding and 
defenseless love; in the hollow of two 
helpless, clinging hands. I saw Susan, 


I un- 


a lonely ghost, living with ghosts, drag- 
ging out a long life in the house that 
had once sheltered her happiness. I 
saw Mark and his- fair-haired compan- 
ion flitting from shoddy pension to 


shoddier resort; pursuing tarnished 
pleasures among tawdry people. Saw 
him descending the scale, step by step, 
forgetful of birth and breed and the 
ambition that had once fired him to do 
big things. Saw them both ten years 
hence: Dolly, her delicate charm 
sharpened and set in the mold of her 
kind, bedraggled or flaunting—or both, 
perhaps, with hair too gold, and lips 
too red, and hard little lines under her 
enamel—a painted shrew, who quarreled 
with him over bills, and gossiped with 
the concierge in a spotted negligee, and 
made eyes boldly at strange young men. 
And Mark, softer, sleeker; taking to 
drink and cheap games of chance, until 
some sunny day when he would face the 
shoddiness, the degradation, the futil- 
ity of his tinsel life that stretched down 
a long road—always down—and end it 
with a bullet. 

And then, in a flash, I saw that these 
things could not be. That wasn’t what 
Dolly wanted; what she clung to so 
piteously. That was the sort of thing 
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she had had, and was escaping! If 
Mark deeded away his money, re- 
nounced his profession, his future—— 

I laughed aloud, turned over, and 
went to sleep. 

A fortnight later, 1 found him wait- 
ing for me when I got home, with a 
pocketful of documents that, when I 
ran through them, proved to be deeds 
of transfer. When Susan had signed 
her name once or twice, Mark Sheridan 
would be a poor man. He had retained 
only enough to assure himself and Dolly 
of a meager living. 

“Better drive over with me and go 
into details with her yourself,” I sug- 
gested, handing back the papers. 

He winced. There was a grim set to 
his features that betokened conflict. 
Had Dolly opposed his resolution? 

“You're quite sure you want to do 
this?” I asked, struggling into my coat 
in the hall. “You’ve made a thorough 
job of it, you know.” 

“IT mean to. Nothing—no one—can 
alter my decision. I’d rather sign it over 
to her with her consent. But it’s hers, 
whether she wants it or not. She can 
fling it to charity, or in the gutter.” 

We got into the machine and drove 
off. 

It must have seemed strange to him 
to be standing before his own door, a 
stranger—perhaps unwelcome. The 
light overhead. showed him pale and 
tense, as we waited admittance. 

A new maid opened the door. It was 
late, and she wasn’t sure if Mrs. Sher- 
idan would see us. I would not let 
her announce us, but led the way up- 
stairs to the drawing-room. 

Susan saw me first, laid down her 
book, held out her hand. Then her 
eyes fell upon Mark, in the gloom of 
the arched doorway. 

“You!” she whispered. For a wild 
moment she seemed to seek means of 
escape. Then she gestured us both to 
sit down, and seated herself beyond the 
arc of the lamplight. With a little sigh 
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Mark dropped into his favorite chair. 
I caught him noticing the little tokens 
of his presence that still littered table 
and bookcase. His books, magazines, 
some foreign journals. 

Then I handed her the papers and 
outlined Mark’s plan. 

“I can’t possibly accept any of this,” 
she said at last, her fine hands clasping 
and unclasping* in her lap, betraying 
her agitation. ~ “Didn’t Nelson tell you 
that I didn’t want any settlement, any 
alimony ?” 

“You’ve got to accept this.” Mark 
rose, moved over to the fireplace, 
picked up a porcelain dog that snarled 
on the mantel. “It’s yours. Throw it 
away, give it away if you choose. But 
that’s your concern. I shall make it 
over unconditionally to you in any event. 
I ask you—beg you—to sign the trans- 
fer yourself. That means you under- 
stand the spirit in which it’s offered, at 
any rate.” 

He avoided looking at her, and yet 
his eyes were drawn time and again to 
her pale, fine face, the streaks of silver 
in her hair. 

She rose, a flush deepening in her 
cheeks, stood, stately in her thin, dark 
dress, beside the table where the papers 
lay. With the swift gesture of youth 
she swept them up. I stayed her im- 
pulsive hand before, torn through, they 
would have blazed up in the fireplace. 

“Please, Susan!” 

The bell pealed ; she started, the look 
of fright again in her eyes. How long 
alone she must have been. 

“In half an hour you may destroy 
thern, if you will. Just now you had 
better see Mrs. Sloane, who is coming 
upstairs. I took the liberty of suggest- 
ing that she talk—this—over with you.” 

Sheridan tautened. I shoved him 
toward the alcove with a word he 
heeded. He had no time to argue the 
point. And as the curtains rustled into 
place behind him Mrs. Sloane, in a 
glinting evening wrap, entered. 
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“It was quite clever of you to send 
for me,” she observed, stripping off her 
gloves, tossing them beside the docu- 
ments on the table, which had not es- 
caped her eye. “It makes things easier, 
doesn’t it?” 

I stepped forward to relieve her of 
her cloak, but she ignored the atten- 
tion. This wds not a social call, the 
time for the amenities. This was a par- 
ley of war. The little divorcee was 
neither playful nor appealing, now. Her 
blue kitten’s eyes reflected the cold 
gleam of the sequins on her wrap. Just 
that! Her parted lips revealed the sharp 
little teeth as weapons, not pointed 
pearls. All of a sudden she looked hard 
and sharp and dangerous—a handful of 
soft warmth that was tense, and ready 
to sink teeth and claws into the fondling 
hand. 

“You've put him up to turning every- 
thing over to you, of course. I hadn't 
thought of that. That was clever, too. 
But I’m not unfesourceful——” 

She stopped short, eyed Susan Sher- 
idan strangely. For Susan was watch- 
ing her as if utterly fascinated, 

“Dear Mrs. Sheridan—let’s be frank 
and aboveboard,” she begged. Her 
voice wasn’t silky any longer. She 
tapped the papers before her. “You've 
managed things well. But there’s one 
thing you haven’t thought of. If you 
try to do me on this I'll ruin your hus- 
band. Scandal’s the one thing you don’t 
want. I promise you to make this town 
too hot to hold either of you, if this 
deal goes through. District attorney!” 
She flung back her head, laughed 
shrilly. “He'll be disbarred when I’m 
through with him. Now, what are 
your terms?” 

If I had staged and rehearsed the 
scene, it couldn’t have been more per- 
fect. 

Susan shook off the daze that en- 
veloped her, straightened. She was 
still incredulous, but her hands grasped 
the papers firmly. 
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“You mean,” she said almost under 
ber breath, “that if Mark turns over 
what he has to me, you'll ruin him, 
discard him? You’re marrying him for 
his money? You've never loved him?” 

That laughter again. The alcove 
curtain rustled, but neither woman no- 
ticed. 

“D’you think I’m going to marry him 
for love,” inquired Mrs. Sloane, be- 
tween outbursts of mirth at the quaint 
idea. “God knows he’s fool enough 
to picture me traveling third-class 
through Switzerland in summer, and 
living in some rotten dump of a pen- 
sion the rest of the time. I didn’t think 
you were! Well, we aren’t talking 
love, we’re talking business. And some 
friends of mine are waiting for me out- 
side. What about it? Hadn’t those 
deeds better go in the fire?” 

She ignored me utterly. After all, 
I was not involved in the main issue, 
it seemed. And then she gave a little 
gasp. For Susan, aflame with some 
sort of emotion, snatched up a pen, 
signed both papers in bold strokes, and 
handed them to me. 

“That is my answer!” 
rang out like a bell. 
you like. You’re a little premature, 
you know. I haven’t divorced Mark 
yet. And I’m afraid this interview 
postpones it indefinitely. | Mary will 
show you out.” 

Her hand reached for the bell, and as 
she rang, there was a crash behind us. 
A Chinese vase lay in fragments on the 
floor, and Sheridan, trampling over the 
orchid hanging he had pulled down, 
strode toward us. He had eyes for no 
one but his wife, and the yellow-haired 
minx drew a sibilant breath. 

“Do you mean that, Susan?” he 
begged. 

“You fools!” half sobbed the girl in 
the glittering cloak. She wasn’t beauti- 


Her voice 
“Now do what 
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ful, just then, She was a snarling 
little animal at bay. And she .loosed 
upon us a flood of invective that was 
positively illuminating. I was en- 
chanted. But a dazed and bewildered 
Mark seemed to want nothing but a 
space alone with his pale, magnificent 
wife—after all, they’d been separated 
nearly eight months. And, in the hall, 
a pop-eyed maid waited. 

“Libel,” I murmured, “is rather a 
serious offense in this State. As a law- 
yer, Mrs. Sloane, and an old acquaint- 
ance, I suggest that you do not com- 
mit yourself.” 

I picked up her gloves, bowed. Some 
one had to observe the proprieties. 
Mark looked up, over his wife’s head. 

“Your friends are waiting, Mrs. 
Sloane.” 

She went out; we heard the door slam 
violently after her. I heard it, at least. 
I really doubt if the Sheridans did. 

“T’ve been such a fool,” Mark’s voice 
broke. He seemed to find Susan very 
beautiful. She was. Radiant! 

“So have I,” sighed Susan. 
fools, Mark!” 

“And a lady,” I added at the door. 
“A dangerous combination. If it 
weren’t for me——” 

I paused, awaiting a proper expres- 
sion of gratitude. It was not forth- 
coming. Her head had sunk to his 
shoulder ; he was stroking her hair. The 
absurdity of such sentiment in people 
of their age! There was nothing for 
me to do but leave them, so with a last 
word—that brought forth no response 
—I let myself out. I met the little new 
maid in the hall below. 

“The gentleman upstairs,” I ex- 
plained, “is Mr. Sheridan. I wouldn't 
disturb them if I were you.” 

And with considerable complacency 
at having managed the affair so well, I 
strolled home. 


“Two 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


AY had slipped away into the 
M ranks of the dead months, and 
June, a June resplendent with 
sunshine and roses, had taken her place. 
Nan, an open letter in her hand, sat 
perched on the low wall of the, quad- 
rangular court at Mallow. A month 
there had practically restored her 


health, and, to all outward appearance, 


she was the same Nan who had stayed 
at Mallow almost a year ago. 

But within herself she knew that a 
great gulf lay fixed between those in- 
souciant, long-ago days and this golden, 
scented morning. The world had not 
altered. June was still vivid and sweet 
with the rapture of summer. It was 
she herself who had changed, 

Looking backward, she almost won- 
dered how she had endured the agony 
of love and suffering and _ sacrifice 
v.hich had been compressed into a sin- 
gle year. She wished sometimes that 
they had let her die when she was so 
ill. It seemed foolish to make so much 
effort to hold on to life when every- 
thing which had made it lovely and 
pleasant and desirable had gone out of 
it. 

Her marriage now loomed ahead in 
the near future and, in spite of her 
dogged intention to fulfill her bargain, 
she dreaded unspeakably the actual day 
which would make her Roger’s wife 
compelling her to a physical and spir- 


itual bondage 
with loathing. 

But there could be no escape. None. 
Throughout her illness, and since then, 
while she had groped her way slowly 
back to health here at Mallow, Roger 
had been thoughtful and considerate to 
an astonishing degree, and she had been 
grateful to him. Grateful, too, that she 
had been spared a disagreeable scene 
with his mother. Lady Gertrude had 
met her without censure, even with a 
certain limited cordiality, and she had 
been considerably mollified by the Sey- 
mours’ tactful agreement to her cher- 
ished scheme that Nan’s marriage 
should take place from Mallow Court. 
Actually, Kitty had consented because 
she considered that the longer Nan 
could lead an untrammeled life at Mal- 
low, prior to her marriage, the better, 
and thanks to her skillful management 
the date had been fixed for the latter 
end of July. 

Between them, Barry and Kitty and 
the two Fentons, who had joined the 
Mallow party for a short holiday, did 
their utmost to make the time that must 
still elapse before the wedding a little 
space of restfulness and peace, shield- 
ing Nan from every possible worry 
and annoyance. Even the question of 
trousseau was swept aside by Kitty of 
the high hand. 

“Leave it to me. 
she exclaimed. 


from which she shrank 


I'll see to it all,” 
“Good gracious, there’s 
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a post in the country, isn’t there? Pat- 
terns can be sent and everything got 
under way, and finally Madame Vé- 
ronique shall come down here for the 
fittings. . So that’s that!” 

But, in spite of Kitty’s good offices, 
Nan was beginning to find the thorns 
in her path. Now that her health was 
more or less restored Roger no longer 
exercised the same self-control. 

And, only yesterday, he’ had sud- 
denly caught her in his arms, kissing 
her fiercely. But, feeling her lips lie 
stiff and unresponsive beneath his own, 
he had almost flung her from him. 
Then, gripping her by the arm until 
the delicate flesh showed red and 
bruised beneath the pressure, he had 
said savagely : 

“By God, Nan! I’ll make you love 
me—or break you!” 

Nan turned back her sleeve and 
looked at the mark now darkening into 
a bruise, which his grasp had made on 
the white skin of her arm. Then she 
reread the letter in her hand. It bore 
yesterday’s date and was very brief. 

I’m hoping to get out of town very soon 
now, and I propose to come down and in- 
spect my new property with a view to re- 
decorating the house. I could never live 
with dear godfather’s early-Victorian chairs 
ayd tables! So you may expect to see me 
almost any day now on the doorstep of 
Mallow Court. Yours as always, 

Maryon. 


Nan’s first impulse was to beg him 


not to come. But yesterday’s scene 
with Roger had increased her fear and 
dread of her coming marriage, and she 
was conscious of a captive’s longing for 
one more taste of freedom, for one 
more meeting with the man who had 
played a big part in the old bohemian 
life she had loved so well. 

For long she hesitated how to an- 
swer Maryon’s letter, sitting there on 
the seaward wall, her chin cupped in 
her hand. But at last her decision was 
taken. She tore up his letter and, 
strolling to the edge of the cliff, tossed 


the pieces into the sea. She would send 
no answer at all, leaving it to the shuttle 
of Fate to weave the next strand in her 
life. 

And a week later Maryon Rooke 
came down to take possession of his 
new domain. 

“I can take six clear weeks now,” 
he told Nan. “That’s better than my 
first plan of week-ending down here. 
I have been working hard since you 
blew into my studio one good day, and 
now for six weeks I toil not, neither 
do I spin. Unless,” he added suddenly, 
“I paint a portrait of you while I’m 
here!” 

Nan glanced at him delightedly. 

“I should love it. Only you won't 
paint my soul, will you, Maryon, as you 
did Mrs. T. van Decken’s?” 

“T don’t know, Nan. I think I should ” 
rather like to paint it. Your soul would 
be an intricate piece of work.” 

“I’m sure it wouldn’t make nearly 
as nice a picture as my face. I think 
it’s rather a plain soul.” 

“The answer to that is obvious,” he 
replied lightly. “Well, I shall talk to 
Trenby about the portrait. I suppose 
permissiom from headquarters would be 
advisable ?” 

Nan made a small grimace. 

“Of the first importance, my friend.” 

Rather to Nan’s surprise, Roger quite 
readily gave permission for Rooke to 
paint her portrait. In fact, he appeared 
openly delighted with the idea_that her 
charming face should be permanently 
transferred to canvas. In his own mind 
he had promptly decided to buy the 
portrait when completed and add it to 
the picture gallery at the Hall, where 
many a lively Trenby of bygone gen- 
erations looked down, smiling or sad, 
from the walls. 

The sittings were begun out of doors 
in the tranquil seclusion of the rose gar- 
den. Rooke motored across to Mallow 
almost daily, and Nan posed in a dozen 
different attitudes while he made 
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sketches of her both in line and color, 
none of which, however, satisfied him 
in the least. 

“My dear Nan,” he exclaimed one 
day, as he tore up a rough chatcoal 
sketch in disgust, “you’re the worst 
subject I’ve ever encountered, or else 
my hand has lost its cunning! I can’t 
get you—you—in the very least!” 

“Oh, Maryon”—she broke her pose 
to look across at him with a provoking 
smile—“can’t you find my soul after 
all?” 

“I don’t believe you’ve got one. Any- 
way, it’s too elusive to pin down on 
canvas. Even your face seems out of 
my reach. You won’t look as I want 
you to. Any other time of the day I 
see just the expression on your face 
I want to catch—the expression”—his 
voice dropped .a shade—‘“twhich means 
Nan to me. But the moment you come 
out here and pose, it’s just a pretty, 
meaningless mask which isn’t you at 
all. After all, it ¢s your soul I want!” 
he said vehemently. 

He took a couple of quick strides 
across the grass to her side. 

“Give it to me, Nan—the soul that 
looks out of your eyes sometimes. , This 
picture will never be sold. It’s for me 

me! Surely,” he added with a little 
uneven laugh, “as I’ve ‘lost the sub- 
stance, you won't grudge me _ the 
shadow ?” 

A faint color ran up under her clear 
skin. 

“Oh, I know it was my own fault,” 
he went on. “There was a time, Nan, 
when I had my chance, wasn’t there?” 

“Perhaps there was—once,” she ac- 
knowledged slowly. 

“And I lost it! Well, I’ve paid for 
it every day of my life,” he said shortly. 


“And twice a day since your engage- 
ment,” he added whimsically. 

“To get back to the picture,” sug- 
gested Nan. 

He laughed. 

“We can't get back, seeing 


we've 


never got there at all yet. These”— 
he indicated the various sketches lit- 
tering the lawn—“are merely prelim- 
inary. When I begin the portrait itself, 
we'll retire indoors. I think the music 
room here will answer the purpose of 
a studio very well.” 

“Two whole weeks!” observed Nan 
meditatively. “I fancy Roger will be 
somewhat surprised that progress is so 
slow.” 

“Trenby? Pooh! It’s not his pic- 
ture. I shall have to explain to him 
that art is long.” 

“He'll get fidgety about it. You see, 
already we've stayed at home several 
times when the others have arranged a 
picnic expedition.” 

“Choosing the better part,” he re- 
torted. “I should like to make one more 
attempt this afternoon, if you’re not 
too tired. See, your arms—so! And 
I want your face the least bit tilted.” 

He put his hand very gently beneath 
her chin, posing her head as he wished 
it. For a moment he held her so, her 
face cupped in his hand, while his hazel 
eyes stared down at her with a smolder- 
ing fire in their depths. 

Slowly the hot color crept into her 
face beneath his scrutiny. 

“Maryon!” Her lips moved in pro- 
test. 

“I think you’ve got the shortest up- 
per lip of any woman I know,” he said, 
calmly releasing her and going back 
to his easel. “And women with short 
upper lips are the very devil.” 

He sketched rapidly for a time. 

Her pose at the moment was prac- 
tically perfect—the small head tilted a 
little on the long, round throat, while 
the slanting rays of the sun turned the 
dusky hair into a shadowy, gold-flecked 
nimbus. 

Rooke worked on in silence, though 
once as he looked across at her he 
caught his under lip suddenly between 
his teeth. She was so utterly desirable, 
the curve of her cheek, the grace of 
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her lissom body, the faint blue veins 
that showed beneath the warm, ivory 
skin. And she was going to be Tren- 
by’s wife! 

“There!” he said abruptly. ‘“That’s 
the idea at last. To-morrow we'll be- 
gin the portrait itself.” 

Nan rose, stretching her arms above 
her head. 

“I’m sure I shall die of fatigue, 
Maryon,” she observed, coming round 
to his side to inspect the sketch. 

“Nonsense! I shall allow due in- 
tervals for rest and—mental refresh- 
ment. What do you think of itr” 

“T look rather—attractive,” she of- 
fered impertinently. 

“You do. Only I could suggest a 
substitute for the word ‘rather.’ ” 

Her eyes defied him. 

“Could you? What would it be?” 


Before he could make any answer, 
there came a sound of voices close at 
hand, and a minute later Trenby and 


Isobel Carson appeared from round the 
corner of a high box hedge. 

“We've been farming,” announced 
Isobel. “I’ve been looking at Roger’s 
prize sheep and cattle. Then we 
thought we’d motor across and inspect 
the portrait. How’s it going, Mr. 
Rooke ?” 

“The portrait isn’t begun yet, Miss 
Carson,” he replied blandly. 

“It seems to take a long time to get 
under way,” she retorted. “Is it so 
difficult to make a start? Surely not 
—for the great Mr. Rooke!” Her tone 
was mocking. 

There was a perpetual warfare be- 
tween herself and Rooke. She was the 
kind of woman he cordially detested, 
and when Rooke disliked man or woman 
he took small pains to conceal the fact. 
Isobel had winced, more than once, 
under the lash of his caustic tongue. 

“I’ve made a start, Miss Carson, as 
these sketches testify, but some sub- 
jects require very much more delicate 
handling than—others would.” The 


half-closed hazel eyes swept her inso- 
lently from head to foot. 

Isobel reddened. 

“Then Nan must be an unusually 
difficult subject, mustn’t she, Roger? 
Why, you’ve been at it two weeks and 
have literally nothing to show for it! 
You want speeding up.” 

Meanwhile Roger had been regard- 
ing the sketches in silence, an uneasy 
feeling of dissatisfaction stirring in his 
mind, 

“Yes,” he said slowly. “You don’t 
seem to have made much progress.” 

“You must have a little patience, 
Trenby,” replied Rooke pleasantly. 
“The start is the difficult part. Tell 
me,” he said, placing a couple of 
sketches on the easel as he spoke, 
“which of those two poses do you like 
the better?” 

For the moment Roger’s thoughts, 
slowly moving toward a vague suspi- 
cion, were directed into another chan- 
nel, precisely as Rooke had intended 
they should be, and he examined the 
sketches carefully. Finally he gave his 
opinion with surprisingly good judg- 
ment. 

“Phat’s Nan,” he said, indicating one 
of them—the last of the afternoon’s ef- 
forts. 

“Yes,” agreed Rooke. “That’s my 
choice.” Then, turning laughingly to 
Nan, he went on: “The die is cast. To- 
morrow we'll begin work in good ear- 
nest.” 

“To-morrow?” broke in Isobel. “Oh, 
Roger, you mustn’t let him take pos- 
session of Nan to-morrow! We're all 
motoring over to Denleigh Abbey for 
lunch, and the Peabodys will think it 
most odd if Nan doesn’t come.” 

“The Peabodys?”’ queried Rooke. 
“Are those the ‘new rich’ people who’ve 
bought the Abbey?” 

“Yes. And they want us all to go— 
they want to hear Nan play,” she added. 

“And to see me paint?” he suggested 
ironically. 
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She ignored his retort and, turning 
to Nan, appealed to her directly. 

“Shan’t you come?” she 
bluntly. 

“Well, if Maryon wants me to sit 
for him——-” Narr began hesitatingly. 

“The sooner the portrait’s begun, the 
sooner it will be finished,” interposed 
Rooke. “Can’t you dispense with your 
fiancée to-morrow, Trenby? But just 
as you like, of course,” he added cour- 
teously. 

Roger hesitated. 
was disarming. 

“Let’s leave it like this,” continued 
Rooke, following up his advantage, “if 
the light’s good, you'll let me have Nan, 
but if it’s a dull day she shall be swept 
into the gilded portals of the Peabodys.”’ 


asked 


The frank appeal 


“Very well,” agreed Roger rather re- 
luctantly. 

“I think you'll find,” said Isobel, as 
she and Roger strolled back to the car, 
“that the light will be quite good enough 
for painting.” 

And that seemingly harmless remark 
lodged in Roger’s mind and rankled 
there throughout the whole of the fol- 
lowing day when the Peabody lunch 
took place as arranged—but lacking the 
company-of Maryon Rooke and Nan. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

“And this is my holiday!” exclaimed 
Maryon, standing back from his easel 
the better to view the effect of his 
work. “Nan, you’ve a lot to answer 
for.” 

Another fortnight had gone by and 
the long hours passed in the music 
room, which had been temporarily con- 
verted into a studio, were beginning to 
show fruit in the shape of a nearly 
completed portrait. 

Nan slipped down from the make- 
shift “throne.” 

“May I come and look ?” 

Rooke moved aside. 


“Yes, if you like. 
at the face to-day.” 

She regarded the picture for some 
time in silence, Rooke watching her in- 
tently the while. 

“Well?” he said at last. 

“Maryon’”—she spoke slowly—‘“do I 
really look like—that ?” 

“Yes,” he replied quietly. ‘When 
you let yourself go, when you take off 
the meaningless mask I complained 
of.” 

With that uncanny discernment of 
his, he had sensed the passionate, wist- 
ful, unhappy spirit which looked out 
from Nan’s eyes, and the face on the 
canvas gave back a mute appeal that 
was almost painfully arresting. 

“You'd no right to do it!’ she ex- 
claimed a little breathlessly. 

“I painted what I saw.” 

She was silent, tremulously disturbed. 
He could see the quick rise and fall of 
her breast beneath the filmy white of 
her gown. 

“Nan,” he went on in low, tense 
tones, “did you think I could be with 
you, day after day like this, and not 

find out? Could I have painted your 
face, loving each line of it, and not 
learned the truth?” She stretched out 
her hand as if to check him, but he 
paid no heed. “The truth that Roger 
is nothing to you—never will be!” 


I’ve been working 


“He’s the man I’m going to marry,” 
she said unevenly. 

“And I’m only the man who loves 
you! But because I failed once, put- 
ting love second, must I be punished 
eternally? I’m ready to put it first now, 
to lay all I have and all I’ve done on its 
altar.” 

“What—what do 
stammered. , 

He put his hands lightly on her 
shoulders and drew her nearer to him. 

“Is it hard to guess, Nan? I want 
you to leave this life you hate and come 
with me. Let me take you away from 


you mean?’ she 
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it all—and somewhere we'll find hap- 
piness together.” 

She stared at him with wide, horri- 
fied eyes. 

“Oh, you’re mad—you’re mad!” 

With a struggle she freed herself 
from his grasp and stood away from 
him. 

“Listen,” she said. “Listen to me 
and then you'll understand what you’re 
asking. I’m not happy—that’s true. 
But it’s my own fault, not Roger’s. 
I ought never to have given him my 
promise. I loved some one else ws 

“Mallory!” broke in Rooke. 

“Yes—Peter. It’s quite simple. We 
met too late. But I learned then what 
love means. Once I asked him, I 
begged him, to take me away with him. 
And he wouldn’t. I’d have gone to the 
ends of the earth with him. I'd go 
to-morrow if he’d take me! But he 
won’t. And he never will. And now,” 
she went on, with a hard laugh, “I don’t 


think you'll ask me again to go away 
with you.” 
“Yes, I shall. 
to live at such high altitudes that he 
can throw over his life’s happiness— 


Mallory may be able 


and yours, too—for a scruple. I can’t, 
and I don’t want to. I love you, and 
I’m selfish enough to be ready to take 
you any minute that you'll come.” 

Throwing one arm about her shoul- 
ders, he turned her face up to his. 

_ “Don’t you understand?” he went on 
hoarsely. “I’m flesh-and-blood man, 
and you’re the woman I love.” 

The hazel eyes blazed with a curious 
light, and she shivered a little, fight- 
ing the man’s personality, battling 
against that strange kinship of tempera- 
ment by which he always drew her. 

“IT can wait,” he said quietly, releas- 
ing her. “You can’t go on long as 
you’re living now; the tension’s too 
high. And when you’re through with it 
—come to me, Nan! I’d at least make 
you happier than Trenby ever will.” 

Without reply she moved toward the 


door and he stood aside, allowing her 
to pass out of the room in silence. 

In the hall she encountered Roger, 
and the sight of his big, tweed-clad 
figure, so solidly suggestive of normal, 
everyday things, filled her with an un- 
expected sense of relief. 

“What have you been doing with 
yourself?” he asked, his eyes fastening 


. suspiciously on her flushed cheeks. 


She answered him with a poor at- 
tempt at her usual nonchalance. 

“Oh, Maryon came over this morn- 
ing, so I’ve been sitting to him.” 

“All day? I don’t like it.” The look 
of displeasure deepened on his face. 
“People will talk. You know what 
country folks are like.” 

Nan’s eyes flashed. 

“Let them talk! I’m not going to 
regulate my conduct according to the 
villagers’ standard of propriety,” she re- 
plied indignantly. 

“Tt isn’t only the villagers,” pursued 
Roger. “Isobel said, only yesterday, 
she thought it was rather indiscreet.” 

“Tsobel!” interrupted Nan _ scorn- 
fully. “It would be better if she kept 
her thoughts for home consumption. 
The neighborhood might conceivably 
comment on the number of times you 
and she go ‘farming’ together.” 

Roger looked quickly at her, a half 
smile on his lips. 

“Why, Nan!” he said, a note of sur- 
prise, almost of satisfaction, in his voice. 
“I believe you’re growing jealous.” 

She laughed contemptuously. 

“My dear Roger, surely by this time 
it must be clear to you that I’m not 
very likely to be afflicted by—jealousy !” 

The shaft went home, and in an in- 
stant the dawning smile on his face 
was replaced by an expression of bitter 
resentment. 

“No, I suppose not,” he returned sul- 
lenly, staring down at her. Then he 
gripped her shoulder in sudden anger. 
“But J am jealous!” he declared vehe- 
mently. “Do you hear, Nan? Jealous 
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of your reputation and your time—the 
time you give to Rooke.” 

She shrank away from him, and the 
movement seemed to rouse him to a 
white heat of fury. Instead of releas- 
ing her, he pulled her closer to him. 

“Don’t shrink like that!” he ex- 
claimed savagely. “By God! Do you 
think I'll stand being treated as ii I 
were a leper? You avoid me all you 
can, detest the sight of me, I suppose! 
But remember one thing—you’re going 
to be my wife. Nothing can alter that, 
and you belong—to—me!” He em- 
phasized each word separately. “You 
mayn't give me your smiles, but I’m 
damned if you shall give them to any 
other man.” He thfust his face, dis- 
torted with anger, close to hers. “Now 
do you understand ?” 

She struggled in his grasp like a 
frightened bird, her eyes dilating with 
terror. His white, furious face and 


blazing eyes filled her with panic. 


“Roger! Let me go!” she cried, her 
voice sharp with fear. “Let me go! 
You’re hurting me!” 

“Hurting you?” With an effort he 
mastered himself, loosening his grasp 
a little, but still holding her. ‘Hurt- 
ing you? I wonder if you realize what 
a woman like you can do to a man? 
Sometimes, I almost feel that I could 
kill you—to make sure of you!” 

“But why should you distrust me? 
It’s Isobel—Isobel Carson who’s put 
these ideas into your head:” 

“Perhaps she’s opened my eyes,” he 
said grimly. “They’ve been shut too 
long.’ 

“You’ve no right to distrust me!” 

“Haven’t I, Nan, haven’t I?” He 
held her a little away from him and 
searched her ,face. “Answer me! 
Have I no right to doubt you?” 

She would have given the world to 

able to answer him with a simple 


‘No.” But her lips refused to shape 
> word. There was so much that lay 


between them, so much that was com- 
plicated and difficult to interpret. 

Slowly her eyes fell before his. 

“I utterly decline to answer such a 
question,” she replied at last. “It’s an 
insult.” 

His hands fell from her shoulders. 

“T think I’m answered,” he said curt- 
ly, and, turning on his heel, he strode 
away, leaving Nan shaken and dis- 
mayed. 

As far as Maryon was concerned, he 
refraiged from making any allusion to 
what had taken place that day in the 
music room, and gradually the sense 
of shocked dismay with which his pro- 
posal had filled Nan at the time grew 
blurred and faded, skillfully obliterated 
by his unfailing tact. But the remem- 
brance of it lingered, tucked away ina 
corner of her mind, offering a terrible 
solution of her difficulties. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

The afternoon post had just been de- 
livered and the postman was already 
whizzing his way down the drive on 
his scarlet-painted bicycle as Lady Ger- 
trude unlocked the private post bag ap- 
pertaining to Trenby Hall. This was 
one of the small jobs usually delegated 
to her niece, but for once the latter 
was away on a holiday, staying with 
friends at Penzance. 

The bag yielded up some bills and a 
solitary letter, addressed in 
looped and curly writing. For the most 
part it dealt with small incidents of 
her visit, but just before the end— 
where it might linger longest in the 
memory—came a paragraph which riv- 
eted Lady Gertrude’s attention. 


Isobel’s 


And how about Nan’s portrait? I sup- 
pose by this time it is finished and adorning 
the picture gallery. That is, if Roger has 
really succeeded in persuading Mr. Rooke 
to part with it. It certainly ought to be an 
exceptional portrait, judging by the length 
of time it has taken to accomplish! Dear 
Aunt Gertrude, I cannot help thinking it was 
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a mistake that Nan didn’t give Mr. Rooke 
the sittings at his studio in town or, better 
still, have waited until after her marriage. 
People in the country are so apt to be cen- 
sorious, aren't they? And there has been a 
good deal of comment on the matter, I know. 
I didn’t wish to worry you about it, but I 
feel you and Roger really ought to know 
this. 

“Letter from Isobel, mother ? What’s 
her news?” 

Roger came striding into the room 
just as Lady Gertrude finished reading. 

“The kind of news to whickh I fear 
we shall have to grow accustomed,” she 
said acidly. “It appears that Nan is 
getting herself talked about in connec- 
tion with that artist who is painting her 
portrait.” 

By the time she had finished speak- 
ing Roger’s face was like a thunder- 
cloud. 

“What do you mean? 
Isobel say?” he demanded. 

“You had better read the letter for 


What does 


yourself,” replied his mother, pushing 
it toward him. 

He snatched it up and read it hastily, 
then stood silently staring at it, his 
face white with anger. 

“It’s a great pity you ever met Nan 
Davenant,” pursued his mother, break- 


ing the silence. ‘“There’s bad blood in 
the Davenants, and Nan will probably 
create a scandal for us one day. I un- 
derstand she strongly. resembles her no- 
torious great-grandmother, Angéle de 
Varincourt.” 

“My wife will lead a very different 
kind of life from Angéle de Varin- 
court,” remarked Roger. “I'll see to 
that.” 

“It’s a pity you didn’t look nearer 
home for a wife, Roger,” she observed. 
“I always hoped you would learn to 
care for Isobel.” 

“Isobel!” he repeated with blank 
amazement. “I do care for her, she’s 
a jolly good sort, but not in that way. 
Besides, she doesn’t care for me in the 
slightest, except in a sisterly fashion.” 


“Are you sure of that? Remember, 
you've never asked her the question.” 
And with this final thrust Lady Ger- 
trude left him to his thoughts. 

No doubt, later on, the thought of 
Isobel in the new light presented by 
his mother would recur to his mind, 
but for the moment he was entirely pre- 
occupied with the matter of Nan’s por- 
trait and his determination to put an 
end to the sittings. 

It would be quite easy, he decided. 
The only thing that stood in the way 
of his immediately carrying out his plan 


_was the fact that he had promised to 


go away the following morning on a 
few days’ fishing expedition with Barry 
Seymour and the two Fentons. The 
realization that Maryon Rooke would 
probably spend the best part of those 
few days in Nan’s company set the 
blood pounding furiously through his 
veins. His decision was taken instant- 
ly. The fishing party must go without 
him. 

As a natural sequence to his engage- 
ment to Nan he had an open invita- 
tion to Mallow, and this evening he 
availed himself of it by motoring over 
there to dinner. The question of the 
fishing party was easily disposed of 
on the plea of unexpected estate mat- 
ters which required his supervision. 
Barry brushed his apologies aside. 

“My dear chap, it doesn’t matter a 
scrap. We three’ll go as arranged and 
you must join us on our next jaunt. 
Kitty’ll be here to look after Nan,” he 
added, smiling good-naturedly. “She 
hates fishing—it bores her stiff.” 

After dinner Roger broachede the 
matter of the portrait to Nan. 

“When’s Rooke going to finish that 
portrait of you?” he asked. “He’s tak- 
ing an unconscionable time over it.” 

Nan colored a little under the sus- 
picion she read in his eyes. 

“I—I think he’ll finish it to-mor- 
row,” she stammered. “It’s nearly 
done, you know.” 
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“So I should think. I'll see Rooke 
about it. I’m going to buy the thing.” 

“To—to buy it?” she repeated nerv- 
ously. 

“Yes.” His keen eyes flashed over 
her. “Is there anything extraordinary 
in a man’s purchasing the portrait of 
his future wife ?” 

“No. Oh, no. Only I don’t fancy 
Maryon painted it with any idea of 
selling it.” 

“And I didn’t allow you to sit for it 
with any idea of his keeping it,” re- 
torted Roger grimly. 

Nan remained silent, feeling that 
further discussion of the matter while 
he was in his present humor would 
serve no purpose. She was glad when 
the evening came to an end, but she 
was still in a sore and angry frame 
of mind when she joined Rooke in the 
music room the following day. 

He speedily divined that something 
had occurred to ruffle her, and without 
endeavoring to elicit the cause—possi- 
bly he felt he could make a pretty good 
guess at it!—he set himself to amuse 
and entertain her. He was so far suc- 
cessful in his efforts that before very 
long she had almost forgoften her an- 
noyance of the previous evening and 
was deep in a discussion regarding the 
work of a certain modern composer. 

Engrossed in argument, neither 
Maryon nor Nan noticed the hum of 
a motor approaching up the drive, and 
when the door of the room was thrown 
open to admit Roger Trenby neither 
of them was able to repress a slight 
start. Instantly a dark look of anger 
overspread Roger’s face as he advanced 
into the room, 

“Good morning, Rooke,” he said, 
nodding briefly, but not offering his 
hand. “So the portrait is’ finished at 
last, I see.” 

Nan glanced across at him anxiously. 
There was something in his manner that 
filled her with a quick sense of appre- 
hension, 

6—Ains. 


“Not quite,” replied Rooke easily. 
“I’m afraid we've been idling this 
morning. There are a still a few more 
touches I should like to add.” 

Roger crossed the room and, stand- 
ing in front of the picture, surveyed it 
in silence. 

“T think,” he said at last, “that I’m 
satisfied with it as it is. It will look 
very well in the gallery at Trenby.” 

Rooke’s eyes narrowed suddenly. 

“The portrait isn’t for sale,” he ob- 
served. ~— 

“Of course not—to any one but my- 
self,” replied Roger composedly. 

“Not even to you, I’m afraid,” an- 
swered Rooke. “I painted it for the 
great pleasure it gave me and not from 
any mercenary motive.” 

Nan, watching the two men, saw a 
sudden flash in Roger’s eyes. 

“Then may I ask what you intend 
to do with it?” he demanded. There 


was something in the dead level of his 
tone which suggested a white-hot an- 
ger forcibly held in leash. 

“IT thought, with Nan’s permission, 
of exhibiting it first,” said Rooke pla- 


cidly. “After that, there is a wall in 
my house at Westminster where it 
would hang in an admirable light.” 

The cool insolence of his manner 
acted like a lighted torch to gunpow- 
der. Roger swung round upon him 
furiously, his hands clenched, his fore- 
head suddenly gnarled with knotted 
veins. 

“By God, Rooke!” he exclaimed. 
“You go too far! You will exhibit 
Nan’s portrait—you will hang it in 
your house! And you think I'll stand 
by and tolerate such damned imperti- 
nence? Understand! Nan’s portrait 
hangs at Trenby Hall—or nowhere!” 

Rooke regarded him apparently un- 
moved. 

“T’ve yet to learn the law which com- 
pels a man to part with his work,” 
he remarked indifferently. 

Roger took an impetuous step to- 
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ward him, his clenched hand raised as 
if to strike. 

“You hound!” he began hoarsely. 

Nan rushed between them, catching 
the upraised hand. 

“Roger! Roger!” she 
voice shrill with fear. 

3ut he shook off her hand, flinging 
her aside with such force that she stag- 
gered helplessly backward, 

“As for you,” he thundered, his eyes 
blazing with concentrated anger, “‘it’s 
you I have to thank that any man 
should hold my future wife so cheap 
as to imagine he may paint her portrait 
and then keep it in his house as though 
it were his own! But I’m damned if 
he shall!” 

White and shaken, she leaned 
against the window frame, clutching at 
the woodwork for support and staring 
at him with affrighted eyes as he turned 
once more te Rooke. 

“Take your choice, Rooke,” he said 
shortly. “My check for five hundred 
and get out of this house, o-——” He 
peused significantly. 

“Or? .The other alternative?” 
m.ured Rooke. 

Roger laughed roughly, fingering 
something he held concealed in his 
hand. 

“You'll know that later,” he said 
grimly. “I advise you to close with the 
five hundred.” 

Rooke shook his head. 

“Sorry, it’s impossible. 
keep the picture.” 

“Oh, Maryon; give in to him! Do 
give in to him!” 

The words came sobbingly from 
Nan’s white lips, and Rooke turned to 
her instantly. 

“Have I your. permission to keep the 
picture, Nan?” he asked, fixing her 
with his queer, magnetic eyes. 

An oath broke from Roger. 

“You'll have the original, you see, 
Trenby,” explained Rooke urbanely, 
glancing toward him. 


cried, her 


mur- 


I prefer to 


Then he turned again to Nan. 

“Have I, Nan?” 

She opened her lips to reply, but no 
words came. She stood there silently, 
her eyes wide and terror-stricken, her 
cheeks stained with the tears that 
dripped down them unheeded. 

Roger’s glance swept her as if there 
was something distasteful to him in 
the sight of her and she flinched under 
it, moaning a little. 

“Well,” he said to Rooke, “is the pic- 
ture mine—or yours?” 

“Mine,” answered Rooke. 

Roger made a single stride toward the 
easel. Then his hand shot out, and 
the next moment there was a grinding 
sound of ripping and tearing as, with 
the big blade of his clasp knife, he 
slashed and rent and hacked at the pic- 
ture until it was a wreck of split and 
riven canvas. 

With a cry like that of a wounded 
animal Rooke leaped forward to save 
it, but Roger hurled him aside, and 
once more the knife bit its way re- 
morselessly through paint and canvas. 

There was something indescribably 
horrible in this deliberate, merciless de- 
struction of the exquisite work of art. 
Nan, watching the keen blade sweep 
again and again acfoss the painted fig- 
ure of the portrait, felt that the blows 
were being rained upon her own body. 
Distraught with the violence and hor- 
ror of the scene she tried to scream, 
but her voice failed her, and with a 
hoarse, half-strangled cry she covered 
her eyes. But the raucous sound of 
rending canvas still grated hideously 
against her ears. 

Suddenly Roger ceased to cut and 
slash at the portrait. Seizing it in both 
hands, he dragged it from the easel and 
flung it on®the floor at Rooke’s feet. 

“There’s your picture!” he 
“Take it, and hang it in your ‘admira- 
ble light !’”” Then he strode out of the 
room. 

A long silence fell between the two 


said, 
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who were left. Then Rooke, who was 
staring at the ruin of his work with 
his mouth twisted into an odd, cynical 
smile, murmured beneath his breath: 

“Sic transst ay 

Wan-faced and with staring eyes, 
Nan drew near the heap of mangled 
canvas. 

“T can’t bear it! I can’t bear it!’’ she 
whispered at last, and a shuddering sob 
shook her slight frame from head to 
foot. “Oh, Maryon!” 

She stretched her hands toward him 
gropingly, like a child who is frightened 
in the dark. 


Half an hour later they were still to- 
gether, standing with linked hands. In 
Rooke’s eyes there was a quiet light of 
triumph, while Nan’s attitude betrayed 
a kind of hesitancy, as of one driven 
along strange and unknown ways. 
~ “Then you'll come, Nan, you'll 
come?” he said eagerly. 


“I'll come,” she answered dully. “I 
can’t bear my life any longer.” 

“I'll make you happy. 

“Will you, Maryon?” She shook her 
head and the eyes she raised-to his were 
full of a dumb, hopeless misery. “I 
don’t think anything could ever make 


y?? 


I swear it 


me—happy. But I’d have gone on, I’d 
have borne it, if Uncle David were still 
here. What we are going to do would 
have hurt him so.” Her voice trem- 
bled. “But he’s gone, and now nothing 
seems to matter very much.” 

A sudden, overwhelming tenderness 
for this pain-racked, desolate spirit 
surged up in Maryon’s heart. 

“You poor little child!” he 
mured. ‘You poor child!” 

And, gathering her into his arms, he 
held her closely, leaning his cheek 
against her hair, with no passion, but 
with a swift, understanding sympathy 
that sprang from the best that was in 
the man, 


She clung to him forlornly, so tired 


mur- 


and hopeless she no longer felt any im- 
pulse to resist him. She had tried to 
withstand him and to go on treading the 
uphill path that lay before her. But 
now she had come to the end of her 
strength. She would go away with 
Maryon, and somewhere, perhaps, to- 
gether they would build up a new and 
happier life. 

Dimly at the back of her mind floated 
the memory of Peter’s words: 

“But there’s honor, dear, and duty.” 

She crushed down the remembrance 
resolutely. If she were going away into 
a new world with Maryon, the door of 
memory must be closed fast. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


The atmosphere still held the chill 
of early morning as Sandy McBain 
emerged, vigorous and glowing and 
amazingly hungry, from his daily swim 
in the sea. .He dressed quickly in a 
small tent erected on the shore and then, 
whistling cheerfully and with his towel 
slung over his shoulders, took his way 
up the beach to where his bicycle stood 
propped against a bowlder. 

A few minutes’ pedaling brought him 
into St. Wennys, where he dismounted 
to buy a package of cigarettes. It was 
a quaint little village, typical of the 
West country, with its double row of 
small houses climbing the side of a 
steep hill, capped at the summit by 
an ancient church of weather-beaten 
stone. The bright’ June sunshine 
winked against the panes of the cottage 
windows and flickered down upon the 
knobby surface of the cobbled pave- 
ments, while in the dust of the wide 
road an indiscriminate group of chil- 
dren and dogs played joyously to- 
gether. 

The warning hoot of a motor horn 
sent them scuttling to the side of the 
road, and, as Sandy smilingly watched 
the grubby little crowd’s hasty flight for 
safety, a big green car shot by and was 
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swiftly lost sight of in a cloud of 
whirling dust. 

Lut not before Sandy’s keen eyes 
had noted its occupants. 

‘Nan and the artist fellow!” he mut- 
tered. 

Then, remembering that Nan had 
promised- to go driving with him that 
afternoon, he stepped out into the mid- 
dle of the street and stood staring up 
the broad white road along which the 
ear had disappeared—the great road 
which led to London, 

An ominous foreboding knocked at 
the door of his mind. Where was Nan 
going with Rooke—driving at reckless 
speed at this hour of the day on the 
road to London? Of course, it was just 
possible she had only gone out for a 
morning spin with Maryon and would 
return in time to keep her appointment 
with him. But the hour was an un- 
usually early one at which to make a 
start, and the green car was ripping 


along at a pace which rather precluded 
the idea of a pleasure jaunt. 
Sandy was obsessed by a sense of 


misgiving that would not be denied. 
Wheeling his bicycle around, he 
mounted and headed straight for Mal- 
low Court at breakneck speed. 

He arrived to find Kitty composedly 
dividing her attention between her 
breakfast and an illustrated paper, and 
for a moment he felt reassured. She 
jumped up and greeted him joyfully. 

“Hello, Sandy! Been down to bathe? 
Come along and have some breakfast 
with me. Or have you had it already ?” 

He shook his head. 

“No, I’ve not been home yet.” 

“Then you must be famished. I'll 
ring for another cup. I’m all alone in 
my glory. Barry and the Fentons de- 
parted yesterday on their fishing trip, 
and Nan——” 

“Yes. Where’s Nan?” For the life 
of him he could not check the eager 
question. 

“She’s gone off for the day with 


Maryon. He’s -driving her over to 
Clovelly—she’s never been there, you 
know.” 

Sandy’s heart sank. He knew the 
quickest route from St. Wennys to 
Clovelly—and the green car’s nose had 
been set in quite a different direction. 

“She’d planned to go out with me 
this afternoon,” he said slowly. 

“Tch!” . Kitty clicked her tongue 
sharply against her teeth and, crossing 
to the chimney piece, took down a letter 
which was resting there. “I’d forgot- 
ten this! Nan left it to be given to 
you when you called for her this after- 
noon. I wanted her to phone and put 
you off, but she said you would under- 
stand when you'd read the letter and 
that there was something she wanted 
you to do for her.” 

Sandy ripped open the envelope and 
his eyes flew down the page. It began 
abruptly : 


Sanpy Dear: I’m going to vanish out of 
your life, but we’ve been such good pals 
that I can’t do it without just a word of 
good-by. Not of justification—I know 
there’s none for what I’m going to do. But 
I know, too, that there’ll be a little pity in 
your heart for me, and that you, at least, 
will understand in a way why I've had to 
do this and won’t blame me quite so much 
as the rest of the world. I’m going away 
with Maryon, and by this afternoon, when 
you come to fetch me for our motor spin, 
I shall have taken the first step on the new 
road. Nothing-you could have said would 
have altered my determination, so you need 
never think that, Sandy boy. I know your 
first impulse will be to follow me. But you 
can spare your petrol, for even if you over- 
took me, I shouldn’t come back. 

I don’t expect to find happiness, but life 
with Maryon can never be dull. There'd 
never be anything to occupy my mind at 
Trenby—except soup jellies. So it would 
just go running round and round in circles 
—with the memory of all I’ve missed as the 
pivot of the circle. I’m sure Maryon will 
at least be able to keep me from thinking in 
circles. He’s always flying off at a tangent, 
and naturally I shall have to go flying after 
him. 

And now there’s just one thing I 
you to do for me. Tell Kitty. 


want 
I couldn't 
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leave a letter for her as it might have been 
found almost at once. You won't get this 
till you come over for me in the afternoon, 
and by that time Maryon and I shall be far 
away. Give Kitty all my love, and tell her 
I feel a beast to leave her like this after 
her angel goodness to me. And say to her, 
too, that I will write very soon. 

Good-by, Sandy boy. 

“Well? Well?” Kitty’s patienc: 
was getting exhausted. ‘Moreover, 
there was something in the set look on 
Sandy’s face that frightened her. 

He handed her the letter. 

“She’s bolted with Maryon Rooke,” 
he said simply. 

When Kitty had absorbed the con- 
tents of the letter she looked up at him 
blankly. 

“Nan—gone!” she stammered. “And 
it’s too late to stop her!” 

“It’s not! We must stop her!” The 
absolute determination in Sandy’s voice 
infected Kitty. She felt her courage 
rising to the emergency. 

“What can we do?” she asked quietly. 
She was as steady as a rock now. 

Sandy dropped into a chair. 

“We must work it out,” he said 
slowly. “Rooke told you they were go- 
ing to Clovelly, didn’t he?” 

"Te, 

“Well, they’re not going anywhere 
near Clovelly. That was just a blind. 
They took the London road.” 

“Even that mightn’t mean they were 
going to London. They could branch 
off anywhere.” 

“They could,” agreed Sandy, “but 
we've got to remember Rooke has a 
house in Westminster—nice little back- 
water. It’s just possible they might 
go there first—just to pick up anything 
Rooke might want, arrange about let- 
ters and so on,” 

“And you think you might overtake 
them there?’ asked Kitty quickly. 

“I must do more than that. I must 
be there first—to receive them.” 

“Can you do it in the time?” 


85- 


They’re traveling 


“Yes. By train. 
by car, remember.” 

Kitty glanced at the clock. 

“It’s too late fos you to catch the 
early train from St. Wennys Halt. 
And there’s no other till the afternoon.” 

“I won’t risk the afternoon train. 
It stops at every little wayside station, 
and if it were ten minutes late I’d miss 
the express from Exeter.” 

“Then you'll motor?” 

“Yes, I’ll drive to Exeter, and catch 
the train that gets into town about 
half-past seven. Maryon isn’t likely 
to reach London until about an hour or 
so after that.” 

“That’s settled, then. The next thing 
is breakfast for two,” said Kitty prac- 
tically. “I’d only just begun when you 
came, and I—I’ll start again to keep 
you company. You must be absolutely 
starving.” 

She rang the bell and gave her orders 
to the servant who appeared a moment 
later. 

“What about your mother ?” she went 
on when they were alone again. “I'll 
phone her you’re having breakfast here, 
shall I?” 

“Yes. And, look here, we’ve got to 
make things appear quite ordinary. 
The mater knows I’m supposed to be 
taking Nan for a run this afternoon. 
You’d better say I’m coming straight 


~ back to get the car as we’re starting 


earlier.” 

Kitty nodded, and hurried off to the 
telephone. 

“It’s all right,” she announced when 
she returned. 

“Then that coast’s clear,” said Sandy. 
“Who else? There’s Roger. What 
shall you do if he comes over to-day?” 

“He won’t. Lady Gertrude had a 
heart attack yesterday, and, as Isobel 
Carson’s away, Roger has to stay with 
his mother. He telephoned Nan last 
night.” 

“T think that safeguards everything 
at this end, then,” replied Sandy, heav- 
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ing a sigh of relief. 
good.” 

After that, being a man with a long 
journey in front of, him, he sensibly ap- 
plied himself to the consumption of 
bacon and eggs. 

Half an hour later he was ready to 
start for home. 

“It’s the slenderest chance, Kitty,” 
he reminded her gravely. “They may 
not go near London. But it’s the only 
chance!” 

“IT know,” she assented with equal 
gravity. 

“And in any case I can’t get her back 
here till the morning. Good heavens!” 
he exclaimed as a new thought struck 
him. “What about the mater? She'll 
be scared stiff if I don’t turn up in the 
evening! Probably she'll ring up the 
police, thinking we’ve had a smash-up 
in the car. That would settle every- 
thing!” 


“Allah is very 


“Don’t worry about it,” urged Kitty. 
“T’ll invent something—phone her: later 
on to say you’re stopping here for the 
night.” 

Sandy nodded soberly. 


“That'll do it, and I’ll—oh, hang! 
What about your servants? They'll 
talk.” 

“And I shall lie,” replied Kitty vali- 
antly. “Nan will be staying overnight 
with friends. Oh, leave things to me at 
this end! I’ll manage somehow. Only 
bring her back—bring her back, 
Sandy!” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


It was not until Sandy was actually 
in the express heading for London that 
he realized all of the difficulties which 
lay ahead. He was just a big-hearted, 
impulsive boy and, without wasting 
time in futile blame or vain regrets, he 
had plunged straight into the maelstrom 
which had engulfed his pal, determined 
to help her back to shore. 

But, assuming he was right in his 


surmise that Rooke would take Nan 
first of all to London, he doubted his 
own ability to persuade her to return 
with him, and, even if he were suc- 
cessful in this, there still remained the 
outstanding fact that by no human 
means could she reach Mallow until the 
small hours of the morning. He could 
well imagine the consternation and 
scandal which would ensue should she 
arrive at the Court about five o’clock 
a.m.! As far as the neighborhood—and 
Roger Trenby—were concerned, she 
might just as well run away with 
Maryon Rooke as return with Sandy 
McBain at that ungodly hour! She 
would be equally compromised. 

Sandy began to see that the plans 
which he and Kitty had lastily thrown 
together in the dire emergency of the 
moment might serve well enough by 
way of temporary cover, but that in the 
long run they would rather complicate 
matters. Suddenly into his harassed 
mind sprang the thought of Mallory. 
Of all men in the world, surely he, who 
loved Nan, would find a way to save 
her! 

From the moment this idea took hold 
of him Sandy felt that part of the in- 
superable load of trouble and anxiety 
had been lifted from his shoulders. His 
duty was now quite simple and straight- 
forward. When he reached town he 
had only to seek out Peter, lay the 
whole matter before him, and then, in 
some way or other, he believed that 
Nan’s errant feet would be turned from 
the dangerous path on which they were 
set. There was something rather touch- 
ing in his boyish faith that Peter would 
be able, even at the last moment, to 
save the woman he loved. 

With unwonted forethought, born of 
the urgent needs of the moment, he 
dispatched the following telegram to 
Peter: 

Arrive London to- 
Very urgent. 
Sanpy McBaIn. 


Coming to see you. 
night seven-thirty. 
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“Well, young Sandy McBain?” 

Peter looked up from a table littered 
with manuscript. His face, a moment 
before rather troubled and stern, re- 
laxed into a friendly smile, although the 
fingers of one hand still tapped rest- 
lessly on a sheet of paper that lay be- 
side him—a cablegram from India 
which had evidently been the subject oi 
his thoughts at the moment of Sandy’s 
arrival. 

“What’s the urgent matter? 
you got into a hole—and 
friendly haul out? 
man.” 

Sandy looked down wretchedly at the 
fine-cut face with its kind eyes and 
sensitive mouth, 

“Oh, don’t!” he said hastily, checking 
the friendly welcome as though it hurt 
him. “It—it isn’t me. It’s Nan.” 

Peter sat quite still. 

“Nan!” he repeated, and something 
in the tone of his voice as he uttered 
the little mame seemed to catch at 
Sandy’s heartstrings, sending a sudden 
unmanageable lump into his throat. 

“Yes, Nan,” he answered, and added 
quickly: .“She’s gone—gone away with 
Maryon Rooke.” 

Peter rose quietly to his feet. 

“When?” he asked tensely. 

“Now—to-day. If they’ve come to 
London, they’ll be here very soon. They 
were in his car—I saw them on the 
London road. She left a letter for me. 
Oh, good God, Mallory! Can’t you 
save her—can’t you save her?” Sandy 
grabbed the older man by the shoulder, 
and stared at him with feverish eyes. 

Peter pushed him down into a chair. 
In a few minutes he had drawn the 
whole story from Sandy’s eager lips, 
and as he listened his eyes grew curi- 
ously hard and. stern. 

“So we’ve just one chance—the house 
in Westminster,” he commented. 
“We'll go there, Sandy. At once.” 

They made their way quickly down- 
Stairs and out into the street. Hailing 


want a 
If so, I’m your 


Have , 


a passing taxi, Peter directed the man 
to drive to Maryon’s house, where he 
inquired for Rooke in a casual manner, 
as though expecting to find him in. The 
maid who opened the door told him that 
Mr. Rooke had only just arrived and 
had gone out again immediately, but 
that she expected him back at any mo- 
ment. 

“Then we'll wait,” said Peter easily. 
“Miss Davenant’s waiting here, too, 
isn’t she?” 

An odd look of surprise crossed the 
girl’s face. She had thought—well, 
what matter what she had thought since 
it was evident there, was really. no 
secret about the lady’s presence in her 
master’s house? These people obvi- 
ously expected to meet her here. Per- 
haps there were others coming as well. 

“Yes, sir,” she answered civilly, 
“Miss Davenant is in the studio.” 

Sandy heard Peter catch his breath 
at the reply. Then the maid threw 
open the studio door, and they saw Nan 
sitting in a chair beside a recently 
lighted fire. She turned at the sound 
of their entrance and, as her eyes fell 
upon Peter, rose slowly to her feet, 
staring at him, while every drop of 
color drained away from her face. 

“Peter!” she cried wonderingly. 
“Peter !” 

There was an expression in her eyes 
as of the dawning of a great joy strug- 
gling against amazed unbelief, so that 
Sandy felt as if he had seen into some 
secret, holy place. Turning, he stum- 
bled out of the room, leaving those two 
who loved alone together. 


“Peter, you’re asking me to do the 
hardest thing in the world,” said Nan 
at last. 

She had listened in silence while he 
urged her to return. 

“T know I am,” he answered. 
do you think it’s easy—for me to ask it? 


“And 


If it were 
If it were possible 


To ask you to go back? 
possible—dear God: 
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to take you away, would I have left it 
undone?” 

“IT can’t go back—I can’t indeed! 
Why should I? I’ve only made Roger 
either furious or wretched ever since 
we were engaged. It isn’t as if I could 
do any good by going back!” 

“Isn’t it something good to have kept 
faith?” There was a stern note in his 
voice. 

She looked at him wistfully. 
“If it had been you, Peter. 
to keep faith when one loves.” 

“And are you being faithful—even 
to our love?” he asked quietly. 

“To our love?’ she whispered. 

“There is a faithfulness of the spirit, 
Nan—the only faithfulness possible to 
those who are set apart as we are.” 
He broke off and stood silent a moment, 
looking down at her with hard, hurt 
eyes. Presently he went on: “That 
was all we might keep, you and I—our 
faith; honor binds each of us to some 
one else. But honor doesn’t bind you 
to Maryon Rooke! If you go with him, 
you betray our love—the part of it that 
nothing can touch or spoil, if we so 
will it. You won’t do that, Nan. You 
can’t do it!” 

She knew, then, that she would have 
to go back and keep faith with Roger— 
and keep that deeper faith which love 
itself demanded. 

“T’ll go back,” she 
“You've won, Peter. 
our love.” 


It’s easy 


said at last. 
I can’t—hurt— 


To Sandy the time seemed immeas- 
urably long as he waited on the farther 
side of the closed door, but at last they 


came out to him—Peter, stern and 
rather strained-looking, and Nan, with 
tear-bright eyes and a face from which 
every vestige of color had vanished. 

“Get a taxi, will you, Sandy?” said 
Peter. 

Perhaps Sandy’s face asked the ques- 
tion his lips dared not utter, for Nan 
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nodded to him with 
smile. 

“Yes, Sandy boy, I’m going back.” 

“Thank God!” 

He wrung her hands, and then went 
off in search of a taxi. Nan glanced 
round her a trifle nervously. 

“Maryon may be back at any mo- 
ment,” she said. “Something’s gone ’ 
wrong with the car and he’s taken it 
around to the garage.” 

“We shall be off directly,” answered 
Peter. ‘“See’—he pointed down the 
street—‘‘here comes Sandy with a taxi 
for us.” 

In a few minutes they had started, 
the taxi slipping swiftly away through 
the lamp-lit streets. It had turned a 
corner and was out of sight by the time 
the parlor maid, hearing the sound of 
the street door closing, had hurried up- 
stairs only to find an empty studio, 
She could not give Rooke, on his re- 
turn, the slightest information as to 
what had become of his guests—the 
lady, or the two gentlemen who, she’ 
told him, had called shortly after he 
left, apparently expecting to find Miss 
Davenant there. 

Meanwhile the taxi had carried them 
swiftly to Peter’s house, where he hur- 
ried Nan and Sandy up to his own 
sanctum, instructing the taxi driver to 
wait below. % 

“We've just time for a few sand- 
wiches before we start,” he said. He 
rang the bell for his servant and gave 
his orders in quick, authoritative tones. 

The food and wine, which Peter in- 
sisted upon her taking, brought back 
a little color into Nan’s wan _ face, 
though her eyes were still full of a 
dumb anguish and every now and then 

“her mouth quivered piteously. 

She felt dazed and bewildered, as if 
she were moving in a dream. Was it 
really true that she had run away from 
the man she was to marry and was 
being brought back by the man who 
loved her? The whole affair appeared. 


a twisted little 
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topsy-turvy and absurd. She supposed 
she ought to feel ashamed and over- 
whelmed, but somehow the only thing 
that seemed to her to matter was that 
she had failed in that high ideal of love 
which Peter had expected of her. She 
knew instinctively, despite the grave 
kindness of his manner, that she had 
hurt him immeasurably. 

“And what are you going to do with 
me now?” she asked at last. 

Mallory glanced up at her from the 
time-table he was studying. 

“There’s a ten-o’clock express which 
stops at Exeter. We're taking you 
home by that.” 

“There’s no connection on to St. 
Wennys,” remarked Nan impassively. 

“No. But Sandy left his car in 
Exeter, and we shall motor from there.” 

“You won’t be able to keep Roger 
ignorant of the fact that I’ve been 
away,” pursued Nan. 

“He will know nothing about it,” said 
Peter quietly. 

She looked dubious. 

“T think,” she observed slowly, “that 
you may find it more difficult than you 
expect—to manage that. Some one is 
sure to find out and tell him.” 

“Not necessarily,” he answered. 

“What about the servants?” per- 
sisted Nan. “They'll hardly allow my 
arrival at Mallow in the early hours 
of the morning to pass without com- 
ment! I really think, Peter,” she added 
with a wry smile, “that it would have 
been simpler all around if you’d allowed 
me to run away.” 

His eyes sought hers. 

“Won't you trust me, Nan?” he said 
patiently. “I’m not going to take you 
to Mallow to-night. I’m going to take 
you to Sandy’s mother.” 

“To the mater!” Sandy 
gasped with astonishment. 

His mother, narrow-minded and pre- 
éminently Puritanical in her views, was 
the very last person in the world whose 


fairly 
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help he would have though of requisi- 
tioning in the present circumstances. 

Peter nodded. 

“Yes. I’ve only met her two or 
three times, but I’m quite sure she is 
the right person. I believe,” he added, 
smiling gently, “that I know your 
mother better than you do, Sandy.” 

And it would appear that this was 
really the case. For when, in the small 
hours of the morning, the trio reached 
Trevarthen Wood, and Sandy had -ef- 
fected an entry and aroused his mother, 
there followed a brief interview be- 
tween Peter and Mrs. McBain from 
which the latter emerged with her keen 
eyes shining through a mist of tears. 

Sandy and Nan were waiting to- 
gether in the hall, and both looked up 
anxiously as she bore down upon them. 

To the ordinary eye she may have 
appeared merely a very plain old 
woman, arrayed in a hideous dressing 
gown of uncompromising red flannel. 
But to Nan, as the bony arms went 
around her and the Scottish voice, 
harsh no longer, but tender as an old 
song, murmured in her ears, she seemed 
the embodiment of beautiful, consoling 
motherhood, and her flat chest a resting 
place where weary heads might gladly 
lie and sorrowful hearts pour out their 
grief in tears. 

“Dinna greet, ma bairnie,” crooned 
Eliza. “Ma wee bairnie, greet nae 
mair.” 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

It was not till late in the afternoon 
of the day following her flight from 
Mallow that Nan and Peter met again. 
He had, so Sandy informed her, walked 
over to the Court in order to see Kitty. 

“T think he has some private affair 
of his own that he wants to talk over 
with her,” explained Sandy. 

“It’s about his wife. I expect,” an- 
swered .Nan dully. ‘“She’s had sun- 


stroke—and is ordered home from 
India.” 
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“Poor devil!” The words rushed 
from Sandy’s lips. “How rotten every- 
thing is!” he added fiercely, with 
youth’s instinctive revolt against the in- 
evitableness of life’s pains and penal- 
ties. 

“And I’ve hardly mended matters, 
have I?” she submitted rather bitterly. 

“Don’t you worry any,” he said with 
gruff sympathy. ‘“‘Mallory’s fixed up 
everything—and it all dovetails in 
neatly with Kitty’s saying you were 
staying with friends for the night. 
You're staying here, do you see? And 
Mallory and the mater between ’em 
have settled that you’re to prolong your 
visit for a couple of days—to give more 
color to the proceedings, so to speak! 
You'll emerge without a stain on your 
character!” he went on, trying with 
boyish clumsiness to cheer her up. 

“Oh, don’t, Sandy!” Her lip 
quivered. “I+-I don’t think I mind 
much about that. I feel as if I’d stained 
my soul.” 

“Well, if there were no blacker souls 
arcund than yours, old thing, the world 
would be a darned sight nicer place to 
live in! And that’s that.” 

Nan contrived a smile. 

“Sandy, you're rather a dear!” she 
said gratefully. 

And then Peter came in, and Sandy 
hastened to make himself scarce. 

A dead silence followed his hurried 
exit. Nan found herself trembling, and 
for a moment she dared not lift her 
eyes to Peter’s face for fear of what 
she might read there. 

“Peter,” she said finally, 
looking at him, “are you still 
with me?” 

“What makes you think I am angry ?” 

She looked up at that, then shrank 
back from the bitter hardness in his 
face. 

“Oh, you are—you are!” she cried 
tremulously. 

“Don’t you think most men Would be 
under the same circumstances ?”’: 


without 
angry 


“I don’t understand,” she said very 
low. 

“No? I suppose you wouldn’t,” he 
replied. “You. don’t seem to under- 
stand the meaning of the word—faith- 
fulness. Perhaps you can’t help it— 
you’re half a Varincourt! Don’t you 
realize what you’ve done? You’ve torn 
down our love and soiled it—made it 
nothing! I believed in you as I be- 
lieved in God. And then you run 
away with Maryon Rooke! One man 
or another—apparently it’s all the same 
to you.” 

“Has it hurt you—like that?” she 
asked incredulously. “You didn’t mind 
—about Roger. Not in the same way.” 

“Mind?” The word came hoarsely, 
and his hands, hanging loosely at his 
sides, slowly clenched. All the torture 
of a man who knows that the woman 
he loves will be another man’s wife 
found utterance in that one short word. 


Nan shivered at the stark agony in his, 


tone. She did not attempt to answer 
him. There was nothing she could say. 
She could only stand voiceless and en- 
dure the pain-racked silence which fol- 
lowed. 

It seemed to her that an infinity of 
time dragged by before he spoke again, 
this time in quiet, level tones from 
which every atom of emotion had been 
crushed. 

“You were’ pledged to Trenby,” he 
said slowly. “That was different. I 
couldn’t ask you to break your pledge 
to him, even had I been free to do so. 
You were his, not mine. But you had 
given no promise to Maryon Rooke.” 

The incalculable reproach and accu- 
sation of those last words seemed to 
burn their way-into her heart. In a 
flash of revelation the whole thing be- 
came clear to her. She saw how bit- 
terly she had failed the man she loved 
in that mad moment when she had 
thrown up everything and gone away 
with Maryon. 

Dimly she acquiesced in the fact that 
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there were excuses to be made—the 
long strain of the preceding months, her 
illness, leaving her with weakened 
nerves, and finally, Roger’s outrageous 
-behavior in the studio that day. But of 
these she would not speak to Peter. 
Had he not saved her from herself she 
would have wrecked her whole life by 
now, and she felt that, to him, she 
could not make excuses—however valid 
they might be. 

She had failed him utterly—failed in 
that faithfulness of the spirit without 
which love is no more than a sex in- 
stinct. She knew it must appear like 
this to him, although deep within her- 
self she was conscious that it was not 
really so. In her heart there was a 
white flame that would burn only for 
Peter—an altar flame which nothing 
could touch or defile. 

“There is only one thing,” Peter was 
speaking again, still in the same curi- 
ously detached tones as before, “there’s 
only one more thing to be said. You’ve 
made it easier for me to do—what I 
have to do.” 

“What you have to do?” 
peated. 

“Yes. I’ve had a cable from India. 
My wife is no better, and I’m going 
out to bring her home.” 

“I’m sorry she’s no better,” said Nan 
mechanically, 


she re- 


He murmured a formal word -of 
thanks, and then a hesitating knock 
sounded on the door and, after a mo- 
ment’s discreet delay, Sandy’s freckled 
face peered in at them. 

“I’m afraid you must leave now, Mal- 
lory, if you’re to catch the train,” he 
said apologetically. “Kitty is here, 
waiting to drive you to the station.” 

They went out into the drive where 
Kitty was sitting behind the wheel of 
the car. She greeted Nan precisely as 


though nothing had happened since they 
had last met, and, with a handshake all 
around, Mallory stepped into the car 


' finitely touching. 


beside her, and was whirled away to 
the station. 


“It seems years since yesterday morn- 
ing,’ said Nan when, after Kitty’s re- 
turn from the station, they found them- 
selves alone together. 

“Yes,” Kitty acquiesced simply. “It 
seems years.” And then, bit by bit, she 
drew from Nan the whole story of her 
flight from Mallow and of the violent 
scene which had preceded. it, when 
Roger had so ruthlessly destroyed the 
portrait. 

“T don’t think—Peter—will ever for- 
give me,” went on Nan, with a quiet 
hopelessness in her voice that was in- 
“He would hardly 
speak to me.” 

“My dear”—Kitty’s accustomed vi- 
tality arose to meet the occasion—“he’ll 
forgive you some day, when he under- 
stands. Probably only a woman could 
really understand what made you do it. 
In any case, as far as Peter’s concerned, 
it was all so ghastly for him, coming 
when it did—last night! He must have 
felt as if the world were falling to 
pieces.” 

“Last night? Why should it have 
been worse last night?” 

“Because he’d just had a cable from 
India, about ten minutes before Sandy 
arrived, telling him that his wife had 
gone mad, and asking him to fetch her 
home.” 

“Gone mad?” Nan’s voice was 
hardly more than a whisper of horror. 

“Yes. He’d had a letter a day or two 
earlier warning him that things weren’t 
going right with her. You know, she’s 
a frightfully restless, excitable woman, 
and, after having sunstroke, she was 
ordered to keep quiet and rest as much 
as possible until she was able to come 
home. She declined to do either—rest, 
or come home. She continued to ride 
and dance and amuse herself exactly 
as if there were nothing the matter. 
The result is that, at the present mo- 
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ment, she is practically insane. No one 
can manage her. So they’ve sent for 
Peter, and, of course, like the angel he 
is, he will go. He’s—he’s too idealistic 
for this world, is Peter!” And Kitty’s 
voice broke a little. 

Nan was silent. Her hands lay 
folded on her knee, but the slender 
fingers worked incessantly. Presently 
she got up very quietly and, without 
speaking, sought the sanctuary of her 
own room, where she could be alone. 

She felt utterly crushed and despair- 
ing as she realized that just at the mo- 
ment of Peter’s greatest need she had 
failed him—spoiled the one thing that 
had counted in a life bare of happi- 
ness, by robbing him of his faith and 
trust ifi the woman he loved. 

Later on, when Nan came downstairs 
to dinner, she spoke and moved almost 
mechanically. Only once did she show 
the least interest in anything that was 
said, and that was when Eliza remarked 
with relish: 

“Roger Trenby will be wishin’ Isobel 
Carson back home! I hear Lady Ger- 
trude keeps him dancing attendance on 
her from morn till night, declaring she’s 
at death’s door the while.” 

Sandy grinned. 

“Yes, Roger phoned an hour ago and 
asked to speak to you, Nan—he’d heard 
you were staying here. I said you were 
taking a nap.” 

“Thank you, Sandy,” Nan said, 
smiling faintly. She had no wish either 
to see or speak to Roger just now. 
There was something that must be 
fought out and decided before he and 
she met again. 

Aunt Eliza bustled her off to bed 
early and she went thankfully—not to 
sleep, but to search out her own soul 
and make the biggest decision of her 
life. 


It was not till the moon-pale fingers 
of dawn came creeping in through the 
chinks between blind and window that 


-decision, she was well aware. 


Nan lay back on her pillows, knowing 
that for good or ill she had taken her 
decision, 

Something of the immensity of love, 
its heights and depths, had been re- 
vealed to her in those tense silences she 
had shared with Peter, and she knew 
that she had been untrue to the love 
within her—untrue from the very be- 
ginning when she had first pledged her- 
self to Roger. 

She had rushed headlong into her 
engagement with him, driven by cross 
currents that had whirled her hither and 
thither. Afterward, when the full re- 
alization of her love for Peter had over- 
whelmed her, -her pride—the dogged, 
unyielding pride of the Davenants, 
whose word was their bond—had held 
her to her promise. 

It had been a matter of honor with 
her. Now she was learning that utter 
loyalty to love involved a higher, finer 
honor than a spoken pledge given by a 
reckless girl who had thought to find 
safety. for herself and happiness for 
her friend by giving it. 

For Peter, that faithfulness of the 
spirit, of which he had spoken, alone 
was possible. The woman he had mar- 
ried had her claims upon him. But as 
far as she herself was concerned, Nan 
realized that she could yet keep her love 
pure and untouched, faithful to the 
mystic, threefold bond of spirit, soul, 
and body. 

She would never marry .Roger now. 
To-morrow she would write and tell 
him so. That he would storm and rave 
and try to force her to retract this new 
But that 
would only be part of the punishment 
which she must be prepared to suffer. 
And there would be a certain amount 
of obloquy and gossip to be faced. 
People in general would say she had be- 
haved dishonorably. But, whatever the 
result, she was ready to bear it. It 
would be a very small atonement for 
her sin against love! 
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The following day she returned to 
Mallow Court to be greeted joyfully 
by Kitty. Once or twice the latter 
glanced at her a trifle uneasily as if she 
sensed something different in her, but 
it was not till late in the evening that 
Nan unburdened herself. 

Kitty did not say much. But she and 
Barry were as much lovers now as they 
had been the day they married, and she 
understood. 

“I think you’re right,” she said. 

“I know I am,” answered Nan with 
quiet conviction. “I feel as if all this 
time I have been profaning our love. 
Now I want to keep it quite, quite 
sacred—in my heart. It wouldn’t make 


any difference even if Peter ceased to 
It’s my caring for him 


care for me. 
that matters.” 

“Shall you—do you intend to see 
Roger ?” 

“No. I shall write to him to-mor- 
row. But if he still wishes to see me 
after that, of course I can’t refuse.” 

“And Peter?” 

“He will have gone.” 

Kitty shook her head. 

“No. He sails the day after to- 
morrow. He couldn't get a berth be- 
fore.” 

“Then,” said Nan very softly and 
with a quiet radiance in her eyes, “then 
I'll write to him to-morrow—after I’ve 
written to Roger.” 

There was a deep sense of thankful- 
ness in her heart that she would be able 
to heal Peter’s hurt before he went East 
to face the bitter and difficult thing 
which awaited him. A strange sense 
of comfort stole over her. When she 
had written her letter to Roger, re- 
tracting the promise she had given him, 
She would be free—free to belong 
wholly to the man she loved. 

Though they might never be to- 
gether, though their love must remain 
forever unconsummated, still in her 
loneliness she would know herself ut- 
terly and entirely his. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


The fishing party returned to Mallow 
the following morning. They were in 
high spirits, full of stories and crack- 
ing jokes about each others’ prowess or 
otherwise—especially the “otherwise,” 
although both men united in praising 
Penelope’s exploits as a fisherwoman. 

The advent of three people who were 
in complete ignorance of the happen- 
ings of the past few days went far to 
restore the atmosphere to normal.— 
Amid the bustle of their arrival and 
the gay chatter which accompanied it, 
it would have been impossible for Kitty, 
at least, not to throw aside for the 
moment the anxieties which beset her 
and join in the general fun and laugh- 
ter. 

But Nan, although she played up 
pluckily, so that no suspicions were 
aroused in the minds of the returned 
wanderers, was still burdened by the 
knowledge of what yet remained for 
her to do, and, when the jolly clamor 
had abated a little, she escaped upstairs 
to write her letter to Roger. It was a 
difficult letter to. write because, though 
nothing he could say or do would alter 
her determination, she realized that in 
his own way he loved her, ‘and she 
wanted to hurt him as little as pos- 
sible. 

After she had stated her decision 
quite clearly and simply, she continued: 

I know you will think I am being both 
dishonorable and disloyal, but to me it seems 
I am doing the only thing possible in loyalty 
to the man I love. And in a way it is loyal 
to you, too, Roger, because as you have 
known from the beginning—I could never 
give you all that a man has a right to ex- 
pect from the woman he marries. One can’t 
“share out” love in bits. I’ve learned that 
love means all or nothing, and, as I cannot 
give you all, it must be nothing. And of this 
you may be sure—perhaps it may make you 
feel that I have behaved less badly to you— 
I am not breaking off our engagement in 


order to marry some one else. I shall never 
marry any one, now. 
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Nan read it through, then slipped it 
into an envelope and sealed it. When 
she had directed it to “Roger Trenby, 
Esq.,” she leaned back in her chair, 
feeling curiously tired, but conscious of 
a sense of peace and tranquillity that 
had been absent from her since the day 
on which she had promised to marry 
Roger. 

Now—now she was free! Though 
she would never know the supreme joy 
of mating with the man she loved, she 
had at least escaped the prison which 
the wrong man’s love can make for a 
woman. Just as no other man than 
Peter would ever hold her heart, so 
henceforth no kiss but his would ever 
touch her lips. But for Peter the bur- 
den would be heavier. It would be 
different—harder. And there was 
nothing in the world which might avail 
to lighten his burden. Only perhaps, 


later on, it might comfort him to know 
that, though in this world they could 


never come together, the woman he 
loved was his completely, that she had 
surrendered nothing of herself to any 
other man. ; 

She picked up the letter to Roger and 
made her way downstairs, intending to 
crop it herself inta the post box at the 
gates of Mallow. As she turned the 
last bend of the stairs she came upon 
an agitated little group of people clus- 
tering around Sandy McBain, who, ap- 
parently, had just arrived. Her hand 
tightened on the rail. Why had every 
one collected in the hall? Even one or 
two scared-looking servants were dis- 
cernible in the background, and on 
every face was a strange, unusual 
gravity. Nan felt as if some one had 
suddenly slipped a band around her 
heart and was drawing it,tighter and 
ighter. 

Nobody seemed to notice her as, with 
reluctant, dragging footsteps, she de- 
scended the rest of the stairs. hen 
Ralph caught sight of her and ex- 
claimed : 


“Here’s Nan!” Her name ran 
through the group in a shocked murmur 
of repetition, followed by a quick, 
hushed silence. 

“What is it?” she asked apprehen- 
sively. 

Several voices answered, but only the 
words “Roger” and “accident” came to 
her clearly out of the blur of sound. 

“What is it?” she repeated. “What 
has happened ?” 

“There’s been an accident,” began 
sarry slowly. “Lady Gertrude——” 

“Is she killed?’ Nan interrupted in 
shocked tones. 

“No, no. But she had another attack 
this morning—heart, or temper—and as 
the doctor was out when they phoned 
for him, she sent Roger rushing off 
posthaste in the car to find him and 
bring him along. And’—he hesitated a 
little—“I’m afraid he’s had rather a bad 
smash-up.” 

Nan’s face went very white. 

“Do you mean—in the car?” she 
asked in a queer, stiff voice. 

“Yes.” It was Sandy who answered 
her. ‘“He’d just swerved to avoid driv- 
ing over a dog, and the next minute a 
kiddy ran out from the other side of the 
road, right in his path, and he swerved 
again, so sharply that the car ran up the 
side of the hedge and overturned.” 

“And Roger?” 

“He was—underneath the 
said reluctantly. 

Nan took a step forward and laid a 
hand on his arm. 

“You were there!” She spoke as if 
stating a fact. “You saw it!” 

“Ves,” he acknowledged. “We got 
him out from under the car and carried 
him home on a hurdle. Then I found 
the doctor, and he’s with him now.” » 

“I'd better go right over and see if 
I can help,” said Nan impulsively. 

“No need. Isobel will be back this 
afternoon—I’ve wired her. And 
they’ve already telephoned for a couple 
of trained nurses. Besides, Lady Ger- 


car,” he 
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trude’s malady vanished the minute she 
heard Roger was injured. I think her 
illness was mostly due to the fact that 
Isobel was away, so of course she 
wanted to keep: Roger by her side all 
the time.” 

A general: smile acknowledged the 
truth of Sandy’s diagnosis, but it was 
quickly smothered. The suddenness 
and gravity of the accident which had 
befallen Roger had shocked them all. 

“What does the doctor say?” asked 
Penelope. 

“He hasn’t said anything very defi- 
nite yet,” replied Sandy. “He’s afraid 
there’s some injury to the spine, so he’s 
wired for a Plymouth consultant. 
When he comes, they’ll make a thorough 
examination.” 

“Ah!” Nan 
sharply. 

“IT suppose we shall hear to-night,” 
said Kitty. “The Plymouth man will 
get here early this afternoon.” 

“T’ll come over and let you know the 
report,” answered Sandy. “I’m going 
back to Trenby now, to see if I can do 
any errands or odd jobs for them. A 
man’s a useful thing to have about the 
place at a time like this.” 

Kitty nodded soberly. 

“Quite right, Sandy. And if there’s 
anything any of us can do to help, 
phone down at once.” 


drew in her breath 


A minute later Sandy was speeding 
back to the Hall. 

“It’s pretty ghastly,” said Kitty as 
she and Nan turned away together. 
“Poor old Roger!” 


“Yes,” replied Nan 
“Poor Roger.” 

A sudden thought had sprung into 
her mind, overwhelming her with its 
significance. The letter she had written 
to Roger—she couldn’t send it now! 
Common humanity forbade that it 
should go. It would have to wait—wait 
till Roger had recovered. The disap- 
pointment, cutting across a deep and 


mechanically. 


real sympathy with the injured man, 
was sharp and bitter. 

Very slowly she made her -way up- 
stairs. The letter; which she still 
clasped rigidly, seemed to burn her 
palm like red-hot iron. When she 
reached her room she opened her hand 
stiffly, and the crumpled envelope fell 
on the bed. 

She stared at it blankly. That letter 
—which had-meant so much to her— 
could not be sent! She might have to 
wait weeks—months even, before it 
could go. And, meanwhile, she would 
be compelled to pretend—pretend to 
Roger, because he was so ill that the 
truth must be hidden from him till he 
recovered. Then, swift as the thrust of 
a knife, another thought followed. 
Suppose—suppose Roger never re- 
covered? What was it Sandy had said? 
An injury to the spine. Did people re- 
cover from‘spinal injury? Or did they 
linger on, wielding those terrible rights 
which weakness forever holds over 
health and strength? 

Nan flung herself on the bed and lay 
there, trying to realize the awful possi- 
bilities which the accident to Roger 
might entail for her. If it left him 
crippled—a hopeless invalid—the letter 
she had written could never be sent at 
all. She could not desert him, break 
off her engagement, if she herself rep- 
resented all that was left to him in life: 

It seemed hours afterward, though 
in reality barely half an hour had 
elapsed, when she heard the sound of 
footsteps racing up the staircase, and 
a minute later, without even a prelimi- 
nary knock, Kitty burst into the room. 
Her face was alight with joyful excite- 
ment. In her hand she held an open 
telegram. 

“Listen, Nan! Oh,” she explained, 
seeing the other’s startled, apprehensive 
face, “it’s good news this time!” 

Good news! Nan stared at her with 
an expression of impassive incredulity. 
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There was no good news that could 
come to her. 

“It seems horrible to feel glad about 
any one’s death, but I simply can’t help 
it,’ went on Kitty. ‘Peter has just 
telegraphed me that Celia died yester- 
day. Oh, Nan, dearest! I’m so glad 
for you—so glad for you and Peter!” 

Nan, who had risen at Kitty’s en- 
trance, swayed suddenly and caught at 
the bedpost to steady herself. 

“What did you say?” she asked hus- 
kily. 

“That Peter’s wife is dead. That he’s 
free—free to marry you.” She checked 
herself and peered into Nan’s white, 
expressionless face. “Nan, why don’t 
you—look glad? You are glad, 
surely ?” 

“Glad?” repeated Nan vaguely. “No, 
I can’t be glad yet. Not yet.” 

“You’re not worrying just because 
Peter was angry the last time he saw 
you?” 

“No. wasn’t thinking of that.” 

“Then, my dear, why not be glad— 
glad and thankful that nothing stands 
between’ you? I don’t think you realize 
it! You’re quite free now. And so is 
Peter. Your letter to Roger has gone 

poor Roger! It’s frightfully rough 
luck on him, particularly just now. But 
still, some one always has to go to the 
wall in a triangular mix-up. And 
though I like him well enough, I love 
you and Peter. So I’d rather it were 
Roger, since it must be some one.” 

Nan pointed to the bed. On the gay, 
flowered coverlet lay the crumpled let- 
ter. 

“My letter to Roger has not gone,” 
she said, speaking very distinctly. “I 
was on my way to post it when I found 
you all in the hall discussing Roger’s 
accident. And now—it can’t go.” 

Kitty’s face lengthened in dismay, 
then a look of relief passed over it. 

“Give it to me,” she exclaimed im- 
pulsively. “I'll post it at once. It will 
catch precisely the same post it would 


have caught it you’d put it in the post 
box when you meant to.” 

“Kitty! How can you suggest such 
a thing!”’ cried Nan in horrified tones. 
“If—if I’d posted it unknowingly, and 
it had reached him after the accident 
it would have been bad enough! But to 
post it now, deliberately, when I know, 
would be absolutely wickcd and brutal.” 

There was a momentary silence. 

“You're quite right,” acknowledged 
Kitty finally in a muffled voice. She 
lifted a penitent face. “I suppose it 
was cruel of me to suggest it. But oh! 
I do so want you and Peter to be happy 
—and quickly !” 

“IT knew you couldn’t mean it,” Nan 
said, smiling faintly, “seeing that you’re 
about the most tender-hearted person I 
know.” 

“T suppose you will have to wait a 
little,” conceded Kitty reluctantly. ‘At 
least till Roger is mended up a bit. It 
may not be anything very serious, after 
all. A man often gets a bad spill out 
of his car and is driving again within 
a few weeks.” 

“We shall hear soon,” replied Nan 
levelly. “Sandy said he would let us 
know the result of the doctor’s examin- 
ation.” 

“Well, come for a stroll in the rose 
garden, then. It’s hateful—waiting to 
hear,” said Kitty rather shakily. 

“Get Barry to go with you. I'd 
rather stay here, I think.” Nan spoke 
quickly. She felt that she could not 
bear to go into the rose garden where 
she had given that promise to Roger 
which bade fair to wreck the happiness 
of two lives—her own and Peter’s. 

“Very well,” said Kitty. “Try to rest 
a little. Ill come up the moment we 
hear any news.” 

She left the room and, as the door 
closed behind her, Nan gave vent to a 
queer, hysterical laugh. Rest! How 
could she rest, knowing that now Peter 
was free—free to make her his wife— 
the great gates of Fate might yet swing 
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to, shutting them both out of love’s 
earden forever! 

For she had realized, with a desperate 
clearness of vision, that if Roger were 
incurably injured, she could not add to 
his burden by retracting her promise’ 
to be his wife. She must make the 
uttermost sacrifice—give up the happi- 
ness to which the death of Celia Mal- 
lory had opened the way, and devot« 
herself to mitigating Roger’s lot in so 
far as it could be mitigated. Duty, with 
stern, sad eyes, stood beside her, bid- 
ding her follow the hard path of sacri- 
fice which winds upward, through a 
blurred mist of tears, to the great white 
throne of Gods The words of the little 
song which had always seem a link be- 
tween Peter and herself came back to 
her like some dim echo from the past. 

She sank on her knees, her arms flung 
out across the bed. She did not con- 
pray, but her attitude of 
thought and spirit was a wordless cry 
that she might be given courage and 
strength to do this thing if it must needs 
be, 


sciously 


It was late in the afternoon when 
Kitty, treading softly, came into Nan’s 
room. 

you been sleeping?” she 

Nan felt.as though she had 
not slept fpr a year. Her eyes were 
dry and burning in their sockets. 

“There’s very bad news about 
Roger,” said Kitty, in the low tones of 
one who has hardly yet recovered from 
the shock of unexpectedly grave tid- 
“His spine is so injured that 
he'll never be able to walk again. He” 

she choked over the telling of it—‘‘his 
legs will always be paralyzed.” 

Nan stared at her vacantly, as 
though she hardly grasped the meaning 
of the words. Then, without speaking, 
she covered her face with her hands. 
The room seemed to be full of silence 
a heavy, terrible silence, charged with 
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ings. 
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calamity. At last, unable to endure the 
burden of the intense quiet any longer, 
Kitty stirred restlessly. The tiny noise 
of her movement sounded almost like 
a pistol shot in that profound stillness. 
Nan’s hands dropped from her face, 
and she picked up the letter which still 
lay on the bed and very carefully tore 
it into small pieces. 

Kitty watched her for a moment as 
if fascinated; then suddenly she spoke. 

“Why are you doing that? Why are 
you doing that?” -she demanded irri- 


_ tably. 


Nan looked at her with steady eyes. 

“Because—it’s finished! That letter 
will never be needed now.” 

“Tt will! Of course it will!” in- 
sisted Kitty. “Not now, but later— 
when Roger’s got over the shock of the 
accident.” 

Nan smiled at her curiously. 

“Roger will never get over the conse- 
quences of his accident,” she said. 
“Can you imagine what it’s going to 
mean to him to be tied down to a couch 
for the rest of his days? An outdoor 
man like Roger, who has hunted and 
shot and fished all his life?” 

“Of course I can imagine! It’s all 
too dreadful to think of! But now 
Peter’s free, you can’t—you can’t mean 
to give him up for Roger!” 

“T must,” answered Nan quietly. . “I 
can’t take the last thing he~values from 
a man who’s lost nearly everything.” 

Kitty grasped her by the arm. 

“Do you mean,” she said incredu- 
lously, “do you mean you’re going to 
sacrifice Peter to Roger?” 

“Tt won’t ‘hurt Peter—now—as it 
would have—before.” Nan _ spoke 
rather tonelessly. “He’s already lost 
his faith and trust in me. The worst 
wrench for him is over. TI think that 
I’m glad now he thought what he did 
that he couldn’t find it in his heart to 
forgive me. It will make it easier for 
him.” 


“Easier? Yes, if you actually do 
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what you say you will. But you’re de- 
liberately taking away his happiness, 
robbing him of it, even though he 
doesn’t know he’s being robbed. _Good 
heavens, Nan! Did you ever love 
him?” she demanded harshly. 

“IT don’t think you want an answer 
to that question,” returned Nan gently. 
“But, you see, I can’t—divide myself— 
between Peter and Roger.” 

“Of course you can’t! Only why 
sacrifice both «yourself and Peter to 
Roger? It isn’t reasonable!” 

“Because I think he needs me most. 
Just picture it, Kitty, he’s got nothing 
left to look forward to till he dies! 
Nothing! Oh, I can’t add to what he’ll 
have to bear! He’s so helpless!” 

“You'll have plenty to bear yourself 
—tied to a helpless man of Roger’s 
temper,”’ retorted Kitty. 

“Yes,” Nan agreed soberly. “I think 
—I’m prepared for that.” 

“Prepared ?” 

“Yes. It seems to me I’ve known all 
afternoon that this was coming, that 
Roger might be crippled beyond curing. 
And I’ve looked at it from every angle, 
so as to be quite sure of myself.” She 
paused. “I’m quite sure, now.” 

The quiet resolution in her voice con- 
vinced Kitty that her mind was made 
up. Nevertheless, for nearly an hour 
she tried by every argument in her 
power, by every entreaty, to shake her 
decision. But Nan held her ground. 

“I must do it,” she said. “It’s use- 
less trying to dissuade me. It’s so clear 
to me that it’s the one thing I must do. 
Don’t say anything more about it, Kit- 
ten. You’re only wearing yourself out. 
I wish—I wish you’d try to help me to 
do it. It won’t be the easiest thing in 
the world,” she added, with a brief 
smile that was infinitely more sad than 
tears. “TI know that.” 

“Help you?” cried Kitty passionately. 
“Help you to ruin your life, and Peter’s 
with it? No, I won’t help you. I tell 
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you, Nan, you can’t do this thing! You 
shall not marry Roger Trenby!” 
Nan listened to her patiently. Then 
she said still very quietly: 
“I must marry him. It will be the 


one decent thing I’ve ever done in my 
life.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


The next morning at breakfast only 
one letter lay beside Nan’s plate. As 
she recognized Maryon Rooke’s: small, 
squarish handwriting, the color deep- 
ened in her cheeks. Her slight confu- 
sion passed unnoticed, however, as 
every one else was absorbed in his or 
her individual share of-the morning’s 
mail. 

For a moment Nan hesitated, con- 
scious of an intense disinclination to 
open the letter. It gave her a queer 
feeling of panic, recalling with poig- 
nant vividness the day when she and 
Maryon had last been together. At 
length, ‘somewhat dreading what it 
might contain, she opened it and began 
to read. 


I've had a blazing letter from young Sandy 
McBain, which has increased my respect for 
him enormously (wrote Maryon). I’ve come 
to the conclusion that I deserve all the names 
he called me. Nan, how do you manage to 
make every one so amazingly devoted to 
you? I think it must be that ridiculously 
short upper lip of yours, or your “blue- 
violet” eyes, or some other of your absurd 
and charming characteristics. 

I shall probably go abroad for a bit—to 
recover my self-respect. I’m not feeling 
particularly proud of myself just now, and 
it always spoils my enjoyment of things if 
I can’t be genuinely pleased with my ego. 
Don’t cut me when next we meet, if fortune 
is ever kind enough to me to let us meet 
again. Because, for once in my life, I’m 
really sorry for my sins. 

I believe that somewhere in the ramshackle 
thing I call my soul, I’m glad Sandy took 
you away from me. Though there are oc- 
casional moments when I feel murderous 
toward him. Yours, Maryon. 


Nan laid down the closely written 
sheet with a half smile, half sigh. The 
letter somewhat cheered her, washing 
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away what remained of the bitterness 
in her thought of Maryon. It was very 
characteristic of the man, with its in- 
tense egotism and its lightly cynical 
note. Yet beneath the surface flippancy 
Nan could read-a genuine remorse and 
self-reproach. And in some strange 
way it comforted her a little to know 
that Maryon was sorry. 

“Had a nice letter, Nan?” asked 
Barry, looking up from his own corre- 
spondence. “You’re wearing a smile 
of sorts.” 

“Yes. It was—rather a nice letter. 
Good and bad mixed, I think,” she an- 
swered., 

“Then you’re lucky,” observed Kitty. 
There was a rather frightened look in 
her eyes. “We'll go into your study 
after breakfast, Barry. | want to con- 
sult you about one of my letters. It’s— 
it’s undiluted’ bad, I think.” 

sarry’s blue eyes smiled at her. 

“All right, old thing. Two heads are 
generally better than one if you’re up 
against a snag.” 

Half an hour later she beckoned him 
into the study. 

“What’s the trouble?” He slipped 
an arm around her shoulders. ‘Don’t 
look like that, Kitten. We're sure to 
be able to put things right somehow.” 

She smiled at him rather ruefully. 

“It’s you who'll have to do the put- 
ting right, Barry—and it’ll be a hate- 
ful business, too,” she replied. 

“Thanks,” murmured Barry. “Well, 
what’s in the letter that’s bothering 
you?” 

“It’s from Peter,” burst out Kitty. 
“He’s going straight off to Africa—to- 
morrow! Celia, of course, will be 
buried out in India; her uncle has 
cabled Peter that he’ll arrange every- 
thing. And Peter was able to get a 
berth on a boat that sails to-morrow, so 
he proposes to start at once.” 

“T should have thought he’d have 
started at once—in this direction,” re- 
marked Barry dryly. 


” 


“He would have, I expect, only he’s 
so bitter over Nan’s attempt to run 
away with Maryon Rooke that he’s de- 
termined to bury himself ‘in the wilds. 
If he only knew what she'd gone 
through before she did such a thing, 
he’d understand and forgive her. But 
that’s just like a man! When the 
woman he cares for acts in a way that’s 
entirely inconsistent with all he knows 
of her, he never thinks of trying to 
work backward to find out the cause. 
The effect’s enough for him! Oh, I 
do think Peter and Nan are most diffi- 
cult people to manage. If it were only 
that—just a lovers’ squabble—one 
might fix things up. But now, just 
when every obstacle in the world is re- 
moved and they: could be happily mar- 
ried, Nan must needs decide that it’s 
her duty to marry Roger!” 

“Her duty?” 

“Yes.” And Kitty plunged forth 
with into a detailed account of all that 
had happened. 

“Good old Nan!” was Barry’s com- 
ment when she had finished. 

“Of course it’s splendid of her,” said 
Kitty. “Nan was always an idealist in 
her notions—but in practice it would 
just mean purgatory. And I won't let 
her smash up the whole of her own 
life, and Peter’s, for an ideal!” 

“How do you propose to prevent it, 
my dear?” 

“IT propose that you should prevent 
%9 

“I? How?” , 

Kitty laid an urgent hand on his arm. 
“You myst go over to Trenby and 
see Roger.” 

“See Roger? My dear girl, he won’t 
be able to see visitors for days yet.” 

“Oh, yes he will,” replied Kitty. 
“Isobel Carson rang up just now to ask 
if Nan would ‘come over. It seems 
that, barring the injury to his back, 
he escaped without a scratch. He didn’t 
even know he was hurt till he found 
he couldn’t use his legs. Of course, 


it. 
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he’ll -be in bed. Isobel says he seems 
almost his usual self except that he 
won't let any one sympathize with him 
about his injury.” 

Barry made no answer. He reflected 
that it was quite in keeping with all he 
knew of the man for him to bear in 
silence the shock of knowing that hence- 
forward he would be a helpless cripple. 

“Well?” queried Barry grudgingly. 
“If I do see him, what then?” 

“You must tell him that Peter is 
free and make him release Nan from 
her engagement. In fact, he must do 
more than that,” she continued em- 
phatically. “In her present mood Nan 
would probably decline to accept her 
release. He must absolutely refuse to 
marry her.” 

“And supposing he won’t do that?” 

Kitty’s lip curled. 

“Under the circumstances, I should 
think any man who cared for a woman 
and who wasn’t a moral and physical 
coward would see it was the one and 
only thing he could do.” 

Her husband remained silent. 

“You'll go, Barry?” 

“T don’t want to interfere in Trenby’s 
personal affairs. Poor devil! He’s got 
enough to bear just now!” 

Sudden tears filled Kitty’s eyes. She 
pitied Roger from the bottom of her 
heart, but she must still fight for the 
happiness of Nan and Peter. 

“T know,” she acquiesced unhappily. 
“But, don’t you see, if he doesn’t bear 
this, too, Nan will have to bear a two- 
fold burden for the rest of her life. 
Oh, Barry! Don’t fail me! It’s a 
man’s job—this. No woman could do 
it without making Roger feel it fright- 
fully. A man so hates to discuss any 
physical disablement with a woman. It 
hurts his pride. He’d rather ignore it.” 

“But what’s the use?” protested 
Barry. “If Peter is off to-morrow for 
the back of beyond, you’re still no far- 
ther on. You’ve only made things 
doubly hard for that poor devil up at 
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the Hall without accomplishing any- 
thing else.” 

“Peter won’t go to-morrow,” asserted 
Kitty. “I’ve settled that. I wired him 
to come down here—I sent the wire im- 
mediately after breakfast. He’ll be here 
to-night.” 

“Pooh! He'll take no notice of a 
telegram like that! A man doesn’t up- 
set the whole of his plans to go abroad 
because a pal in the country wires him 
‘to come down!” 

“Precisely. So I worded my wire in 
a way that will insure his coming,” re- 
plied Kitty, with returning spirit. 

Barry looked at her doubtfully. 

“What did you put on it?” 

“T said: ‘Bad accident here. Come 
at once.’ I know that will bring him. 
And it has the further merit of being 
the truth!” she added with a rather 
shaky little laugh. 

“That will certainly bring him,” 
agreed Barry. “But suppose Trenby 
declines point-blank to release Nan?” he 
pursued. “What will you do then— 
with Peter on your hands?” 

“Well, anyway, Peter will understand 
what Nan is doing and why she’s doing 
it. And when Peter knows the whole - 
truth, I think he’ll probably run away 
with her. I know J should—if I were 
a man! Now, will you go and see 
Roger, please?” 

“T suppose I shall have to. But it’s 
a beastly job.” Barry’s usually merry 
eyes were clouded. 

“Beastly,” agreed Kitty sympatheti- 
cally. “But it’s got to be done.” 

Ten minutes later she watched her 
husband drive away in the direction of 
Trenby Hall, and composed herself to 
wait patiently on the march of events. 


Barry looked pitifully down at the 
big, helpless figure lying between the 
sheets of the great four-poster bed. Ex- 
cept for an unwonted pallor and the fact 
that no movement of the body below the 
waist was visible, Roger looked very 
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much as usual. He waved away the 
words of sympathy which were hover- 
ing on Barry’s lips. 

“Nice of you to come over so soon,” 
he said curtly. “But, for God’s sake, 
don’t condole with me. I don’t want 
condolences, and I won’t have ’em.” 
There was a note in his voice which 
told of the effort which his savage self- 
repression cost him. 

Barry understood, and for a few 
minutes they discussed things generally, 
Roger briefly describing the accident. 
Then suddenly he asked: - 

“When's Nan coming to see me? I 
told Isobel to telephone over to Mallow 
this morning.” 

“You're hardly up to visitors,” said 
Barry, searching for delay. “I don’t 
suppose I ought to have come, really.” 

Roger looked at him with eyes that 
burned fiercely underneath his shaggy 
brows. 

“I’m as right as you are—except for 
my confounded back,” he answered. 
‘l’ve not got a scratch on me. Only 
something must have struck me as the 
car overturned—and injured my spine.” 

“You may not be so badly injured as 
you think,” ventured Barry. “Some 
other doctor might give you a different 
report.” 

“Oh, he’s quite a shining light—the 
man who came down here. Spine’s his 
job. And his examination was 
thorough enough. There’s nothing can 
be done. My legs are useless—and I’m 
a strong, healthy man who may live to 
a ripe old age.” 

He turned his head on the pillow, 
and Barry crossed to the window, giv- 
ing the man time to regain his self- 
command, 

“Well, what about Nan?” Roger de- 
manded at last harshly. “When is she 
coming ?’ 

Barry faced around to the bed again. 

“I came to talk to you about Nan,” 
he replied reluctantly. “But——” 

“Talk away, then!” 
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“Well, it’s very difficult to tell you. 
You see, Trenby, this ghastly accident 
of yours makes a difference in ‘ 

Roger interrupted with a snarl. His 
arms waved convulsively. 

“Well, what about Nan?” he asked, 
scowling. “I suppose you've come to 
ask me to let her off? That’s the natu- 
ral thing! Is that it?” 

“Yes,” answered 
“That's it.” 

Roger’s face went white with anger. 

“Ten you may tell her,” he said, 
pounding the bed with his fist to empha- 
size his words, “that I haven’t the least 
intention of releasing her. She’s a con- 
temptible little coward even to suggest 
it. But that’s a woman all over!” 

“Kt’s nothing of the sort,” returned 
Barry, roused to indignation by Roger’s 
brutal answer. He spoke with a quiet 
forcefulness there was no mistaking. 
“Nan knows nothing whatever about 
my visit here, nor the purpose of if. On 
the contrary, had she known, I’m quite 
sure she would have tried to prevent 
my coming, since she has made up her 
mind to marry you as soon as you 
wish.” 

“Oh, she _ has, 


3arry simply. 


has she?” Roger 
paused grimly. A moment later he 
broke out: “Then—then—what the 
devil right have you to interfere?” 

“None,” said Barry gravely. “Ex- 
cept the right of one man to remind 
another of his manhood—if he sees him 
in danger of losing it.” 

The thrust, so quietly delivered, went 
home. Roger bit his under lip, his eyes 
glowering. 

“So that’s what you think of me, is 
it?” he said sullenly. 

The look in Barry’s eyes softened the 
stern sincerity of his reply. 

“What else can I think? In your 
place a man’s first thought should surely 
be to release the woman he loves from 
the infernal bondage which marriage 
with him must inevitably mean.” 

“On the principle that from him who 
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hath not shall be taken even that which 
he hath, I suppose!” gibed the bitter 
voice from the bed. 

“No,” answered Barry quietly. “But 
just because if you love a woman you 
can’t possibly want to hurt her.” 

“And if she loved you, a woman 
couldn’t possibly want to turn you down 
because you’ve had the damnedest bad 
luck any man could have.” 

“But does she love you?” asked 
Barry. “I know—and you know—that 
she does not. She cares for some one 
else!” 

Roger made a sudden, violent move- 
ment. 

“Who is it? She has never told me 
who it was. I suppose it’s that damned 
cad who painted her portrait—Maryon 
Rooke ?” 

Barry smiled a little. 
“No,” he answered. 
loves is Peter Mallory.” 

“Mallory!” Roger repeated in blank 
astonishment. Then he added swiftly, 
and with a gleam of triumph in his 
eyes: “But he’s married!” 

“His wife has just died—out in 
India.” 

“So that’s why you came?” sneered 
Roger. “Well, you can tell Nan that 
she won’t marry Peter Mallory with my 
consent. I'll never set her free to be 
another man’s wife—there’s only one 
thing left to me in the world, and that’s 
Nan! And I'll have~her!” 

“Is that your final decision?” asked 
Barry. He was beginning to recognize 
the hopelessness of any effort to turn 
or influence the man. 

“Yes. And tell Nan,” said Roger de- 
risively, “that I shall expect my truly 
devoted fiancée here this afternoon.” 


“The man she 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

It was late in the afternoon when the 
Mallow car once more purred up to the 
door of Trenby Hall, and Nan de- 
scended from it. She was looking very 
pale, her face like a delicate white 
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cameo beneath the shadow of her hat, 
while the clinging black of her gown 
accentuated the slender lines—too slen- 
der, now—of her figure. 

Kitty had told her of Barry’s inter- 
view with Trenby and of its utter fu- 
tility, and, although Nan had been pre- 
pared to sacrifice her whole existence 
to the man who had suffered so terrible 
an injury, she was bitterly disappointed 
that he proposed exacting it from her 
as a right rather than accepting it as a 
free gift. 

If for once he could have shown him- 
self generous and offered to give her 
back her freedom—an offer she would 
have refused to accept—how much the . 
fact that each of them had been willing 
to make a sacrifice might have helped 
to sweeten their married life! Instead, 


Roger had forced upon her the realiza- . 
tion that he was unchanged—still the 
same arrogant “man with the club” that 
he had always been, insisting on his 


own way, either by brute force or by the 
despotism of a moral obligation which 
was equally compelling. 

But these thoughts fled, driven away 
by a rush of overwhelming sympathy, 
when her eyes fell on the great, im- 
potent hulk of a man who lay propped 
up against his pillows. 

“Oh, Roger!” With a low cry of 
dismay, Nan ran to the bed and slipped 
down on her knees beside it. 

“It’s a rotten bit of luck, isn’t it?” 
he returned briefly. 

She expected the fierce clasp of his 
arms about her, and had steeled herself 
to submit to his kisses without flinching. 
But he did not offer to kiss her. In- 
stead, pointing to a chair, he said 
quietly : 

“Pull up that chair—I’m sorry I can’t 
offer to do it for you—and sit down.” 

She obeyed while he watched her in 
silence. The silence lasted so long that 
at last, finding it almost unbearable, 
she broke it. 

“Roger, I'm so—so grieved to see you 
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—like this.” She leaned forward in 
her chair, her hands clasped tightly to- 
gether. “But don’t give up hope yet,” 
she went on earnestly. “You've only 
had one specialist’s opinion. He might 
easily be wrong. After a time you may 
be walking about again as well as any 
other man. I’ve heard of such cases.” 

“And I suppose you’re banking on 
the hope that mine is one of them, so 
that you'll not be tied to a helpless log 
for a husband. Is that it?” 

She shrank back, deeply hurt. If he 
were to be always like this—prey to a 
kind of ferocious suspicion of every 
word and act of hers, then the outlook 
for the future was dark indeed. The 
burden of it would be more than she 
could bear. 

Roger, seeing her wince, gestured 
apologetically. 

“| didn’t mean quite all that,” he said 
quickly. “I’m rather like a newly caged 


wild beast—savage even with its keeper. 


Still, any woman might be forgiven 
forepreferring to marry a sound man 
rather than a cripple. You're ready to 
go on with the deal, Nan?” 

“Yes, I’m ready,” she answered in a 
low voice. 

“Have you realized all it means? 
I’m none too amiable at best, and my 
temper’s not likely to improve now I’m 
tied by the leg. You'll have to fetch 
and carry, and put up with all the 
whims and tantrums of a very sick man, 
Are you really sure of yourself?” 

“Quite sure.” 

His hawk’s eyes flashed over her 
face, as though he would pierce through 
the veil of her grave and tranquil ex- 
pression, 

“Even though Peter Mallory’s free 
to marry you now?” he demanded sud- 
denly. 

“Peter!” The word came in a whis- 
per. She threw out her hands appeal- 
ingly. . “Roger, can’t we leave the past 
behind? We've each a good deal’’—her 
thoughts flew back to that dreadful epi- 
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sode in the improvised studio—‘‘a good 
deal to forgive. Let us put the past 
quite away—on the top shelf—and for- 
get. I’ve told you I’m willing to be your 
wife. Let’s start from that. I'll marry 
you as soon as you like.” 

“I believe you really would!” said 
Roger after a long pause, with a note 
of sheer wonderment in his voice. 

“I’ve just said so.” 

“Well, my dear, thank you very much 
for the offer, but I’m not going to ac- 
cept it.” 

“Not going to accept it!’’ 
peated, utterly bewildered. 
can’t—you won't refuse!” 

“I can and I do—entirely refuse to 
marry you.” 

Nan began to think his mind was 
wandering. 

“No,” he said, detecting her thought. 
“I’m as sane as you are. Come here 
a little closer—and I'll tell you all about 
2.” 

Rather nervously, Nan drew nearer 
to him. 

“Don’t be frightened,” he said, with 
a strange kindness and gentleness in his 
voice. “I had a visitor this morning 
who told me some unpalatable truths 
about myself. He asked me to release 
you from your engagement, and I flatly 
refused. He also enlightened my ig- 
norance concerning Peter Mallory and 
informed me that he was now free to 
marry you. That settled matters as 
far as I was concerned. I made up my 
mind I would never give you up to an- 
other man!” He paused. “Since then 
I’ve had time for reflection, and reflec- 
tion’s a useful kind of thing. Then, 
when you came in just now looking like 
a broken flower with your white face 
and sorrowful eyes, I made a snatch at 
whatever’s left of a decent man in this 
battered old frame of mine.” 

He paused and took Nan’s hand in 
his. Very gently he drew the ring he 
had given her from her finger. 


she re- 
“But you 
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“You are quite free, now,” he said 
quietly. 

“No, no!” Impulsively she tried to 
recover the ring. “Let me be your 
wife! I’m willing—quite, quite will- 
ing!” she urged, her heart overflowing 
with tenderness and pity for this man 
who was voluntarily renouncing the one 
thing left him. 

“But Mallory wouldn’t be 
willing,’ ” replied Roger, with a twisted 
smile. “Nor am I. And an unwilling 
bridegroom isn’t likely to make a good 
husband!” 

Nan’s mouth quivered. 

“Roger The sob in her throat 
choked into silence the rest of what 
she had meant to say. Her hands went 
out to him, and he took them in his and 
held them. 

“Will you kiss me—just once, Nan?” 
he said. “I don’t think Mallory would 
grudge it to me.” 

She bent over him and, for the first 
time unshrinkingly and with infinite 
tenderness, laid her lips on his. Then, 
very quietly, she left the room. She 
was conscious of a sense of awe. First 
Maryon, and now, to an even greater 
degree, Roger, had revealed some secret 
quality of fineness with which no one 
would have credited them. 

She was glad when she came down- 
stairs from Roger’s bedroom to find 
that there was no one about. A meet- 
ing with Lady Gertrude at the moment 
would have been of all things the most 
repugnant to her. With a feeling of in- 
tense thankfulness that the thin, steel- 
eyed woman was nowhere to be seen, 
she stepped into the car and was borne 
swiftly down the drive. At the lodge, 
however, where the chauffeur had to 
pull up while the lodge keeper opened 
the gates, Isobel Carson came into 
sight, and common courtesy demanded 
that Nan should get out of the car and 
speak to her. She had been gathering 
flowers—for Roger’s room, was Nan’s 
involuntary thought—and carried a 


‘quite 
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basketful of lovely blossoms over her 
arm. 

In a few words Nan told her of her 
interview with Roger. Isobel listened 
intently. 

“I’m glad you were willing to marry 
him,” she said abruptly as Nan ceased 
speaking. “It was—decent of you. Be- 
cause, of course, you were never in love 
with him.” 

“No,” Nan acknowledged simply. 

“While I’ve loved him ever since I 
knew him!” burst out Isobel. “But he’s 
never looked at me, thought of me— 
like that! Perhaps, now you're out of 
the way——” She broke off, leaving 
her sentence unfinished. 

Into Nan’s mind flashed the possi- 
bility of all that this might mean—this 
wealth of wasted love which was wait- 
ing for Roger if he cared to take it. 

“Would you marry him—now?” she 
asked. 

“Marry him?” Isobel’s eyes glowed. 
“I’d marry him if he couldn’t move a 
finger! I love him! And there’s noth- 
ing in the. world I wouldn't do for him.” 

She looked almost beautiful at that 
moment, with her face irradiated by a 
look of absolute, selfless devotion. 

“And I wouldn’t rest till he was 
cured!” The words came pouring from 
her lips. “I’d try every surgeon in the 
world before I’d give up hope, and if 
they failed, I’d try what love—just 
patient, helpful love—could do! One 
thinks of a thousand ways which might 
cure when one loves,” she added. 

“Love is a great healer,” said Nan 
gently. “I’m not sure that anything is 
impossible if you have both love and 
faith.” She paused, her foot on the 
step of the car. “I think—I think, some 
day, Roger will open the door of his 
heart to you, Isobel,” she ended softly. 

She was glad to lean back in the car 
and to feel the cool rush of the air 
against her face. She was tired, im- 
mensely tired, from the strain of the 
afternoon. And now the remembrance 
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came flooding back into her mind that, 
even though Roger had released her, 
she and Peter were still set apart—no 
longer by the laws of God and man, but 
by the fact that she herself had de- 
stroyed his faith and trust in her. 

She stepped wearily out of the car 
when it reached Mallow. She was late 
in returning, and neither Kitty nor 
Penelope were visible as she entered thie 
big paneled hall. Probably they had 
already gone upstairs to dress. 

As she made her way slowly toward 
the staircase, absorbed in rather bitter 
thoughts, a slight sound caught her ear 
—a sudden stir of movement. Then, 
out of the dim shadows of the hall, some 
one came toward her—some one who 
limped a little as he came. 

“Nan!” 

For an instant her heart seemed to 
stop beating. The quiet, drawling voice 
was Peter’s, no longer harsh with anger, 
or stern with the enforced repression of 
a love that was forbidden, but tender 
and infolding as it had been that moon- 
lit night amid the ruins of King Ar- 
thur’s castle. 

“Peter! Peter!” 

She ran blindly toward him, whisper- 
ing his name. 

How it had happened she neither 
knew nor cared—all that mattered was 
that Peter was here, waiting for her. 

“Beloved!” he murmured as his arms 
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closed around her, and she knew that 
every barrier was.down between them— 
the past, with all its blunders, had been 
wiped out. 

Presently she leaned away from him. 

“Peter, I used to wonder why God 
kept us apart. I almost lost my faith— 
once.” 

Peter’s steady, blue-gray eyes met 
hers. 

“Beloved,” he said, “I think we can 
see why, even now. Isn’t our love— 
which we've fought to keep pure and 
clean—a thousand times better and finer 
thing than the love we might have 
snatched at and taken when it wasn’t 
ours to take?” 

She smiled up at him, a_ tender 
gravity in her face. Her thoughts 
slipped back to the little song which 
had seemed to hold so strange a sym- 
bolism of her own life. The third verse 
had come true at last. She repeated it: 


“But sometimes God 
throne 
Looks down from the heaven above, 
And lays in the hands that are empty 


The tremulous star of love.” 


on His great white 


Peter stooped and kissed “her ‘lips. 
There was a still, quiet passion in his 
kiss, but there was something more— 
something deeper and intransmutable— 
the same unchanging troth which he had 
given her at Tintagel of love that would 
last “through-this world into the next.” 

END 
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ADE, the precious stone of China, manufacturers assert, is difficult to obtain 
in its finest varieties as the demand for it increases—and the interest in jade 


has grown enormously within the last decades. 


While it is always associated 


with the Dragon Empire, jade has not been quarried there for many centuries, 
the jade mines of the early dynasties having long ago been denuded of their 


treasure. 


Recently, fine specimens of dark-green jade have come from Siberia, and 


the mines of Yiinnan and Burma still yield a limited supply. 


Implements made 


of real jade have also been discovered in Alaska and British Columbia. 
Strings of jade beads range in price from fifty doilars to fifteen thousand 
dollars, according to color and quality; the costliest variety is the, emerald-green 


stone, of solid color. 





HE night was darkish, but not too 

| dark for gray mist to be per- 
ceptible, glimmering between 

the trees like starlight in solution. 
Philip Goodnough reminded himself 
that these early-fall Southern nights 
always did cling about your throat like 
a sentimental woman. He noticed it 


every year, as soon as they moved down 
to their winter home near Tryden. Un- 
til frost came, the darkness kept a pe- 


culiarly voluptuous, enervating quality 
that one sometimes felt impelled to 
thrust away. It took liberties, it wanted 
to get too close. 

The freacherous promise of light 
might lead a man to hasten his steps 
inadvertently, and so stumble. Philip 
did, uttered a smothered appeal to the 
underworld, and stood stock-still for at 
least a minute. The spell-of secrecy 
was on him yet. His dominant instinct 
was to avoid attracting attention. That 
was paramount, that was absolute. 

Had he been challenged to account 
for his presence, traversing, with an 
eye to concealment, the grounds of a 
neighbor, shortly before dawn, he would 
have replied that this was nobody’s 
business but his. He would have been 
untruthful. It was also the intimate 
concern of another man, and of a 
woman. 

He stretched out his arms on either 
side of him. Rushing foliage thronged 
to meet them; harsh, slippery fingers 
slid between his own. He knew where 
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he was now; in the path edged with 
evergreens that divided the tame from 
the wild. Otherwise, in Fosdick’s 
shrubbery where it skirted a rough 
strip of woods which led directly to his 
own place. Once through that, he could 
go faster, slip into his house and into 
his room withgut disturbing Lilla. His 
mouth twitched in a bitter smile. As 
things were between them, she might 
never take the trouble to ascertain at 
what hour he had come in, or that he 
had not come, after his three weeks’ 
absence, straight from the station. She 
might make it a point of pride not to 
know. In whatever she undertook to | 
do, she was at least thorough. 

There was a wonderful significance 
about the air of this place; soft creak- 
ings and stirrings that barely scratched 
the top of the silence. He believed 
that he loathed subterfuge of any kind, 
but just now the fascination of con- 
cealment surged like the deep rhythm of 
the night—a secret always just on the 
point of breaking bounds. _He must 
come out oftener. There were things 
to be learned. 

Between two of the evergreens he 
struck into the woods. His foot moved 
about, feeling for the little path he 
knew to be there, but missed it. Here 
the stillness had an intentional feeling, 
as of a hunted creature holding its 
breath, in dread of being found out. 

His foot came into violent contact 
with something soft and palpitating. 
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He pitched forward, automatically put- 
ting his arms up and forward, and 
brought up against the crinkled bark 
of a tree. Between him and the trunk 
huddled something alive. With a mut- 
ter, half oath and half apology, he 
righted himself. 

“Oh, no! Oh, no!” panted the mass 
on the ground. “For God’s sake, don’t 
light a match!” Through its unfeigned 
terror, the voice was making a gallant 
and adequate attempt at disguise. At 
the first sound, Philip had dazedly 
pulled off his hat. 

“Did I hurt you? I hope not. Can 
I assist you in any way?” It occurred 
to him that his own tone had better 
adopt the slurred, dragging utterance 
of the natives of the region, as different 
as possible from his own clipped Har- 
vard intonation, 

“I’m caught. 

“Good Lord! 


Oh, I’m caught.” 
You’re not—hurt 


>? 


He had warned Fosdick not to plant 


his cursed traps in these woods. Fos- 
dick was always complaining of depre- 
dations on his garden and poultry yard, 
but this sort of reprisal was unpar- 
donable. 

“Not—me. I stooped down to tie my 
shoe—I must have knocked against it 
and—it sprung. - My dress, and—and 
underthings.” 

“Can’t you tear them ioose? 
had better let me light———” 

“Oh, no! Oh, no!” cried the voice 
in panic. “I thought I’d wait until it 
was light. I don’t dare to touch it in 
the dark. Or tear my things—away. I 
can’t leave any—any i 

“Possibility of identification,” Philip 
mentally finished the sentence. A fel- 
low feeling welled up in him. 

“I'll tell you what I’ll do,” he said 
companionably. “I can’t leave you here 
alone. Anybody may pass- , 

“Oh, I am frightened !’” 

“Just before it gets light, I’ll go away. 
Then, if you find you can’t free your- 
self, you can call me back again. I'll 
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stay within earshot for a few mo-°* 
ments.” 

“Oh, you are chivalrous,” the voice 
whimpered gratefully. There was an 
absurd attractiveness about its tragic 
intensity expressed in the histrionic pipe 
that it had adopted like-a mask. 

He let himself gingerly down, some 
yards away from her, among the naked 
roots of an accommodating tree, an 
oak, judging by the rigidness of its 
bark. He longed for a cigarette, but re- 
sighed himself to the unknown’s match- 
phobia. For the first time he realized 
how tired he was, how his mind, keyed 
up for hours, was relaxing, slipping 
irresponsibly into a more normal state. 
This was a deuced curious way of end- 
ing the night. Probably the little lady 
—she was undoubtedly that—was re- 
garding him as a fellow sufferer. Pos- 
sibly, a fellow sinner? Curieus. He 
mustn’t go to sleep. 

The sun on his eyelids woke *..m. 
Or was it a little wailing appeal that 
seemed to have been going on for some 
time? He smiled blissfully. For a 
dream-drugged instant the weeks were 
blotted out. He was in the embrace 
of that unmatchable moment of waking 
together, as sung by the poet. Nothing 
better in life. Then reality rushed on 
him. 

“Lilla!” His first clear sensation 
asserted itself as furious anxiety. “The 
damned thing might have broken your 
foot just as easily!” The next words 
came after a definite pause. “I sup- 
pose you have some explanation—for 
being here.” 

“TI suppose you have, too.” Her first 
stare of utter incredulity had passed 
into cool haughtiness. Her mouth set 
into an obstinate red line. “But don’t 
you think we might put all that off until 
you get me loose.” 

Restraining himself, he leaned over 
her. The trap was of that objection- 
able kind that needs a key to unclinch 
it. With his penknife he slit the silk 
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skirt and the tenuous fabrics under it. 
Lilla freed herself jerkily. He did not 
offer to help her as she dragged her 
shaking legs nearer to the tree under 
which she had been lying, and got up- 
right by clinging to it. As carefully 
as she could have desired, he prodded 
every shred and raveling of cloth out 
of the trap and thrust them into his 
pocket. Then he smoothed over the 
impress of her body and swept some 
matted creepers over the place. There 
.was no use in setting gossip free in 
Tryden. 

“If Fosdick doesn’t take this infer- 
nal machine away, I’ll—put him into it 
with my own fair hands,” he said sav- 
agely. ‘It makes me sick to think of 
any other beast in it.” 

She did not answer. She was al- 
ready walking away with a swift re- 
turn to her usual lightness. Every now 
and then she stopped to rub her hip or 
the boyish line of her side. He watched 
loose-jointed gesture 


the peculiarly 
with which she brushed a cobweb out 
of her path. The grass and twigs were 


full of gossamer wheels. That auroral 
sense of security and new beginnings 
that fills the morning called to him, but, 
for once, he was entirely unresponsive. 

He made no attempt to overtake her. 
When he reached their house she had 
already gone in. He closed the door 
softly behind him. The place was dead 
quiet, inside and out. Not a servant 
would be stirring for an hour. There 
was that much to be thankful for. He 
went through the hall and passages back 
to the kitchen. On early hunting morn- 
ings he had often had to forage for 
himself. Lilla was a Southern woman 
and preferred the easy-going negroes to 
the better trained, but, to her, unsym- 
pathetic white servants whom most of 
their friends brought with them when 
they came, year after year, to the win- 
ter colony. He knew where to find 
things. 

With the determination that lay flint- 
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ily at the bottom of his character, he 
held his own imagination at bay. He 
simply was not going to let it loose. 
He knew its pitfalls. It was the demo- 
niacal species of fancy that, once set in 
motion, persisted until it ran down 
something. The inevitable crisis, the 
logical outcome—it was his sense of 
these that had made him a _ respectably 
successful novel writer. He wasn’t go- 
ing to risk the process in real life. Lilla! 
She was pig-headed and unjust and 
maddeningly inconsistent. She had 
treated him like a dog. But until he 
heard what she had to say, he was not 
going to draw any conclusions. Lilla 
—light? That would be the world 
turned upside down. It was absolutely 
not so. 

The coffee on the gas stove boiled 
~over. Well, he wasn’t going to clean 
up the mess. He didn’t care a damn 
what the cook thought. Then, with a 
dishcloth he carefully removed the 
traces. His instinct for secrecy was 
still dazing him. With the tray in his 
hands, he stopped outside her door. 
Thunder! Intent on the explanation 
that Lilla would make, he had forgot- 
ten to prepare any story on his own 
account. He would have to rely on 
presence of mind. . The coffee wouldn’t 
wait. 

Outside her door another thought 
brought him up like a tingling wire 
across his face. How did men behave 
—not the men he wrote about, or the 
men in plays—but flesh-and-blood peo- 
ple—when this sort of thing happened? 
There his demon went again. What 
sort of thing? He simply would not 
allow it to run amuck. 

Lilla opened the door to his knock. 
She had changed into one of the lacy 
negligees that made her look like some- 
thing a little more worked up than the 
rough material of dew and rainbows, 
but of the same substance.. She placed 
her cup on a small table and sat down 
on the edge of the bed. Her move- 
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ments were precise, separate, devoid of 
that liquid grace which was almost the 
best thing about her. A sudden qualm 
of pity shook him. She was so fragile, 
and she was holding on to herself so 
hard. And the whole situation was so 
horrible and unnatural. 

He touched a match to the fire that 
was laid ready for kindling in its steel 
basket—so she had not sat here at al! 
last night. And the bed had not been 
disturbed. He must remind her to 
mess it a bit before Esther came in. 
\ preposterous instinct to shield Lilla, 
he did not know from what, possessed 
him. With a queer sense of embarrass- 
ment, of intrusion, he sipped his coffee 
and looked at the cornice. 

“You’ve changed your curtains,” he 
commented abruptly. 

She flushed. The arc of her eyelash 
quivered on her cheek. His ill-at-ease 
feeling had spread to her. It was ri- 
diculous. His own wife. And the 
strangest phase was that they had never 
been embarrassed while they had been 
together. Only now, when they were 
apart. He thrust aside the stupidity 
of it. 

“T like the plain white better than 
those cockatoo-chintz scallops,” he went 
oncalmly. “After all, Lilla, | have been 
here in this room before. You needn’t 
look as if I were insulting you.” He 
put down the saucer whose tinkling 
spoon was betraying him, and stood, 
leaning against the bedpost, looking 
down at her. “I know that you turned 
me out a month ago for reasons that 
appeared to satisfy you, though they 
seemed to me hopelessly insufficient.” 
He added thickly: “But, for God’s 
sake, don’t tell me that you are sorry 
I was ever here.” 

She lifted eyes that had grown hard. 

“Where were you last night?” 

“T can’t tell you, dear. Not yet. It 
isn’t my affair—altogether. But I as- 
sure you that I have done nothing to 
which you ought to object.” 
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She answered with her glance on the 
fire, as though the flames understood 
her fine, derisive smile. 

“My dear Phil, since I have been 
thrown with writers and artists so 


much, I’ve learned how unlimited that 


word ‘ought’ is. No broad-minded wife 
ought to object to her husband’s entire 
freedom, especially in _the way of 
women. Of course not. Control of any 
kind might spoil his work. She’s no 
good if she does that.” 

“As a matter of fact 
of fairness checked him. 
going to imply anything. 

“As a matter of fact, you might ask 
me the same question? So you might. 
Why don’t you?” 

“Lilla,” he said with a sort of urgent 
gentleness, “do you remember when | 
was writing, ‘An Ever-Fixéd Star,’ I 
asked you what you thought an actual 
man would do if he had reason to——” 

“Suspect his wife?” 

“To think that his wife owed him 
an explanation. You asked me— 

“IT know,” she interrupted flippantly. 
“T asked what you would do if you 
came upon me unexpectedly in the 
arms of a perfect stranger. And you 
said that you would know either that 
he was an unproducible brother, or else 
that I was doing it for the movies. But 
that was a joke.” 

“No,” said Philip gravely, “it was 
not a joke. There is no such thing as 
suspicion of that kind to be endured 
between us two.” 

After a moment she gave a long sigh. 
She got up and went over to the sofa 
that faced the fire, settling in one cor- 
ner of it with the air of a woman who 
expected him to furnish a companion 
figure in the other corner. He com- 
plied. 

“What made you go away?” she 
asked suddenly. “Of course, business 
was only an excuse.” 

“IT thought you would prefer it. A 
man doesn’t care to inflict himself 


” 


His sense 
He was not 
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where he isn’t wanted.” He spoke 
quite conversationally, “Why did you 
turn me out?” 

“You made me furious with you. 
You made such a fuss—treating me like 
a child—about my playing with Harry’s 
crowd.” 

“You were playing pretty high, you 
know.” 

“I was going to stop. I have stopped” 
—she caught herself up—“mostly. But 
you had no right—I didn’t like your 
tone.” 

“Then it wasn’t because you didn’t 
like—me ?” 

The flush crept up her throat. He 
leaned over, driven to take her in his 
arms. 

“Oh, Lilla, wori’t you say something 
—anything? If you tell me you: went 
out to catch rabbits, I'll believe you. 
Or to listen to the night, or even to sit 
up with a sick friend, I’ll understand. 
But you sit like a bump on a log and 
say—nothing.” 

“I’d rather say nothing than tell a 
lie.” She looked at him squarely. “TI 
wasn’t robbing hen roosts, I wasn’t 
mooning—there wasn’t even a moon.” 

“But the truth. I know that there 
was no man.” 

“T don’t see why,” argued Lilla coolly. 
“There are at least three men of my 
acquaintance with whom I could sit 
up all night and talk, and enjoy it. 
Why not a man?” 

“Lilla!” 

She raised an admonitory finger. 

“Tt isn’t my affair—altogether. But 
I assure you that I have done nothing 
to which you—ought to object.’” 

For a mad moment he opened his 
arms. He even threw back his head 
and laughed delightedly at the boomer- 
ang. She hesitated, poised. In a mo- 
ment she would have gone to him. 

A sudden plop sounded against the 
French window that opened from the 
balcony. With a soft rush, Lilla was 
across the room. Only the superior 
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length of his arm, passing over her 
shoulder, enabled him to capture the 
missile first. It was a bit of note paper 
twisted around a small pebble. As he 
opened it, the weight fell to the floor, 
and lay there, winking like a little sun. 
He picked it up and examined it with 
a tight-lipped smile. 

“One of those North Carolina semi- 
precious stones, I think,” he decided. 
“Aquamarine. I see the fine Italian 
hand of James Fosdick, eh? I don’t 
know anybody else who would have 
such a pretty taste in weights nor yet 
the collection to get it from. Fos- 
dick, undoubtedly.” 

She held out her hand for the paper, 
her fingers working. He shook his 
head. 

“No, my darling. I think we had 
better read this together, don’t you?” 
He handed it to her, and she sauntered 
across the room. On the hearth his 
long arm captured the scrap again, this 
time in mid-air. 

“Lilla, that is unfair—and stupid.” 
The undercurrent in his voice swept her 
around. 

“T didn’t mean to drop it.” 

“Will you open it?’ They read it, 
each holding a corner. He read it 
aloud. 

“Dawn wind tightens the 
window vines, 

Dawn itself sings my aubade. 
frail pizzicato! 

The stars drop like cards from the player’s 
hand 

Over the polished slope of the river, 

Dealing out destinies 

Let the day take you now.” 

“The jackass!” ejaculated -Philip 
whole-heartedly. “If he paid more at- 
tention to his work at the bank and 
less to doggerel he’d get on better. Have 
women got to stand this sort of thing? 
How dare he?” 

Lilla’s clutch was pinching his arm 
painfully. 

“Oh, Phil,” she said in a difficult 
whisper, “don’t you see what he 


strings of the 


Hark! The 
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means’ The river—‘dealing out des- 
tinies’-——” 

He took her by the shoulders, star- 
ing into her stricken face. 

“Lilla, I don’t understand you. Sure- 
ly, you don’t care anything about him? 
Why, he’s a fool, a poseur, a scoun- 
drel. If I could tell you ” A sense 
of desperation urged him to master this 
fragile, obdurate creature, to force the 
truth out of her. She was keeping him 
out, holding him away. ' 

“Won't you go after him and see that 
he doesn’t do anything ?” 

“This is a nightmare! 
will be with a gun. 
thing—now. 


If I go it 
He won’t do any- 
Though how you come 
to know about it passes my compre- 
hension.” 

‘‘Who-—-who’s going to prevent it? 
she faltered. 

“I prevented it,” 
mouth flew open in 
hush vibrated 


said Philip. Her 
amazement. <A 
between them, ‘full of 


misunderstandings and cross purposes. 


A knock made them jump. Philip 
opened the door violently. In the hall 
he found, as he might have expected, 
I’sther with her mistress’ tea. His sur- 
prise—he felt jerked back to common 
life—was reflected in her «laybank-col- 
ored face. Her widened eyes said as 
plain as day, with the friendly gusto 
negroes accord any amatory situation, 
“Hey! They done made up.” 

“Good morning, Esther. Yes, I’m 
back. Mrs. Goodnough has a head- 
ache. Don’t disturb her until she rings.” 
He added to himself, “The half that 
doesn’t know how the other half lives 
doesn’t reside in the kitchen.” He took 
the tray from her and became aware 
that she was poking something else at 
him, 

“Letter, suh, what Mis’ Morris Good- 
nough’s shuffer bring jus’ now. Wait- 
in’? No, suh.” 

“T think we had better read that to- 
gether, don’t you?” Lilla’s dove-soft 
_tone sounded at his elbow. He shut the 


door on incarnate curiosity, and went 
vaguely toward the mantelpiece .that 
promised a resting place for the tray. 
Lilla’s sneering little laugh followed 
him. 

“No, we needn’t checkmate each 
other every time. Keep your old let- 
ter. Only”—her voice deepened to pas- 
sion—“only, one thing I could not for- 
give—a man who didn’t respect the 
women of his family. If it’s Grace— 
nothing could surprise me in Grace, 
she’s the sort that can’t exist without 
some man to think about, beside her 
husband. But I never thought you 
your brother’s wife Is it Grace?” 

Her husband regarded her with ex- 
asperation. 

“Well, of all the crazy notions!” His 
anger made him dramatic. “Do you 
want me to swear that Grace is as- in- 
nocent as an unborn baa-lamb? All 
right. I do.” 

His wife gave a half-hysterical gig- 
gle. 

“You said that 
‘Speeches from the 
Child Should Know,’” She suddenly 
turned bitter again. “Of course, you’d 
say that even if she wasn’t—a littie 
more warmly—— Oh, what’s the use 
of life, anyway?” 

He read the letter deliberately, then 
held it out. 

“Here, take the thing. 
your taking’ it.” 

With a fine show of reluctance she 
took it and, in her turn, read aloud., 


just like—like 
Scaffold Every 


I insist upon 


“Our telephone isn’t working, so I am 
sending this over, just to prepare you. I 
must see you. Something frightful has hap- 
pened. I have told Morris everything. Don’t 
go out until I come. GRACE.” 


“Well, 
manded. 


are you satisfied?” he de- 
“Do you call this”—she looked at him 
dazedly—“do you call this—reassur- 
ing? What is ‘everything’ ?” 
“That’s for Grace to tell you. I’m 
sick of wading through sand. I'll make 
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her tell the truth. If Morris knows, 
you have the right to be told. I am not 
going to have my home smashed up on 
account of Grace’s vagaries. I’ve done 
enough as it is.” He checked himself 
and buried his head in his hands. “Oh, 
Lord, it aches,” he groaned. 

Lilla looked at him smolderingly. 
She retrieved the tray from the mantel 
and delicately touched the tiny silver 
teapot. 

“It’s still hot,” she announced wea- 
rily, as though the fact were the one 
unimportant, but mitigating circum- 
stance in a world gone wrong. “Here, 
drink it. 
before she gets here. If you knew how 
you looked!” 

With a shrug he started for his own 
room. He felt unkempt, gone to seed. 
And Grace was one of the people for 
whom one instinctively dressed. He 
knew that one of Lilla’s minor prides 
was in being almost as smart as Grace, 
and in better taste. They were very 
well off—he was not in the least de- 
pendent upon his earnings as a writer 
—but Grace was disgustingly rich, and 
actually resented a lack of smartriess 
in her friends. She put it down, not 
to economy, but to slackness and a sin- 
ful disregard of values. People who 
didn’t know how to live properly were 
not worth considering. The best was 
not too good for her. 

He paused in the debatable space be- 
tween the two bedrooms—each of 
which opened into a bath at the other 
end—that was devoted to clothes clos- 
ets. As he opened one he found that 
Lilla, as usual, had encroached upon his 
territory. For an instant he was tin- 
glingly annoyed. She encroached upon 
every blessed thing in his life. Then 
the absurdity of his irritation gave him, 
not an impulse to smile, but a new ac- 
cretion of despair. What had Fosdick 
to do with the trouble? He so utterly 
despised Fosdick. Was there no end 
to the mischief he made? 


And you might go and bathe. 


Ainslee’s 


The sound of a motor hastened the 
last touches of his toilet. Grace must 
be in a hurry, otherwise she would have 
ridden over. She had lately taken up 
the breeding of horses, and was of the 
opinion that they were much more cor- 
rect, in the country, than cars. He 
waited until he heard Lilla’s soft rustle 
on the stairs. He intended to avoid 
any appearance of rushing down to 
warn Grace. After a few moments 
footsteps ascended, and he realized that 
Lilla was bringing her guests—Morris 
had come, too—to the little upstairs sit- 
ting room over the piazza. At this 
hour, of course, servants would be all 
over the rooms below. He could see 
Jameson glooming over the delayed 
breakfast, and the maids watching their 
chance to dust, and Riah insisting upon 
her orders for the day. Civilization 
was an unspeakable nuisance, anyway. 
Well, he might as well join the happy 


family. 

A staggering reception awaited him. 
As he entered the room, half panels and 
half glass, which commanded a sweep- 
ing view of gardens and meadows, 
Grace rose from the chaise longue and 


threw herself into his arms. Know- 
ing Grace,"he might have expected it, 
but the impact took him by surprise. 
With the same fortuitous air he had 
used for the tea tray, he disengaged 
himself and put her gently back into 
the cushions. He remembered, a mo- 
ment too late, that Grace hated this 
chair. She said it was uncomfortable. 
Lilla said the Chinese red of its up- 
holstery killed her russet hair. He 
gauged the depth of her emotion by the 
fact that she buried her face in one 
of the pillows and went on talking in- 
coherently. 

“Oh, how can I ever thank you! 
Oh, Morris, say something! Have you 
heard—oh, have you heard? To think 
that I could have fancéed that I cared 
for a man who would do a thing like 
that. Oh, Phil!” 





As You See It 


“Phil said,” Lilla uttered with her 
steely irony, “that Grace would explain 
everything. She seems to pe doing it.” 

Philip’s glance passed her and en- 
countered his brother’s eyes. Both 
looked away. In a less reserved race 
that brief, glancing shock might have 
been expressed in action. His gaze 
completed the circle and came again tc 
the willowy figure, sprawled on its hot 
background of color. 

“Grace,” he said calmly, “will you 
tell Lilla where I was all last night?” 

Her head jerked up in surprise. 

“You were with me. Oh, Phil, how 
can I ever thank you? When Morris 
came and I told him——” 

“And why was I there? I think you 
had better make Lilla understand.” 

Grace got up, dabbed her eyes, sat 
down at the small table, and took the 
stage. A memory of Lilla’s criticism— 
that depriving Grace of a scene would 
be the cruelest thing you could’ do to 
her—held him patient. 

“Here sat I,” Grace began in a genu- 
ine, though dramatic tone, “and there 
sat Phil, and a shotgun on the table 
between us. And he said to me, ‘Grace, 
when I got that letter telling me what 
you were going to do to-night—beastly 
anonymous thing though it was—I 
dropped everything and came on to 
stop you. And I am going to stop you.’ 
And I said: ‘I don’t see what business 
it is of yours.’ And he said, ‘Grace, 
if Morris were here it mightn’t be, but 
as he is away I am going to be certain, 
at least, that the family is not dis- 
graced. Here you stay and here I stay 
until morning.’ And I said, ‘I suppose 
that gun is a Southern trick you’ve 
learned down here.’ And he said, ‘I 
rather think it’s the sort of trick Fos- 
dick won’t fancy.’ 

“And Phil would have stayed there 
until daylight, only Morris came up 
from Columbia, sooner than we ex- 
pected him, because he took a car in- 
stead of the train. And Phil went, 

8—Ains. 
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and then I broke down and.told Morris 
all about it. And—oh”—her nose puck- 
ered into poignant woe—“I never 
would have gone when it came to the 
point! And Morris was an angel. He 
understood perfectly. And when we 
heard the news about the bank, you 
can imagine how I felt! How could I 
have thought I cared? Only, you know 
yourself, Lilla, James is the most fas- 
cinating man in the world when he 
wants to be, now isn’t he?” 

“Yes,” said Lilla. The two men 
looked at each other incomprehen- 
sively. 

“T think he’s unspeakable,” said Mor- 
ris harshly. It was the first word he 
had uttered. Phil understood absolutely 
the silence that had been the only pos- 
sible camouflage for poor old Morris’ 
indubitably trying position. His heavy 
face was set like a mask. 

“So you were going to run away 
with him last night?” asked Lilla, still 
in the cool, impersonal tone. “I 
shouldn’t be so brutal, only I want to 
be quite sure that I understand. So 
that was the awful thing his mother 
appealed to me to save him from.” She 
seemed trying to assimilate a condition 
of things that negatived all her precon- 
ceptions. “I don’t see that I am bound 
to keep his secrets any longer. Of 
course, I thought she meant that he was 
going to kill himself. She said he was 
in one of his black fits and talking in 
the wildest way. About death being 
the real temptation and the universal 
lure—you’ve heard him. You expect 
him to go out with a smile, and walk 
straight into the river. She was kind 
enough to consider that my influence 
might keep him amused all night. 
Mothers are most peculiar things. As 
Phil was away, it seemed quite safe. 
She wouldn’t have cared a rap what 
way I did it.” 

Her husband’s heart met the spurt 
of indignation with which she turned 
on him with a great throb of delight. 
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It reflected his own spark of fury, 
when his benumbtd senses had recog- 
nized her in the trap. 

“And why couldn’t you tell me all 
that?” she demanded. “Why couldn't 
you say where you had been, instead of 
keeping me on a—gridiron, thinking all 
sorts of things? You talk about how 
people really behave! You—you be- 
have like a man in a movie. You posi- 
tively go out of your way to invent a 
mystery. Do you know what a real 
married man would have done, what 
he invariably does when there’s any 
scandal about a woman in the family? 
I'll tell you what he does.. He rushes 
to his wife all bubbling over, half with 
disgust and half with the exhilaration 
men get out of that sort of thing a 

“Lilla—ready !” came from Morris. 

“And he says to her, ‘Have you heard 
about Grace?’ ” 

“Lilla!” clamored her sister-in-law. 


She laid her wrongs before Philip in 


a lond whimper. “Just as though I 
were a type! Why, I never a 

“And then they discuss it for hours. 
That’s what real people do. But you 
—why on earth didn’t you tell me?” 

“T will talk!” shrieked Grace. “I 
made him promise not to tell, that’s why, 
because I knew. that was exactly what 
he would do. Do you thmk you’re the 
only person who understands men? If 
you had had a—a queer night, would 
you want me to know all about it? I 
told him I'd tell you myself some time.” 
She added shamelessly: “I didn’t say 
—when.” 

“I shouldn’t care a hang whether 
you knew or not,” said Lilla contemptu- 
ously. She made an eloquent shooting 
motion. “The whole sitttation makes 
me sick—sick. So unnecessary—such 
a waste of—feelings. All last night 
I——” She shut her eyes. 

“Lilla,” asked Philip, with all the 
pent-up passion of his mind, “where 
were you last night?” 


Ainslee’s 


“I was with James Fosdick,” she an- 
swered wearily, as though the matter 
no longer interested her. “I thought 
you had gathered that. Smoking and 
talking with my usual airy persiflage, 
and playing piquet. It’s a deadly game, 
but he adores it. For the first half of 
the night, I thought him the most 
charming creature I had ever known; 
besides, 1 was buoyed up by the idea 
that I was saving his life. The last 
half, I was bored stiff. I never want 
to see a card again.” 

“Was his mother there all the time?” 
demanded Grace tensély. Her hands 
were stretched over the table, the finger 
tips pressing in a leechlike, possessing 
manner into fhe wood. Philip took it 
in. No, Grace wasn’t in love with the 
man, any longer, perhaps, but she 
hated to let him go. With his uncanny 
perspicacity of the student of human 
nature, he recognized the gesture. 

“We talked about life—and love— 
and marriage, as usual,” Lilla went on 
dully. “You know whether he’s the sort 
of man to talk to while his mother, 
or anybody, is around. She had _ too 
much sense. To amuse him you have 
to get him to yourself. He said that 
marriage was the most individualistic 
thing in the world, different for every 
human being, and the mistake of civili- 
zation is that it makes it the same for 
everybody. He said that here in South 
Carolina they called it the so-called mar- 
riage problem, but everywhere else it ° 
was the well-known marriage problem.” 

“T thoughf of that when Phil saw 
me this morning. Then, after a while, 
Tames fell asleep—he had been drink- 
ing a good deal; that was after his 
mother came in again, and she said 
that she could manage him now, and 
I could go home, as I was crazy to do. 
And she thanked me—awfully grate- 
ful—made me promise not to tell any- 
body. She's so afraid people will be 
prejudiced against him, and it may af- 
fect his position at the bank. Then 
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when Phil wouldn’t tell me where he 
had been—it made me mulish. I 
wouldn’t explain. I won a lot from 
him. 1’m going to make Mrs. Fosdick 
take it back,” 

“You'd better return it to the bank,” 

said Morris with a snort of irony. 
“What? Haven’t you heard yet? The 
town is humming with it. His books 
are ina mess, Short. Don’t know for 
how much yet. And he’s nowhere to 
be found. Gone.” 
_ The tale of the jewel-weighted note 
rose to Philip’s lips. Then he caught 
his wife’s imploring gaze. After all, he 
wasn’t the police. 

Morris got up, his bitter smile play- 
ing on them. 

“I’m afraid both you ladies were a 
little mistaken. That, of course, was 


the desperate move he had in mind. 
Awfully good of you, Phil, to mount 
guard over my hearth, but I really 
think it was somewhat superfluous. He 


never would have showed up. And,” 
he added, as if daring contradiction, 
“as Grace says, she had no intention of 
going.” 

Philip mumbled his acquiescence. If 
poor old Morris could save his face that 
way, let him, by all means. Almost cer- 
tainly, he would in time convince Grace, 
if not himself, that this had been the 
true posture of affairs, 

“Come on, Gracie. 
downtown. __ Directors’ 
straighten things out.” 

On the terrace above the garden, the 
brothers faced each other. Two Latins 
might have embraced. They did not 
even shake hands. Their eyes, full of 
the embarrassment of a moment of 
brimming emotion, shifted and sought 
the landscape. 

“Your trees need thinning—shut out 
the view,” Morris observed casually. 
“Well—come up soon.” 

Philip watched the car turn the curve. 
Then he remembered that the view was 
much more beautiful upstairs. 


I have to get 
meeting, to 
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Lilla was in her old place-in the cor- 
ner of the sofa, before the bedroom. 
fire. The door into the hall was open. 
Coming in, he closed it after him, and 
crossed to his old place in the other 
corner of the sofa. 

“Isn’t it absurd the way Grace tells 
a story? ‘And he said, Grdce,’” she 
mimicked. Then she added: “Anyway, 
you’re a good friend.” 

He had never seen anything so beau- 
tiful as the long sigh of relaxation and 
relief that seemed to go straight through 
his wife, beginning at her lips and pass- 
ing out at the tips of her silk toes. 
The most perfect bit of rhythm possible 
was the sinking of the chin, the droop- 
ing of the diaphragm, the weak ges- 
ture that lifted her hands an instant. 
In them she held a. little pile of papers. 

“These are James’ poems—to me,” 
she said. “I used to think they were 
rather nice. After all, it makes a 
woman, as near thirty as I am, rather 
comfy, you know, when young men 
still write poems to her. However, you 
don’t care for them—so——” She 
sifted them, one by one, into the flames. 
“T can promise, I think, that it won't 
occur again—worse luck.” 

“You seem to have rather a talent 
for friendship yourself,” commented 
her husband. Suddenly the distance 
between them became too grievous to be 
borne. He slid over, his arm settling 
with the inevitability of long habit, be- 
hind her head. “Lilla, dear, couldn’t 
you try me again—on that basis? 
Couldn’t you start by regarding me— 
as a friend?” 

Her head went back on his shoulder. 
She turned with a little rush. Her 
arms clamped themselves around his 
waist. He felt the old, long-missed, 
maddening touch on his throat. 

“Oh, you idiot!” the smothered, vel- 
vet voice abused him. “You utterly 
unintelligent fool! What do I want 
with—friends?” . 
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ELICAN ISLAND lies between 
the Gulf*’and the Sound with 
the breath of them both eter- 

nally ruffling its leaves. Although it 
shows as the merest speck upon the 
maps or as a glint of sand and a hand- 
ful of low trees to the lookouts of 
steamers going up or down, to us its 
very name was enchanting. It was a 
name which, spoken in conventional 
drawing-room or busy office, could con- 
jure up an image of tree-linked houses 
around a bright new moon of beach 
cupping cool brine; could revive the 
sense of magic months severed from 
earthiness like some mirage of fresh 
springs and green palms swimming in 
the sky. The words, Pelican Island, 
even now reassure and soothe, make un- 
believable that last night when [ waited 
with Nina and Mary Burn to measure 
the hunger of the wind and sea. 

Perhaps women who live the year 
‘round on little islands or exposed parts 
of the coast, fisherfolk and the like, live 
always with a thought upon the might 
of storms and the measureless hunger 
of the sea. But even with them, as with 
us, there must be unguessed reaches of 
human conduct. Not every sailor’s 
wife can know how a man will act in 
the face of all the winds that are— 
whether he will cringe or hurl himself 
into heroic sacrifice such as epics are 
made of; whether she may be bereft 
of her ideal of him or bereft of* the 
man himself. 

But Nina and Mary Burn were city 
bred, both untaught so far as epic things 
go. So were we all, for that matter. 
We were, in short, no better and no 
worse than any other summer colony 
anywhere. I didn’t get back to Pelican 


Island often after I first took the girls 
East when their father, my only brother, 
died; but I kept my home there, and 
my thoughts often turned that way. I 
have been about a bit, of course, but I 
never saw a place in the least like the 
Island for sheer beauty and languorous 
charm. To the fifty-odd families who 
had summer homes there, and to their 
friends, it was nothing short of a cult. 
We had sworn to protect its sanctity 
from excursionists; and it sometimes 
seemed to me the one serene spot in the 
world. 

Mary Burn was late to lunch that 
Sunday, very late. I remember we 
didn’t wait for her because of the crab 
omelet. I remember, too, the picture 
she made—quite consciously, you may 
be sure—pausing on the doorstep to let 
the sunlight sift through the muscadine 
leaves upon her wide hat and cool 
frock. We were having lunch on the 
screened south porch, shaded from the 
noon glare of beach and water by the 
vine-hung pergola. 

“There's talk of a storm,” announced 
Mary Burn. “The Didiers are closing 
their house to go back to town this 
afternoon, the Didiers and the Benoits, 
too.” 

“A storm!” breathed Nina, bending 
forward almost eagerly. 

She was sitting at my right hand 
Nina was beautiful, though not every 
one realized it. She had masses of fine- 
spun hair, light brown, that glinted with 
sunshine like clear Bohemian glass, and 
a slender, poignant face, Emotion 
wrote itself upon her lips, her eyes, her 
very nostrils.at all times. And she was 
this summer in that passive state which 
follows a great disappointment or grief. 





The Storm 


It made her all the more susceptible of 
impression, 

“It could be just talk, of course,” 
Mary Burn admitted. “But we really 
are getting near the equinox.” 

I looked at Mr. Harlowe. So did 
the two girls. So did “Hup” Blaine. 
Mr. Harlowe was in shipping, and we 
doubtless expected him to be nautically 
minded. But, anyway, people always 
did look at Mr. Harlowe before ex- 
pressing opinions. He was tremendous, 
as overwhelming, Mary Burn often 
said, as though he were the First Man. 
His only comment now was to turn 
from Mary Burn in her picture frame, 
and jab his fork into his omelet. But 


Hup Blaine couldn’t let her little sen- 
sation be punctured by anybody’s fork. 
He sat sidewise on his chair and ad- 
justed his glasses. 

“What got the excitement going?” 
he wanted to know, as interested in her 
as a man at a play. 


“An old woman down at the Point. 
She can always predict storms. They 
say she smells them.” 

“Smells them!” repeated Mr. Har- 
lowe. His own great nostrils distended. 

Mary Burn flung her -hat down and 
came to the table. Nina turned to me. 

“A storm, Tante,” she said to me 
softly, “first, the Great Fiasco and 
now, perhaps, a storm. What if we’ve 
come to this tiny island only for ex- 
tinction—like the Ambitious Guést.” 

Hup Blaine got up to draw out Mary 
Burn’s chair. The little stir covered 
Nina’s words so that I felt almost alone 
with her for a breath. I looked deep 
into her eyes, remembering the Great 
Fiasco. 

“How silly,” I snapped. 

{ saw my fat old ringed hands shake. 

“Well, why shouldn’t the woman 
smell storms, Mr. Harlowe?” said Mary 
3urn chattily. She unfolded her nap- 
kin and continued to spin the thread 
of speculation as she so dearly loved to 
do. “Thanks, Hup. People like that 
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are close to nature, Mr. Harlowe. Their 
senses are keen Ps r 

The Great Fiasco! Like the execra- 
ble hostess that I am, I allowed the 
phrase to drift me quite out of range 
of Mary Burn’s talk. The Great 
Fiasco, Nina’s début concert. She 
stood in her pretty frock in the midst 
of the lights and the green things. Her 
second group of songs was half over, 
triumphantly over. Barlini struck her 
chord. She began. Her song, Butter- 
fly’s, “Some Day He'll Come,” rose, 
wavered, broke, wavered again. Ah, 
that moment. She turned piteous eyes 
to me and Mary Burn in the nearest 
box. I had a hot sense of the people as 
hostile beasts hunting her down, stran- 
gling her song in her throat. It was 
then I thought thirstily of the cool 
winds breathing in over Pelican Island. 
“Anywhere,” the poor child agreed aft- 
erward in her dressing room, “any- 
where that’s far away.”” And now the 
summer was ending. It was mid- 
September. Barlini had last week of- 
fered Nina a new concert date. She 
was accepting it, of course. 

“Nina,” I said aloud, “have you 
asked either of these two men to send 
your telegram to Barlini when they get 
back to town this evening?” 

“I will, Tante. Thanks. 
Mary Burn.” 

“Well, just as your ear is trained to 
harmonies and my eye to line and color, 
so a simple person like that would have 
senses alert to weather signs.” 

“And not just senses, perhaps,” of- 
fered Nina. “More—emotions, too. 
Haven’t you seen those women down 
at the Point stand on their tiny porches, 
and simply study the sea and the sky? 
Think—they must live with the thought 
of how any day can swallow up their 
happiness.” 

“Every manifestation of life moved 
Nina profoundly. She yielded to it as 
a swimmer to an overpowering under- 
tow, letting it sweep her where it would. 


Go. on, 
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I used to counsel restraint. 
lini had said I was wrong. 
straint, but—how do you say/—ah, 
recoil, It is recoil she must learn. 
Watch pines in the wind,” he told her 
once. “They bend, but they come up, 
so.” 

“Anyhow,” said Mary Burn of the 
wives of fishermen, “they are better off 
than women who only half live. At 
worst, they would have a memory which 
is—which is——” 

“Epic,” suggested Nina. 

“Yes. Epic. That’s better than be- 
ing married to a ribbon clerk. They 
like it better. They’re willing to take 
chances.” 

She slashed into the palpitant heart 
of things with the eagerness of youth. 
Mr. Harlowe smiled, but Hup Blaine 
didn’t. I thought it was the slash at 
the ribbon clerk that knifed him. He 
had inherited department stores in the 
near-by city. 

“How do you know all these things 
Mr. Harlowe asked Mary Burn, smi- 
ling down on her like some temple idol 
benevolently relaxing impassivity. 

She flushed. 

“Never mind. I do know. Maybe 
because women are a lot alike, after all. 
They have to be. They can’t get away 
from sex, ever. They’ve got to go on 
being willing to pay the whole price 
for a new life.” To hear her at the 
verities, one would hardly suppose her 
experience of maturity was limited to: 
one, a course in interior decorating; 
two, a season of work in silver; three, 
a winter of weaving in a Greenwich 
Village shop. “Even sophisticated 
women secretly long for men to be ny 

“See here,” Hup Blaine begged, 
“there are so many kinds of bravery, 
nerve in business, you know, and a 
dauntless spirit a 

“Oh, Hup!” 


But Bar- 
“Not re- 


> 


Mary Burn shrugged 
impatiently and would not see him peer- 
ing at her through his round eyeglasses. 
“Nerve in business—ugh!” 


Ainslee’s 


Mr. Harlowe bent forward. Across 
the bowl of wild salvia, Nina sat silent 
under his long, slow look. Mary Burn 
went on reasoning everything out. 
Men and women she tied in bunches, 
labeled. She touched on birth again, 
and death. 

“Is there an ice?” Nina wanted to 
know. 

I really am the most execrable host- 
ess. The bell brought no ice, but only 
a wide-eyed maid with a summons to 
me to come kitchenward. There the 
storm menace breathed upon me full 
force. The maids were packing, and 
the cook was washing her hands in both 
senses. Mary Burn’s entrance sensa- 
tion, brought back with the first tray, 
had set them all aflutter like an actual 
gust. We could serve our own dessert 
or go without. 

Perhaps you will wonder why, now 
that a certain discomfort added its 
weight to vaguer omens, we _ three 
women didn’t go or at least consider 
going back to town with Mr. Harlowe 
and Hup Blaine. But the fact is, we 
didn’t think of it. The serenity of our 
Island days was far too deep to be ruf- 
fled by old wives’ mutterings. 

For my part, I went upstairs imme- 
diately after lunch and took my nap 
as usual. I came down to find my 
guests all setting out to discover if it 
was any cooler on the beach. Under the 
domestic circumstances I did not want 
those men to get left. 

“The boat goes at five-thirty,” I re- 
minded them. “And, Nina, your tele- 
gram.” 

She waved it at me. I sank into 
a long chair. It was terribly close and 
hot here on the porch. I wondered if 
it really were cooler on the beach. I 
went to find out. 

In the spreading water, rubber caps 
of every hue, wet and shining in the 
sun, went bobbing about; arms flashed, 
gay voices spluttered. Now and then, 
at the end of some weathered bathing 
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pier high on its wooden stilts, a color- 
ful diver clambered up to poise himself 
Mercurywise against the blue heavens. 
At the landing pier a company of sail- 
boats sat nodding around the yet silent 
little steamer. The curving bit of 
beach was spangled with knots of chil- 
dren soberly building cities of sand or 
splashing in the edge of the waves. At 
the farthest tip of the sand crescent, 
the Point, huddled the huts of the fish- 
erfolk, blanched like drift logs. On 
rickety piers reaching out before them, 
nets hung drying. From here the nets 
showed lacelike, or finer, like spiders’ 
weaving. The sky, clear and empty 
above, was entirely rimmed with little 
clouds, round, white, hard, almost of 
a size, strung each to each, like a vast 
pearl necklace. 

As I walked out along the bathing 
pier, I heard the voices of Nina and 
Mr. Harlowe. They were sitting on the 
lower ledge of the beach. When I came 


above them their words were quite dis- 
tinct. 

Then, where the pier widened out, I 
looked back at them. He was sitting 


on a pile of driftwood. In a gray-linen 
suit against the driftwood gray, he 
showed like a great stone figure sculp- 
tured in one with its base. He was 
leaning over Nina, talking. She sat on 
the sand, bareheaded, her rose-organ- 
die frock outspread about her. She 
absent-mindedly patted little mounds of 
sand with her palm. Unheeded in her 
lap lay a sheet of paper, her message 
of acceptance to Barlini, of course. At 
the moment that I looked, there leaped 
from the breathless sky a queer, spas- 
modic gust. It tugged at Nina’s skirts 
and whisked that message high in air. 
She caught at the paper, but it went 
skipping and flying in a small cyclone, 
first of sand and then of whirling 
spray. She sank back—and patted 
again the little sand heap.. Mr. Har- 
lowe bent nearer and put his hand, his 
broad hand, which had such long and 
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sinewy fingers, right over Nina’s. His 
hand entirely buried hers and the sand 
it molded. 

Beyond the bathhouse, Hup Blaine 
sat on the narrow bench along the wall, 
and Mary Burn stood in front of him. 
She leaned against a wooden post with 
the blue water and sky as background 
to her orchid Swiss. She was talk- 
ing. 

“It’s no use, Hup. And, really, it’s 
not anybody else; that is, not a person 
exactly.” She turned her head to look 
far off at the cloud necklace. “An 
ideal, maybe. Some one splendidly 
simple; some one who hadn’t learned 
to inhibit.” 

I stole away and, as I went, I still 
heard her: 

“There’s my work, too. That tea 
room I’m planning. Not a silly cellar 
with nursery witches for bored people, 
but a sincere place down near the water 
front where  beauty-hungry seamen 
will find——” 

Mary Burn, Mary Burn! 

Again above Nina and Mr. Harlowe, 
I heard them talking. Nina was rewrit- 
ing her message to Barlini, I gathered. 

“No, don’t bother about something 
else. This envelope will do nicely,” she 
said. “I'll slit the flap and write on 
the clean inside. Thank you. Yes, 
plenty of room, I’m sending only ten 
words, only telling Barlini he can count 
on me.” Silence, and then: “It seems 
a little like writing a message to Mars, 
unreal somehow. Isn’t it funny how 
the Island makes one lose touch with 
reality ?” 

“Ah, but where is reality, yonder or 
here?” he asked. 

I could imagine his arm, in gesture 
broadly elemental, embracing the very 
horizon. 

I did not like him. I did like Hup 
Blaine with his lean cheeks and his 
round eyeglasses. Perhaps, I consid- 
ered, smiling a little, I am not epic in 
my tastes. Not that my tastes mat- 
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tered. I did not delude myself into 
thinking | was more than a spectator in 
the life of the young. I had paid in 
time and interest—and money, too, to 
be crudely accurate—for a box seat, so 
to speak, near the stage of Nina and 
Mary Burn. They looked to me for 
applause and sympathy, but they did 
not alter the play or the cast for me. 
In the late afternoon, we stood on the 
pier with other women bidding their 
men good-by. The men were above 
at the deck rail of the boat. Among 
them Mr. Harlowe towered. He 
dwarfed Hup Blaine and every other 
who came near him. 
“You gave them your telegram?” 
Mary Burn asked Nina. 
Nina caught her breath. 
“Nina,” I said, “surely you 
She flushed, and lifted her chin. 
“Forgot it,” she said succinctly. 


” 


I saw a torn corner of paper thrust- 
ing up from the open throat of her 


frock. It quivered. I felt the warmth 
of her fingers interlaced across my arm. 
Hup Blaine spoke to Mary Burn. 

“If we should find there’s going to 
be a storm,” he said, “I’ll come back 
and try to get wrecked on the Island 
with you. That seems to be the way to 
conquer ’em, eh, Harlowe?’” 

“I beg your pardon?” said Mr, Har- 
lowe. 

The paddle wheels began to churn 
‘and a strip of water opened between us 
and them. Along the pier, women and 
children waved and called out commis- 
sions: “Mushrooms and lettuce, Tom.” 
“Don’t forget the water wings, Daddy.” 
Affection and yearning reached out 
after the receding boat, clung to it like 
determined tendrils. ‘And the paint 
for my skiff, Daddy. Send the paint 
to-morrow and the screws for my reel.” 
A lad in a jackie cap brushed against 
us. Nina bent to look at his face. Her 
fingers clinched my arm, then released 
it. She went from me suddenly and, 
leaning out against a cluster of pilings, 
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lifted her face toward Mr. Harlowe at 
the deck rail. Other voices kept me 
from hearing what she said to him, but 
the expression on her face caught at 
my heart. 

Little groups of people turned shore- 
ward, their clothes stirring about them. 
Others stood and waved. Good-by, 
good-by. The boat shrank, and the men 
at the rail dwindled. 

“How tall Mr. Harlowe is,” 
Nina. 

True. His figure still commanded 
even at this distance. 

“Let’s not go in yet,” 
Burn. “We can talk. 
to be a nice sunset.” 

It was a very nice sunset. Mary 
Burn talked to us of complexes. We 
stood on a bit ‘of planked platform be- 
tween the infinite ‘sea and sky while 
she minced Freudian words, stood till 
purple swallowed the horizon and the 
shrinking speck of a boat; stood till the 
sun made a fairy strait of gold between 
two lofty purple cloud crags. 

We were still standing so when the 
Emma, freighted with warning, bore 
down on us. We heard her before we 
saw her. 

“Listen,” said Nina, touching Mary 
3urn’s shoulder. 

A fluttering, throbbing 
there in the purple. We set our faces 
that way. Nearer and nearer that puls- 
ing sound, and, at last, the sudden out- 
line of a shadowy craft, dim as a 
phantom, drooping futile sails, gray, like 
moss. She hailed us, and Mary Burn 
hallooed. 

“Boat gone?” 

“Half hour ago.” 

“Damn the luck.” 

“Didn’t you meet her?’ 

“No. I cut in by the bar.” 

Nina and Mary Burn pressed for- 
ward to catch the flung rope, to drop 
its loop over a piling. . They even 
helped the man scramble up; only one 
there was, captain and crew, a fisher- 


said 


said Mary 
There’s going 


sound off 
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man, by his dress. The storm flag was 
flying in town. He had calculated he’d 
certainly .get in with the news before 
the boat left. And then, damn the luck, 
he had got becalmed, had engine trou- 
ble, too, damn the 

“But,” said Nina, “what difference 
does it make? I mean, what real differ- 
ence ?” 

That struck him dumb. Mary Burn 
interpreted. 

“He means we could have gone back 
to town—don’t you?” She turned to 
him. “Or the men could have stayed 
over, which?” 

“Whatever they wanted, I reckon. 
Only there’s no call for husbands~to 
be in town and wives on the Island in 
a blow. And I thought if I made it, 


there’d be no tryin’ to get back, like 
the poor old Green Turtle in nineteen 
Damn the luck.” 

He left us. The planked pier swayed 
with the rhythmical thud- of his run- 


six. 


ning. 

“Fine of him to come back,” said 
Mary Burn. 

“Wonderful,” agreed Nina. 

“We didn’t ask how much wind was 
reported,” Mary Burn regretted. 

She ran after him. 

“Wait,” said Nina to me. “Walk 
slowly. I’ve something to tell you.” . 

Her voice was low. I knew what 
she had to tell me. I knew even that 
the fisherman’s hardiness was gone to 
broaden shoulders already overbroad. 
I knew—— 

“I’m twenty-nine,” mused Nina. “I 
might have now a son this tall.” She 
made a shadowy gesture, which some- 
how suggested the jackie-capped lad. 
The water was already steeped in night, 
though the fairy strait in the sky was 
still gold. The dusk was thick and suf- 
focating. The planks creaked under my 
weight. Oh, yes, I knew what she had 
to tell me. “You never married, Tante. 
You never told us why.” 

I can’t talk walking, never could since 
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I got so heavy; and in this atmosphere 
even breathing was hard. I could only 
pant at her: 

““My god had clay feet.” 

“Oh.” A moment of silence, and 
then she told me. “Just now, out yon- 


«der, I told Mr. Harlowe that I would ' 


marry him.” Words thronged to my 
lips, but I did not speak them. She 
put up her hand and drew forth that 
scrap of paper. “And, Tante, this ac- 
ceptance of Barlini’s offer—I didn’t ex- 
actly forget to send it.” 

“I could have wept at thought of her 
overwhelming. Fantastically, the man 
seemed gray and lowering, an imminent 
storm cloud rushing to’ quench her 
golden voice, her shining sympathies. 
I thought_of her at lunch, whispering 
her dread of extinction, and yet I 
longed to halt there over the sea, to 
shout into the heavens entreaties for 
the storm to hurry and engulf us. 

Her fingers tightened about my arm. 

“Don’t be too sorry, Tante. 
member the Great Fiasco.” 

“The song was placed wrong on the 
program, Nina. You know Barlini 
hadn’t realized how you would spend 
yourself. He should have——” 

“She seemed not to be hearing. She 
began to speak again in the softened 
voice, low and humming like muted 
strings. 

“When we used to talk of my marry- 
ing some day, you always said, Tante, 
the man would have to be big enough 
to help me make the compromises I’d 
have to make to be a singer and a 
mother, too. Isn’t it strange we never 
thought that some day I might meet a 
man of—more heroic proportions, a 
man worth giving up everything else 
for, a man to whom compromise would 
be unthinkable?” 

A transient gust dipped down to har- 
row the water and chill our faces. 

“No, we never thought of that,” I 
said. 


Re- 
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“A hundred and ten miles,” Mary 
Burn reported, coming back to us. 
And her voice was muted, too. Ab- 
sorbed as | was in Nina’s revelation, 
I could not fail to notice. It was as if 
the coming gale already swept the 
breath from Mary Burn, snatched the- 


ories off her lips and left her word- ° 


less. 

At the pier head, people were gath- 
ered, mostly women and children, sum- 
mer people and fisherfolk. It was 
darker inshore, faces blurred, eyes 
seemed cavernous. There was sus- 
pense, an almost palpable suspense, but 
not fear—that is, none for the fate of 
Pelican Island. A certain wistfulness, 
akin to fear, breathed in the mention 
of*husbands or sons. One woman in 
dingy clothes and wispy hair“ talked to 
Nina and Mary Burn. 

“Oh, but he will,” said Mary Burn. 
“He will go on into the river as soon 
as he unloads his fish at the wharf. 
Of course he will. He’s used to the sea. 
He knows all about storms. He’ll know 
so well it would be foolish not to. 
He'll just take his boat right on up to 
—to—Three Mile Island, isn’t it?— 
where they all go to be safe.” 

I smiled to hear her analyzing the 
woman’s own husband to her. 

“You're afraid he'll be thinking of 
you so that he will forget to consider 
himself?” said Mary Burn softly. 
“You’re afraid he will try to come 
back ?” 

The woman nodded, ‘sibylline in the 
twilight. And it was then we heard 
the Green Turtle mentioned again. The 
fate of the Green Turtle in the nineteen- 
six storm was an oft-told tale on Peli- 
can Island. I’d heard it myself, per- 
haps a hundred times, but never did 
it seem so epic as now it seemed on 
the lips of the fisherwoman in the 
breathless dusk. It was the tale of 
men who “worried” about their women 
and tried to come back to them. 


“And there were eight widows on 
Pelican that night,” she finished. 

“Ah!” 

I did not know whether it was Nina 
or Mary Burn who gasped like that 
or whether it was both of them in one 
voice. 

As we went home along the board 
walk, the air weighed closer and closer 
about, us until it seemed to drag at 
our very hearts; but in the sky, still 
faintly sunlit, floated, above the swell- 
ing clouds, a young and tender moon. 
At our paling gate, Mary Burn held me 
back to let Nina go in ahead of us. 

“Tante, I’m—afraid.” 

“Oh, the house is well built.” ‘ 

“I’m not afraid for us,” she said, 
with an impatient gesture, “but for— 
people out in boats.” 

The Pelican Island boat with the hus- 
bands and friends of the summer col- 
ony was by this time nearing the mouth 
of the river. I said so. 

“And they wouldn’t try to come back 
when they hear about the storm, would 
they?” she asked. ‘“‘Not men like that. 
Fishermen, used to danger sat sea, 
might. But they wouldn’t. They’d re- 
member nineteen six. They’d reason 
everything out, and decide it would be 
too foolish.” 

So she tried to spin in the familiar 
way a nicely comfortable hypothesis, 
but her voice faltered into silence. She 
turned her face to the sea and sky as 
if she were trying to. measure their 
might. 

Followed hours that, remembered, 
seem floating in time like Pelican Island 
between the Gulf and the Sound. The 
air kept on getting heavier. Voices 
and faces, too, were misty and unreal. 
We came and went at little futile, put- 
tering jobs like tapping three-penny 
nails in a casement window that always 
did rattle in a wind. Neighbors called 
to invite us home with them for the 
night because of the group of pines near 
the seaward corner of my house. 
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“Why, pines are the hardest trees of 
all to tip,” said Nina. “They bend, 
but they come up.” 

She seemed all evening at a crest 
of exaltation I could not share. Mary 
Burn was silent most of the time. Once 
] heard the two of them talking to a 
neighbor in our yard. I went out. I 
caught the fragments of another famil- 
iar story of nineteen six, a tale of sur- 
vivors in a skiff tied to a tree for days. 
When I reached them they were alone. 
They stood by a canoe overturned on 
trestles, its new paint dimly glinting 
in a shaft of light from the living-room 
windows. Mary Burn was staring at it 
as if it were some strange, white-bellied 
monster. 

“Don’t let people frighten you,” I be- 
gan. 

“Frighten us!” Nina exclaimed. 

They both looked at me in evident 
surprise. A woolly scarf was about 
Nina’s shoulders. Its ends dipped and 
floated. Beyond the pool of light we 
stool in, the night was unfathomed 
The trees stirred, the pines 
faintly droning. Just then I knew that 
I heard another sound, knew that I had 
been hearing it a long while,’a muffled 
but ominous pounding. It was the 
Gulf. 

“Listen,” I 

“Yes. 
Burn. 

“Hush,” Nina said. She lifted her 
face. The light from the house showed 
her to us plainly, intent and lovely. 
Mary Burn shivered. 

“It sounds—ravenous.” 

“Hush,” begged Nina, drinking the 
sound of might. Her scarf went on 
dipping and floating about her. 


blackness. 


said. 
I was wondering,” said Mary 


I waked with candlelight in my face 
and Mary Barn bending over me. 


“How can you sleep?” 
know. 

The timbers of the house groaned 
and strained. Rain lashed the win- 


she wanted to 


dows. One wondered how long mere 
glass could withstand it. The storm 
was a cataract, flowing, flowing. 

“Where is Nina?” 

“Downstairs. We haven't been to 
bed.” 

“What time is it?” 

“Three o'clock.” 

I struggled up and began to put on 
my clothes. Mary Burn set the can- 
dle down and went to the window. She 
pressed her face against the pane and 
cupped her hands about her eyes like 
a telescope. 

“What do you expect to see?” 

“We think there’s a boat trying to 
land. We've thought we could see lights 
for more than an hour.” 

“Maybe it’s a stray, broken adrift 
from one of the other islands.” 

“No,” said Mary Burn. “It’s—men 
come back to Pelican from town.” 

She kept her forehead to the glass. 

When we went down into the living 
room, Nina stood at a window staring 
out between curved palms. These two 
made me nervous. 

“Can’t we play cards or read?” I 
asked. 

“In a minute, Tante. Look, Mary 
Burn, how the lights rock and lurch.” 

Their shoulders touched as they both 
peered out. I sat down at a table and 
dealt myself seven cards, one face up 
and six face down; then six, one up 
and five down; then five, one up and 
four down; then four, three, two,:one 
—hbeastly luck, nearly all red, no aces, 
three eights—I loathe solitaire <A 
fiercer blast wrenched the house. The 
candles went out. 

“That’s better,” said Nina. ‘Now, 
maybe we can really see—with the room 
dark.” 

A flash of lightning. 

“Ah, there!” cried Mary 
“The landing pier is gone. 
last time. Now, it’s gone.” 

A terrific, ripping sound. 


Burn. 
I saw it the 


A tree 
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went down, clutching at the rocf, claw- 
ing at the windows 

“See here,” I said, “I’ve been waked, 
and now I’m going to have lights and 
amusement.” 

Over a candle, Nina showed me eyes 
that were bottomless wells. 

“Poor Tante. 

Sing! 


Shall I sing to you?” 
Was she mad? The world 
was one roar of discord. The house 
rocked. Mary Burn turned from the 
window, pressing her palms together. 

“But, Nina, how can they land if the 
pier’s gone?” 

She laced her fingers, twisted them. 

“Don’t think about it,” said Nina. 
“Whoever braved this i 
ready 

“Sing,” I said. 

She went to the piano, and the candle- 
light flickered and shone through her 
finespun hair. She still wore the rose- 
colored organdie with the wool scarf 
about her shoulders, even with the un- 
sent still tucked into the V- 
neck of her frock. How far away 
was that afternoon, and what 
measureless seas of time lay the serene 
noon with Mary Burn smiling under 
muscadine leaves. Mary Burn clung 
now to the hangings, and pressed her 
face to the glass. I knew she was pic- 
turing over and over a vessel pounding 
to pieces on the bar like the poor old 
Green Turtle. 

“Come here, child,” I said. 

She came, her eyes black with 
shadow, and sat on a stool beside me. 
I touched her shoulder. It felt stiff 
and rigid. Nina sang Solwvcig’s song 
first, hair shining, chin up. 
had ached with weariness under the 
wind. Her voice was balm to them. 
Mary Burn relaxed against me. 

At the end of the song, Mary Burn 
looked toward the rain-whipped win- 
dow and would have got up, but I 
pressed her back 

“Another, Nina.” 

Another and another and another. I 


storm, is—is 


message 


across 


My ears 
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do not know how long we sat and 
heard Nina sing while the wind poured 
on. Again a tree crashed—not a pine, 
1 remember thinking with some unused 
corner of my brain, they’re hardest of 
all to tip. The candles shone on Nina’s 
hair, and her voice held like a beacon. 
I saw water trickling below a casement. 
It might be rain; it might be the sea 
reaching in. -It oozed in drops that 
caught the light. It doesn’t greatly mat- 
ter, | thought, so long as we are tranquil 
and keep our hearts fast to that beacon. 
Mary Burn put her arm across my 
knees and dropped her head there. I 
hoped she was asleep. We should have 
to have fresh candles before morning, 
I’m not brave enough for darkness, I 
thought, even with Nina singing 

Just then she looked across her shoul- 
der at us—at me with the cards littered 
along the table edge at my elbow; at 
Mary Burn lying across my knees with 
my futile old hand on her hair. That 
strange exaltation looked out of Nina’s 
eyes. I nodded at her. And then her 
fingers found notes never sounded for 
us since the night of her début. Firmly 
she chimed that old, painful chord. She 
was going to sing Cho-Cho-San’s song 
of faith. Mary Burn’s fingers 
clutched my knee, dug into the flesh. 
Nina sang. 

Wistful, yearning, her voice throbbed, 
and, throbbing, mounted. It was the 
longing of all of womanhood winging 
up and up. Outside a tree crashed in 
the wind, and I thought nothing of it. 
Our last hours, as though they were 
all of life itself, unrolled before me, 
amazingly clear, as the drowning think. 
I saw those hours as pictures, from 
lunch, with Mary Burn ina sunlit frame 
prating first hints of storm and Nina 
bending to whisper just-stirring fears 
of extinction, on to now, picture after 
picture, and I understood them all as 
Nina sang. 

Mary Burn, wistful before Hup 
Blaine in his round eyeglasses; Nina 
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on the beach, Mr. Harlowe burying her 
hand under his; all of us saying good- 
by to the men at the deck rail, reaching 
out tendrils to the boat that was carry- 
ing them away; the sunset and Mary 
Burn mincing Freudian words; the 
Emma bravely and vainly come to warn 
us, and we straining to catch her rope, 
to help her land; Nina talking of heroes 
worth giving up everything for; even 
I, old and futile, wishing to cry long- 
ings into a sky of purple cloud crags; 
the crab woman, a sibyl in the dusk, 
but a woman, too, with the same yearn- 
ing and trust that Nina was singing 


now; I, waking with candlelight in my « 


face, waking to hear of boats’ lights 
lurching out yonder in that welter; 
Nina and Mary Burn straining to hold 
those lights in their vision and hiding 
their thoughts from me; and Nina sing- 
ing now to keep our hearts up while 
the storm poured on and trees crashed. 

The candle shine on her hair hurt 
my eyes. My lids were heavy and salt. 
I buried my face in hands with hard 
rings on them, and I prayed. I prayed 
to the God of storms, the infinite God 
of seas and winds, for women. I 
prayed for our sisters who watched 
in every house around the beach to the 
last bleached hut at the Point. Nina’s 
song came to its end., A cry shivered 
out, a long, keening cry. I sprang up. 
Mary Burn was at the window—I 
hadn’t felt her leave me—at the win- 
dow, clutching at the curtains and cry- 
ing out. 


“Gone,” 


she said; “gone.” 
That trickle of water below the case- 


ment was surely not the sea. Mere 
walls cannot so long keep the sea out, 
if it wishes to come in. It was only 
rain. We were safe. 

“Gone,” repeated Mary Burn over 
and over. Her hand groped along the 
empty panes, and then fell at her side. 
“The lights were there when Nina be- 
gan to sing, you know. Now they’re 
—gone.” 


‘wraiths. 
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She barely whispered that last sylla- 
ble, and then she was still, listening. 
Nina dropped her hands in her lap and 
tilted her head. She was listening, too. 
Time poured by us, whether minutes 
or hours, I could not have told, but a 
black gulf of time, aching, monotonous, 
roaring. The candles went down to 
their last inch. 

At last the black panes of the win- 
dows grew faintly less black. Then 
they grew gray. And time was a gray 
gulf, still aching and monotonous. We 
could see the pines at the corner, like 
They bent to the wind and, 
after, came up straight, swaying. 

“The wind is- much quieter,” said 
Nina. 

“It’s very cold,” said Mary Burn. 

Nina got a warm dressing gown and 
made her put it on over her clothes. 
Still Mary Burn shivered. Nina 
brought a spirit lamp and made-coffee. 
She brought a clock, too. It was seven 
o’clock then. Immediately afterward 
we heard a step outside, a man’s step. 
Mary Burn set her cup down so quickly 
it rattled in the saucer. She flew to 
the hall. Nina followed. She went 
more slowly, but her cheeks were scar- 
let. Mary Burn made a little crooning 
noise with her lips as she ran. But it 
was only the fisherman we had helped 
to land the Emma. Again he brought 
us tidings. Before the boat went down 
the Island men had saved nearly all on 
board. Nearly all. He was weary, 
staggering, still ‘he managed the epic: 

Hours in the Gulf, they was, and 
the boat in the bottom of the harbor, 
and all saved but the gentleman that 
was here with you yesterday. 

We waited. So long we had waited 
already, it seemed we could wait a lit- 
tle for weariness, to breathe. The fish- 
erman sat humped over, popping his 
knuckles. Little rivulets ran from his 
clothes to the floor. It seemed he never 
would go on. I did not look at Nina 
and Marty Burn, but I could hear them 
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breathe. He was panting, but their 
breathing had an endless, flowing sound 
as they waited for him to go on. 

“There were two gentlemen with us 
yesterday,” I said. “Which?” 

Two! He stared at me and pulled 
violently at his knuckles. He’d been 
told of only one, asked no questions, 
just came, expected us to know. 

“Maybe if you’d speak their names, 
Tante,” Nina whispered. 

“Mr. Harlowe?’’ The name brought 
a sort of signal into his eyes. He pon- 
dered, decided it was familiar to him, 
began to incline his head forward. 
Nina’s breath stopped. I hurried on. 
“Are you sure? The other was Mr. 
Blaine, Hup Blaine.” 

Doubt and horror fought over his 
face. We were patient. But, with the 
best of will, he couldn’t tell. Nina 
gave him coffee. Mary Burn clutched 
at fragments of the epic. Between his 
gulps of coffee, he answered. She 


hugged her dressing gown about her, 
piecing together the shadowy outlines 
of the unnamed—that bravest one, the 
o-e who thought of the women out on 
Pelican just the moment the boat turned 
in the river and they seen the storm 


flag. They’d all said he was the brav- 
est. They said the captain was more 
than half afraid till this gentleman 
talked him ’round. And after they’d 
landed in town and let all them as was 
afraid off, this fellow had sort of taken 
charge. Iron nerve. 

Down to the Point, where the sur- 
vivors were, the fisherman went, prom- 
ising to hurry back to tell us what we 
must know. At last the rain stopped. 
There had been no wind at all for a 
long time. 
dressing gown closer and closer about 
her. It was of heavy corduroy, lined, I 
knew, and it had a big collar of white 
angora wool. She pulled ‘that collar 
up about her chin, but still she shivered. 
Nina stood by the window looking out. 

“Some of the piers aren’t gone. 


Mary Burn clutched the, 
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There’s a launch tying up at the Be- 
noits’ pier.” . 

“He got the captain to turn back,” 
said Mary Burn, burying her fingers in 
the wool collar about her throat. “It 
would be more like Hup to do that.” 

Nina wheeled, but then she pressed 
the back of her hand hard against her 
lips and fell to looking out of the win- 
dow again. 

“Mr. Harlowe is cautious,” said Mary 
Burn. “He would stop to weigh the 
chances for himself.” Nina made no 
answer, but I thought she swayed. 
“Ah,” cried Maty 3urn in a painful, 
gasping breath, “it was Hup. Tante 
thinks it was, don’t you, Tante?” 

I wouldn’t look at her or answer. 
Instead, I looked at the clock. We 
could have gone ourselves now, but 
they didn’t think of it. They thought 
only of waiting. Maybe they both 
feared to end it. Once Mary Burn 
started up from a chair. 

“You love Mr. Harlowe, Nina! That 
was why you sang that song the way 
you did. Was that why?” Nina nod- 
ded. “And he knew? That was what 
you said to him when the boat was go- 
ing?” Nina nodded again. Mary Burn 
struck her hands together, and her eyes 
smoldered. “Then it could have been 
he! Could it, Tante? If he knew Nina 
loved him, mightn’t even he be stirred? 
Mightn’t it be Mr. Harlowe, Tante? 
He’s so big and strong. And some got 
off in town because they were afraid. 
Oh, Hup, Hup, if only “ 

She flung herself on the low stool 
and wept, whispering into my lap soft 
endearments she never had whispered 
and never would whisper into Hup’ 
Blaine’s ears. The fisherman did not 
come back, but we still waited. And 
then came, long afterward, the moment 
when our waiting ended. Heavy, delib- 
erate steps board 


resounded on our 
walk. Nina lifted her face to drink the 
sound as she had lifted it toward the 
pounding of the Gulf. The steps 
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mounted the porch. Nina left the door 
ajar in her hurry. We saw her meet 
him in the hall, saw her lay her hands 
against the breast of his big ulster, saw 
his two go up to engulf them. Mary 
Burn went quite white. She stopped 
whispering those soft words Hup Blaine 
was never to hear. Mr. Harlowe 
greeted us as he came into the room. 
“Poor Blaine,” he said. Mary Burn 
cowered back against me, pushing her 
fingers deeper and deeper irtto the wool 
of her collar, drawing it yet tighter 
about her chin. She stared up at him 
and at Nina so close beside him. “Well, 
it’s all over,” he went on, “was over, 
practically speaking, at three this morn- 
ing. The storm didn’t strike here. The 
real storm. It was deflected, hit the 


coast well to the south of us—fortu- 
nately.” 

“Fortunately,” Mary Burn echoed, 
strangled. 

She couldn’t take her é€yes from him. 


He handed me a newspaper. I don’t 
remember wondering how he got it. 
Words leaped up at me, words that 
hummed on an aching wind. They told 
of cities flooded by tidal wave, of hun- 
dreds drowned, of ships that were lost 
at sea, 

“Fortunately !” I cried. 

I had the maddest impulse to laugh. 
My lips twisted so that I had to set 
my teeth. Mary Burn did laugh, an 
eerie, thin stream of sound without 
mirth. It troubled Mr. Harlowe. He 
modified his phrase. 

“Except for poor Blaine, that is.” 

But her laughter redoubled. 

“We even have the morning papers,” 
she quavered. 

He threw off his overcoat. He was 
trim and fresh, in smooth flannels and 
uncrushed linen. He was cleanly 
shaved. Nina’s shoulders gave a queer 
little jerk. 

“You didn’t come last night,” she 
said, “you didn’t come with——” 


? 


“The Argonauts? No.” 

I can hardly tell you how the pon- 
derous epithet on the lips of authority 
branded with folly that rash and futile 
excursion. Outside, the sky opened bits 
of blue above the harbor. He showed 
her his launch gleaming white and far. 

“Argonauts!” shrilled Mary Burn, 
laughing and weeping as she flung her- 
self into Nina’s arms. “It wasn’t even 
a storm. Not a real storm. They 
needn’t have come. They ought to have 
waited for the morning papers, too.” 
Nina’s lips began to twist. If she 
should laugh, I felt I couldn’t bear it. 
“Argonauts!” cried Mary Burn. 

Nina echoed the phrase, and her lips 
stopped twisting. She lifted her face 
toward something dreamed, whether 
sight or sound I know not. 

“A ship of heroes,” she said to Mary 
Burn as though they were alone. “A 
whole ship full.” She drew out from 
the open throat of her frock a folded 
paper. We all recognized it. Mary 
Burn pressed shaking fingers against 
her mouth and stood away to watch. 
Mr. Harlowe stared. Nina stood a min- 
ute looking down at the paper, and then 
she said to Mr. Harlowe: “My tele- 
gram. Will you take it now when you 
go back in—the launch?” 

“Now? I’m not going back now.” 
Mr: Harlowe was puzzled. She handed 
him the message, open for him to read. 
He read it and his bewilderment only 
increased. “Count on you—you tell this 
Barlini to count on you. But I should 
have something to say about this. I 
should be consulted. Surely I os 

Nina put up a hand, forever barring 
him. 

“Ah, please. I cannot keep my prom- 
ise to you.” 

She turned away, her face lifted to- 
ward that something dreamed. Look- 
ing at her, I thought of pines that bend 
in a stofm and then stand upright, 
swaying. ; 
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Actor-Heartbreaker 


David Garrick: the 


NE day, early in the fall of 1741, 
Peg Woffington, queen of 
eighteenth - century actresses, 
was invited out to “take a dish of tea.” 
At that time, Peg was in the very zenith 
of her popularity. She had been the 
darling of the public ever since, as a 
seven-year-old girl, she had popped her 
head out of a basket carried on the shoul- 
ders of a circus tight-rope walker. The 
child’s big laughing eyes, looking down 
gayly at the crowd far below her, had 
caught and held their adoring interest. 
And from that time on she continued 
to hold it. 

In the years that followed she grew 
up quickly. Once on the stage, she 
climbed the ladder of fame by leaps and 
bounds, until she stood on the top rung, 
once more throwing kisses to the crowd 
below, who idolized her as the great- 
est actress and most fascinating co- 
quette of her time. 

When‘ Peg entered the drawing-room 
of her hostess, on this day in 1741, she 
was at once surrounded by a throng of 
society bucks, all eager to claim her 
notice. Suddenly her attention was 
diverted. P 

“Who is that?” she said, interrupting 
the rather questionable story of one of 


her gay cavaliers, and pointing across 
the room toward a small, slight man. 

No one seemed to know. At that 
distance he looked insignificant enough, 
and utterly unworthy of note, The 
cavalier at Peg’s elbow once more began 
his, story. But Peg Woffington had not 
become the idol of London for noth- 
ing. Her word was law. 

“Bring him over here,” she inter- 
rupted again impatiently. “I wish to 
mtet him.” 

So the undistinguished, ill-dressed 

little man in the corner was summarily 
brought across the room and _intro- 
duced. 
, Mistress  Woffington’s dark eyes 
glowed softly as they met those of the 
man she had summoned. For some 
strange reason, the blasé actress was 
so moved at his look that she was 
obliged to ask him twice what his name 
was, 

“David Garrick, 
mured, for the 
deeply. 

“Oh—Garrick—the 
seller!” muttered one 
scornfully. 

3ut Peg was anything but scornful. 
She never did things by halves; and 


he mur- 
bowing 


ma’am,” 
second time 


little 
of the 


wine, 
others 
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she had tumbled desperately in love 
with Garrick at first sight—as many 
and many another woman was destined 
to do after her. For Garrick was a 
heartbreaker as it is given fo few men 
to be. He did not even have to beckon. 
Women swarmed about him, always; 
ready to die for him if need be. And 
he accepted their adoration as a matter 
of course. 

Peg Woffington was the opposite of 
Garrick in every way. Great-hearted, 
impulsive, generous as she was, the 
stingy, shrewd little man would seem 
the last person who could fascinate her. 
But heartbreakers are not dependent 
upon worthy traits, or great stature. 
Garrick had divine gifts, and a sense 
of humor to balance them. Peg loved 
him as she had never loved’ before 
as she could never love again. 

For an hour they sat and talked at 
this first meeting, paying no attention 
whatever to any one about them. The 
actress drew Garrick on to speak of 
himself—a favorite topic with him al- 
ways. He told her how dead broke he 
was, and how he loathed wine selling. 

As he talked, Peg saw that he was 
strikingly handsome. She noticed his 
graceful gestures, and thrilled to the 
vibrant tones of his marvelous voice. 
While he was in the middle of a long 
monologue, she suddenly burst out: 

“Why don’t you go on the stage?” 

Garrick’s classic jaw dropped, and he 
was silent. 

“I mean it,’ she said impatiently. 
Then she painted the brightest possible 
picture of a theatrical star’s life 

Garrick was bored at first; but when 
she mentioned the fat salaries that came 
with greatness, the man stopped yawn- 
ing. By the time she had dangled be- 
fore his imagination the dazzling for- 
tune that stardom brought, Garrick 
could hardly wait for his chance of a 
try-out. 

3efore long, Peg got him this chance. 
And she did much more: she gave him 

g—Ains. 
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his first lessons in acting, and smoothed 
his path in every possible way. But 
all he needed was to be shown the first 
step. For, by nature, he was a won- 
derful actor. His appearance in “Rich- 
ard III.” proclaimed him a genius, and 
brought him the plaudits of managers 
and public. ; 

The night of his unheralded début, 
Goodman’s Fields Theater was crowded 
to the All playgoing London 
was there to see a performance of 
“Richard III.” The throng were in 
merry mood. It was not devotion to 
the Shakespearean play that had 
brought them; nor had they come to 
watch the performance of a favorite 
actor. Instead, the audience was pre- 
pared to jeer, to laugh, and to guy. 
For the theatrical manager, Gifford, 
had made this announcement: 

“The part of King Richard the Third 
will, upon this occasion, be enacted by 
Mr. Lyddal, a young gentleman who 
has ‘never appeared upon any stage.” 

The audience expected to enjoy the 
helpless flounderings of the mvsterious 
“Mr. Lyddal” in a part which no mere 
amateur could hope to play 
becoming swamped. 

The first glimpse of the actor justi- 
fied the mirth of the crowd. He was 
slendér, and seemed even shorter than 
he was, as he stooped under King Rich- 
ard’s limp. Instead of wearing the 
snaky curls, and the robes and armor 
that are supposed to go with the role, 
the youthful actor wore a long-tailed 
coat, silk knickerbockers and stockings, 
buckled pumps, and 
tied’ in a queue. 

As “Mr. Lyddal,” thus 
limped into the crude glare of the foot- 
lights, a voice from the pit cried out 
in amazement: 

“Why, scrape me raw and lay me 
bleeding, if ‘tis not young Davy Gar- 
rick, the grocer!” 

“Davy” had been a wine seller, not 
a grocer. But the effect on the audi- 


doors. 


without 


a powdered wig 


earhed. 
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ence was the same. They howled with 
laughter, and then settled back to enjoy 
the fun. But before the end of the 
first act, they were on their feet, their 
hopes of a merry evening forgotten in 
the wonder of this little ex-wine seller’s 
acting. 

“As two of the Booths, in young 
manhood, scored their first mighty hit 
in ‘Richard III.,’” says a chronicler, 
“so did David Garrick.” 

And the next morning the Daily 
Post came out with this report: 

“Garrick’s reception was the most 
extraordinary and great that was ever 
known upon such an occasion. And 
we hear that he obliges the town this 
evening with the same performance. 
Those who saw him as Richard are 
convinced that there is nothing in hu- 
man life that such a genius is not able 
to represent.” 

And that night, the small-typed name 
—“Mr. Lyddal”—was_ replaced by 
“Mr. Garrick,” emblazoned in big let- 
ters on the playbill. 

From that hour David Garrick was 
honored as the greatest actor of his 
time, and a heartbreaker whose pow- 
ers of fascination would make those 
of a present-day matinée idol sink into 
nothingness. 

Mistress Woffington was entranced 
at his success. He was equally de- 
lighted ; but for a different reason, as a 
quotation from his diary reveals. 

“Last night, played ‘Richard ITI.’ to 
the surprise of all,” it read. “I shall 
make nearly three hundred pounds a 
year as an actor, and that is what I 
really dote on.” 

But before we go further in the story, 
let me tell you a bit about Garrick’s 
early life. 

He was of French descent, though 
his birthplace was England. He was 
the son of a British army officer. Be- 
fore he was born, in 1717, his father 
was retired on half pay, and the family 
were scraping along as best they could, 
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on very little money. David learned 
the value of cash through the need of 
it. This probably accounts for the 
stinginess which was one of his worst 
traits. 

“He began the world with a great 
hunger for money,” says Doctor Sam- 
vel Johnson, of dictionary fame, who 
was first the teacher, and then a close 
friend of the actor, “bred in a family 
whose study was to make fourpence do 
as much as others make fourpence- 
halfpenny do.” 

Garrick had a rich uncle, a wine 
merchant, in Portugal. And to this 
uncle, in boyhood, he was sent to “learn 
the business.” He seems to have 
learned many things there, but the wine 
trade was not among them. He learned 
to flirt, to write verse, to act in pri- 
vate theatricals, and to have a good 
time generally. Finally, his uncle sent 
him home in disgrace, and he was 
packed off to a private school kept by 
Doctor Johnson. Johnson was only 
seven years older than his pupil; so 
when the school—there were but three 
pupils in all—failed, the two youths, 
arm in arm, tramped to London together 
to make their fortunes. 

Johnson had but “twopence-half- 
penny” in his pockets, and Garrick 
threepence in his; but they were 
twenty-six and nineteen respectively, 
and the world was before them. Not 
long afterward Garrick’s rich uncle 
obligingly died, and left him about five 
thousand dollars. So he started out to 
be a wine seller on his own account, but 
he found it very hard sledding. 

“With three quarts of vinegar in his 
cellar,” says Foote, “he called himself 
a wine merchant.” 

Whenever he could scrape up enough 
money, he haunted the theaters: Then 
came the day when he met Peg Woffing- 
ton who, as I have already told you, 
pulled him out of obscurity into the 
limelight. Soon his income exceeded 
his wildest dreams. Money poured in 
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like an unending flood, for David be- 
came an actor-manager, and, with his 
usual stinginess, he hung on to his 
money with both hands, 

Peg worshiped him with reckless 
idolatry. He accepted her devotion as 
his due, and loved her in return as much 
as it was possible for him to love any 
one but himself. Women everywhere 
threw themselves at his feet; but, for 
a while, he cared only for Peg. 

The two appeared as co-stars, and 
made a tremendous hit. They went to 
Ireland together and created such a fu- 
ror that they were obliged to play there 
all summer. It was a boiling season, 
but the theater was packed at every 
performance. Garrick was so much 
the rage that they even named an epi- 
demic that appeared that summer ‘‘Gar- 
rick fever.” 

When the heartbreaker and Peg re- 
turned to London they were engaged 
to be married. But as often as Peg 
set the wedding day, Garrick suggested 
postponing it. They played at house- 
keeping together, however, and each 
paid the expenses for alternating 
months. During Garrick’s term, the 
table was skimpily furnished ; but when 
“beautiful Margaret” held sway, there 
were banquets galore. “And,” says one 
historian, “no end of brilliant com- 
pany.” Doctor Johnson, who used to 
visit the house often, noticed the differ- 
ence in the.quality of the food under 
Peg’s régime. 

“Isn't this tea stronger than usual, 
madame?” he asked one day. “It’s as 
red as blood!” 

It was Garrick’s month for paying 
the bills, and Peg eyed her lover mis- 
chievously as she poured out another 
cup of the strong mixture and handed 
it to him with a saucy smile. 

“Zounds, ma’am,” he groaned, “d’ye 
think ’tis to be bought at a penny the 
pound, that you squander it so?” 

Peg’s hot Irish temper flared up at 
the public reproof, and their guests 
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were treated to a very pretty quarrel. 
There were many such quarrels. Some 
were about money, more were about 
women. 

In Ireland, Garrick had met Susanna 
Maria Cibber, sister of Doctor Arne, 
the composer. Mrs. Cibber was a 
charming woman, and already a famous 
actress. Like myriads of-others, she be- 
came distracted about Garrick. Their 
intrigue caused Peg Woffington many 
a heartache, and indirectly led to the 
break between Garrick and herself. 

Garrick was always postponing the 
wedding day, as I said; and Peg had 
more than a suspicion that his fondness 
for Mrs. Cibber had something to do 
with these postponements. At last Peg, 
who had turned her own back on a host 
of adorers for his sake, faced Garrick 
with the question whether or not he ever 
really meant to marry her. 

Glumly, David answered, “Yes.” 
Still more glumly, he went out to the 
nearest jeweler’s and bought a wedding 
ring, a very thin and cheap one. As 
he tried the symbol of matrimony on 
her finger, he gave a deep sigh. 

Stung to the quick, Peg exclaimed: 

“If you possessed ten times the 
wealth, fame, and ability the world gives 
you credit for, 1 would not become your 
wife after this silent confession.” 

She regretted her words as soon as 
they were uttered, but Garrick held her 
to them. And so they parted. Peg sent 
back all of Garrick’s presents. But, true 
to his nature, the man kept the most, 
valuable things she had given him, in- 
cluding a pair of diamond shoe buckles. 

Another woman who caused [Peg 
Woffington many heartaches was Kitty 
Clive, whg was homely, but a wonder- 
fully clever actress. Kitty, too, loved 
Garrick devotedly. 

Historians agree that all the women 
who were ever associated with Garrick 
were in love with him, and remained 
so as long as he lived. The graceful 
super-woman, George Anne Bellamy, 
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of whom I have told you elsewhere, was 
another of his worshipers. He intro- 
duced her to the London stage, and 
showed her how to use her wings. 

Still another woman who adored him 
was Frances Abington. He rewarded 
her devotion by giving her her first 
great chance, as Lady Teasle. Later on, 
his fancy for*her cooled. They quar- 
reled, and he dubbed her “the worst of 
bad women—as silly as she is treacher- 
ous.” 

Garrick, at last, became thoroughly 
sick of seeing women throw themselves 
at him. He turned from the pressing 
crowd of sweethearts and would-be 
sweethearts, and fell seriously in love 
with Mademoiselle Violette, premiére 
danseuse of the ballet at Covent Gar- 
den. More—he married Mademoiselle 
Violette—whose real name was Eva 
Maria Viegel. It is quite needless to 
say that she returned Garrick’s love, and 


discreetly shut her eyes to his other af- 
fairs of the heart. 

They were married in 1739, and for 
thirty years she was his devoted wife. 
During those thirty years she was tem- 
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*porarily supplanted in ““Davy’s” heart by 
a succession of women; but she out- 
lived them all, and her husband’s love 
for her outlived his fancy for each and 
all of the others. So, it is to be hoped, 
her faithfulness won its full r>ward at 
last. 

When Garrick married Eva, she was 
a beautiful slim sylph of a girl, fair- 
haired and dainty. She was also a mar- 
velous dancer. And, by the way, so 
was David. Mr. Delayney, one of his 
most ardent admirers, writes: 

“He was the genteelest dancer I ever 
saw.” a 

The newly wedded pair started house- 
keeping in Southampton Street. Then 
Garrick built a country home on Hamp- 
ton Commons. In spite of the heart- 
breaker’s chain of infidelities, their 
home life is said to have been unusually 
beautiful. The husband kept his hand 
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upon the purse strings, but in all other 
matters his wife was allowed to rule. 

Garrick was now manager of the 
Drury Lane Theater. Here he contin- 
ued to draw down upon his handsome 
head the adoration of all who saw him. 
He was called “The sublime Garrick.” 
After seeing him act, women flung their 
arms around his neck and kissed him. 
One such was Clairon, the famous ac- 
tress. Having done this, she turned 
and apologized to his wife, who was 
standing patiently by. 

“Pardon me, madame,” she cried con- 
tritely. “I positively could not help it!” 

After Garrick’s death his wife said 
to a dear friend: 

“He never was a mere husband to 
me. He was always my lover.” 

As an actor, Garrick’s greatest genius 
lay in his naturalness. One time, dur- 
ing his memorable portrayal of Rich- 
ard I/I., a young girl in the audience 
fell madly in love with him. Her fa- 
ther, finding himself powerless to cure 
her of her infatuation, appealed to the 
actor to help him. Garrick promised, 
and was invited to dine at the house. 
He appeared, quite late, and was appar- 
ently so drunk that even his host was 
deceived. The actor managed to make 
himself appear so maudlinly obnox- 
ious that the hero-worshiping little 
daughter of the house was hopelessly 
disgusted with her former idol. Gar- 
rick, who, by the way, was entirely 
sober all the time, departed in disgrace, 
having kept his promise to cure the 
lovelorn damsel. 

As long as he remained on the stage 
he continued to hold first place as actor 
heartbreaker. 

Grimm says of him: 

“Who has not seen Garrick, cannot 
know. what acting is. We saw him play 
the dagger scene in ‘Macbeth,’ in a 
room, in his ordinary dress, without 
any stage illusion; and as he followed 
with his eyes the air-drawn dagger, he 
became.so grand that the whole assem- 
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bly broke into a general cry of admira- 
tion. 

“Who would believe that this same 
man, a moment after, counterfeited, 
with equal perfection, a pastry-cook’s 
boy, who, carrying a tray of tartlets on 
his head and gaping about him at the 
corner of the street, lets his tray fall 
in the kennel, and, at first stupefied by 
the accident, bursts at last into a fit oi 
crying?” 

“As an actor, he never had an equal,” 
said Pope. 

As a heartbreaker, he had very few. 
Perhaps in the latter role he was also 
acting, and therein lay his phenomenal 
success ! 
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Oliver Goldsmith seems to have had 
the same idea, to judge from the epi- 
taph he wrote for Garrick: 


Here lies David Garrick, describe him who 
can, 

An abridgment of all that was passing in 
man. 

As an actor confessed without rival to shine, 

As a wit, if not first, on the very first line. 

Yet with talents like these, and an excellent 
heart, 

The man had his failings—a dupe to his art, 

Like an all-judging beauty his colors he 
spread, 

And he plastered with rouge his own natural 
red. 

On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting, 

’Twas only that when he was off, he was 
acting. 


THE RAINBOW 


Seen from Long Island Sound 


HE waters close behind us as we swim, 
And turn again to glass—that warm, deep blue 
One often sees through windows of a church. 
I twist upon my side and look at you 
To see if you are tired, but you smile 
And dash the drops of water from your eyes; 
And now a playful wind has come to tease 
The little waves, which grow to twice their size. 
Great, splashing drops of rain begin to fall, 
Although the sun is shining clearly bright, 
The drops come faster. See! It’s pouring now! 
And through it all the gorgeous yellow light! 
A giant spectrum rises up on high 
And forms a phantom bridge across the sky. 
ANNE JELLETTE. 
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OLFE came blithely into the 
silent, squalid flat, from pawn- 
ing his overcoat and buying 

theater tickets, stage box, at the Cen- 
tury. His dress suit had traveled the 
route a week ago; but Beers’ dress suit 
fitted him, and Beers’ best mink-faced 
topcoat fitted the evening clothes. Why 
three overcoats in a ménage of two? 
Or, for that matter, two dress suits, since 
Rolfe and Beers had approximately the 
same measurements, and Beers almost 
never wore evening clothes, now that 
his small vogue as South Sea lecturer 
had petered out. Anyway, the mink- 
faced coat was spoil of a providential 
three-deuce bluff at poker, therefore a 
sporting proposition from the go-off. 

At seven o’clock Rolfe, though din- 
nerless, looked every inch of his seventy- 
four a Randolph of Virginia. He was 
slim, with high cheek bones, close-cut, 
black hair and rather narrow dark eyes 
well away from his long, straight nose. 
The mink-faced coat became him, as also 
did his opera hat. Gloves, ties, patent 
leathers, silk socks—Rolfe mysteriously 
managed to keep always on hand. They 
weren't pawnable, and he could not pawn 
his opera hat, for Beers owned none to 
talee its place. 

If he could get hold of Beers immedi- 
ately after that seedy gentleman-sport’s 
next poker killing he’d dig part of those 
cumulative loans out of- him, Rolfe 
vowed; take his evening clothes out of 
hock and himself out of the dreary, 
half-furnished flat which he occupied 


because of those mounting, ill-afforded 
loans, which Beers was always on the 
point of, but never made a point of re- 
paying. 

Writing news items and occasional 
Sunday specials was exciting, and gave 
a fellow bigger ultimate chances, Rolfe 
reflected as he rushed down the two 
cramped, uncarpeted stairways. But a 
safe forty per would be more reliable 
and do him pretty well if he could man- 
age to keep it for himself. By George, 
he’d got to keep it for himself! For 
himself and for Gracia. <A _ beautiful 
tingle started somewhere in his chest, 
ran up into his hair roots and down to 
the uttermost tips of his toes. 

He swung jubilantly along to Van 
Ness, where his heart suddenly thumped 
right down against the concrete pave- 
ment. Taxi. Flowers. How the devil 
had he overlooked them? He counted 
his-cash. After-theater supper simply 
had tobe. He patted himself all over to 
find something he could pawn. With a 
whoop he swung out into the street at 
the wrong crossing and up on a munici- 
pal car, to the conductor’s maniacal 
demonstrations of disapproval; showed 
his newspaper card, which he _ had 
tucked into his pocket from force of 
habit, and blandly. straightened up his 
hat, which had crushed a bit beneath 
the conductor’s vociferating elbow. The 
conductor glared, a girl giggled, and, 
by the time the conductor’s wrath had 
entirely evaporated, there they were 
swinging down Geary toward another 
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little avuncular sanctuary Rolfe knew; 
he couldn’t risk pawning two overcoats 
at the same place on the same day. 
Might get run in. 

At half past seven, waiting in the 
time-mellowed richness of the Heflin 
drawing-room, Rolfe had the fun of 
overhearing Mrs, Cyrus Heflin clandes- 
tinely countermand her order for he: 
own limousine. Thought she could 
carry around a Randolph of Virginia 
like a lounge lizard—huh? Neverthe- 
less, they waited very amicably together 
for Gracia to come down. Mrs. Cy, 
since she had been unable to swerve 
Gracia away from this disturbingly 
handsome young reporter, had felt her- 
self bound to give a certain social recog- 
nition to the acquaintanceship. People 
were already saying little things. Gracia 
had intimated this to Rolfe, whose im- 
mediate invitation to the theater, as 
chaperon, Mrs. Cy had graciously ac- 
cepted, although she was a bit startled 
at his cleverness in asking her. 

“You newspaper boys are terribly ex- 
travagant,” she smiled charming re- 
proach, over her opened box of radiant 
American beauties. “And, fancy, I can 
wear one. What good angel inspired me 
to put dn black?” 

Mrs. Cy was still counted fascinator 
preeminent despite her approaching mid- 
thirties, her big-business husband, her 
daughter well on in the teens, and her 
two sturdy sons. She looked like Gracia, 
Rolfe noticed for the first time. They 
had never met so intimately before. She 
looked like Gracia as big sister may 
look like the one absolutely unparalleled 
Girl. Gracia was Mrs. Cy, young, 
etherealized. Her nose lacked, perhaps, 
the perfect line of Mrs. Cy’s; its ridge 
showed a delicious petal curve. And 
Gracia’s eyes were like—like—well, not 
like the translucent Montana sapphires 
suggested by Mrs. Cy’s. They were like 
the nestling, baby-blue-eyes of the Ber- 
keley hills; black accents in the center, 
wide irises of sunny blue against their 
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clear, blue-white setting; and the shad- 
ows beneath her long lashes were like 
the precious shadows of a sunny day. 

“All the good angels are on my side, 
to-night,” he knew how to say. Mrs. 
Cy gave him the delicate warmth of her 
famous smile. 

“A Randolph—of Virginia ?—is born 
knowing his manners. You are one of 
the Virginia Randolphs?” 

“Clear back to Pocahontas.” 
laughed together. 

“Thrilling! Do you perpetuate her 
traits?” 

“In love-making, yes.” 

They laughed together again quite 
casually. Rolfe began to understand 
Gracia’s novel unpunctuality. Well, he 
was here for the express purpose of-un- 
dergoing Mrs. Cy’s scrutiny. 

“Buckskins and beads weren’t expen- 
sive,” she murmured, “in those days. 
Shall 1 tell you that Gracia’s frock, to- 
night, cost Cyrus five hundred dollars ?” 
He stood very quiet. “Sounds sordid, 
doesn’t it? And the dear hasn’t a penny 
of her own. Cyrus has made a sister 
of her, except for any claim on his for- 
tune. But 

“But I am asking him for nothing.” 

“You are asking him for Gracia.” 

“T am asking only Gracia for Gracia.” 

“Pat asa play. But—it isn’t a play.” 
Mrs. Heflin’s curved lips trembled, then 
set themselves to gracious pleading. 
“T wish I could clear the muddle for you 
both; but, aside from the financial out- 
look,” she said airily as though that, 
after all, was as a trifle between friends, 
“Mr. Heflin is unalterably bitter against 
all newspaper men. You are the first to 
cross the Heflin threshold’—her musi- 
cal voice quivered—‘“in fifteen years. 
He would never see Gracia again if she 
were to marry a newspaper man. Any 
one else he would start in business, if 
necessary, most generously. He _ bhe- 
lieves in marriage for love. People think 
I married for wealth. Well—I married 
for love. So did Cyrus.” Her aston- 


They 
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ishing confidences did not astonish either 
of them. “So, we plan, shall Gracia. 
But is it truly love? Or is it just the 
glamour of romance? You are awfully 
romantic, you know.” They smiled 
amicably. “But romance may not with- 
stand poverty. Do you see Gracia as 
a poor man’s wife?” 

“I see her as my wife.” 

The pendeloque ruby rose and fell 
sharply on Mrs. Heflin’s exquisite 
bosom; otherwise her expensive fair- 
ness appeared undisturbed. 

“You'll not announce your—your 
present attitude’”—he noted her avoid- 
ance of the accepting word—“until you 
have——” 

“Until I have something to announce 
—financially.” Rolfe’s tone was sharp, 
but she evidently felt too relieved to 
carp. “I will see Mr. Heflin e 

“Not until I have prepared him— 
please! Quick, Gracia,” she called to 
slim Gracia fluttering about the arch of 
the doorway, “I’m dying to see your 
posies. Oh! It és spring!” she ex- 
claimed when Rolfe opened the box. 
“How did you do it?” 

Masses of baby-blue-eyes smiled up 
from their wet moss—the very blue of 
Gracia’s diaphanous, short-skirted frock, 
flaring and curved, petalwise, about the 
hem. 

“Pelicano’s making a leader of them.” 

Mrs. Cy shot him a glance of pity and 
admiration. She had paid Pelicano’s 
bills these many years. There was scru- 
tiny back of her appreciation. She could 
not suspect about the mink-faced coat, 
but she noted that his cuff links were 
mother-of-pearl. And when they set- 
tled themselves in the shiniest of black- 
and-white taxis, she noted the absence 
of an overcoat. And, though she did not 
speak of it, she insisted on installing 
Rolfe between herself and Gracia. 
There’s no denying that Mrs. Heflin’s 
sables and Gracia’s squirrel cape were 
cozy, and far more heartening than the 
mink-faced coat. 
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On the way back to the Heflin resi- 
dence, after theater and midnight supper 
at the Tech, Gracia cut the Gordian knot, 

“Marian,” she said sweetly, “you 
won't mind if Rolfe proposes to me in 
your presence? I stage-managed this 
party for that very purpose. He re- 
fuses to propose to unprotected me, 
but now you're along he has positively 
no excuse. Don’t you love him a wee, 
tiny bit, yourself?” 

“If love were all 

“It és all.” Gracia emphasized the 
verb. “You married Cy for love 7 

“That’s not all he’s given to me, and 
to——” interrupted Marian. 

“Me!” supplied Gracia, and went on 
rebelliously, “Oh! I is 

“Mrs. Heflin,” Rolfe interposed, his 
hand comforting Gracia’s beneath the 
squirrel cape, “I don’t intend to propose 
to Gracia—yet. I reckon all 1 planned 
was to let you size me up, and to tell 
you what’s on my mind. 
fair to you. 
marry Gracia some day 

“Why not to-day 7” stormed Gracia. 
It was well-on toward one o’clock 

“Honey, we can’t even be engaged, vet 
a while. But now Mrs. Heflin knows 
me and . 

“I do not know you,” disclaimed 
Marian. “I know the outside of you, 
but how can I tell what is inside of 
you? How can Gracia? Suppose you 
could take care of her financially, even; 
would you treat her right in other ways 
—be tender and kind as we have always 
been?’ The younger people respected 
her emotion and the pain of her uncer- 
tainty. “All we know is that you come 
from a collateral branch of a distin- 
guished, historic family, and that you 
have nice manners.” 

“All the Randolphs don’t have good 
manners,” he chuckled; “not when they 
get mad.” 

“Mad!” Gracia jeered. “You never 
get mad. That’s the only thing against 
you, the boys say; you’re too easy for 


” 


It seems only 
Of course, I’m going to 


” 
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your own good. Marian has just 
demonstrated there's nO way of making 
you mad.” 

“IT guess I’m a sport from the old 
stock,” Rolfe admitted, “when it comes 
to the family temper ; Randolph rage, we 
call it. I know all about it, though. My 
father had it—and my mother suffered 
the consequences. Dad would have died 
for her any day, but he almost killed 
her, by inches, with his temper. I’m not 
sure but he really did. She came of 
gentler blood; I reckon I got my fool 
good nature from her family.” 

“Randolph rage,”’ commented Marian. 
“That sounds startling.” 

“And it looks startling, in action. I 
guess I saw enough of it in dad to set 
me against it for life. It’s supposed to 
be a family mark, but I’ve never felt it. 
Been spunky, now and then, of course, 
but that’s all.” 

“I do appreciate your frankness,” 
Marian smiled as she said good night. 
“You will help me make Gracia see 
reason. You care too much for her to 
drag her down to poverty, I know.” 

“Marian!” But if Gracia felt in- 
sulted, Rolfe did not. 

“And you give me your word there’s 
been no “proposal or engagement ?”’ 

Rolfe gave her both.his hand and his 
word. Then, for she was still very 
young herself, in spite of her fifteen- 
year-old daughter, she left Gracia in 
the vestibule for one precious moment,in 
her lover’s arms. 


“Where’s my mink coat?” Beers de- 
manded when Rolfe came back to the 
apartment. He sat slumped in a de- 
crepit armchair, smoking a meerschaum 
with the mouthpiece half bitten through 
from his habit of holding it clenched 
between his teeth while talking. Beers 
looked, like the meerschaum, half bitten; 
he was as semidecrepit as the slovenly 
chair and as sloppy as its flabbily humped 


cushions, worse than threadbare; his 


crumpled pongee shirt seemed a dirty 
continuation of his crumpled, yellowish 
skin. His shifting hazel eyes were a 
shade too near the prominent, drooping 
beak of a nose, and his thinning hair was 
faded, rather than grayed, by his forty- 
five years of earthiness. His thin mus- 
tache straggled, without being long. 

But beneath all this surface deca- 
dence, one caught glimpses of gentle- - 
manliness, although it was gentlemanli- 
ness gone rancid. At some time, he had 
evidently been quite the gentleman; 
never quite a gentleman. /Yet- his 
physique, when pulled together beneath 
his soiled and shapeless tweeds, showed 
slender, wiry, and well borne; the re- 
sult of considerable skill with the rapier, 
in a semiprofessional fashion. There 
was much “semi” about him. He was 
outstanding, yet indefinite. 

Six months ago he had blown into 
newspaper row—tweeds new, finger 
nails meticulous—with a series of arti- 
cles on beach combers of the Pacific in 
his bag. He had made an initial good 
impression with the craft, and placed 
his yarns surprisingly well; lectured be- 
fore clubs and societies; seemed to be 
on the road to somewhere. but after 
the opening spurt, the pressure went 
down. An old-timer or two of journal- 
istic ubiquity kept him out of the Press 
Club. They made no accusation, simply 
kept him out. Then, the tweeds began 
to show spots and creases, the finger tips 
coarsened ; not too coarse, however, for 
increasingly frequent smooth touches 
on his acquaintances and younger ad- 
mirers as poker, dice, whisky and per- 
haps more than one sort of pipe got in 
their work. Finally, he secured a dere- 
lict, half-furnished apartment. He was 
once more a beach comber of the Pa- 
cific, but on the contemptuous, Occi- 
dental strand. 

Rolfe, who had hit town about the 
time Beers did, had proved an easy 
lender; and he had come to share the 
repulsive flat because that was the only 
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apparent way of collecting on his easy 
loans. And how Rolfe did need money ! 

Early in the fall, Rolfe had been 
assigned to cover society’s opening 
Charity Ball, on the strength of his eve- 
ning clothes and certain introductions 
he had brought from home to fourth- 
generation descendants of the exclusive, 
ante-bellum Southern set. To them a 
Randolph of Virginia, no matter how 
distant his twig or how impecunious his 
presentment, bore his open sesame in his 
name. And at the Charity Ball Rolfe 
met the season’s débutante of débu- 
tantes, Gracia Marin. 

To be sure, in the heralding society 
announcements her pedigree—it is a 
quaint local custom to print beforehand 
the family descent and ramifications of 
all opening buds—was rather sidetracked 
in favor of that of Cyrus Heflin, whose 
forbears had helped build the Union 
Pacific; which ‘did not impress Rolfe 
Randolph either before or after his arm 
went for the first time about Gracia’s 
lithesome waist, as they two danced 
into the Rose Room and straight into 
love with each other; and, at the same 
time, into the sporting sympathies of 
Gracia’s younger set. All winter these 
smart and joyous frolickers made it a 
point to invite the two. 

“Nobody but Gracia could possibly 
afford to marry Rolfe Randolph,” Verne 
Chenowyth summed up the situation one 
sunny morning out at the links. “She 
hasn’t a red cent to lose.” 

“Yes, nobody can disinherit Gracia,” 
conceded Reen Urquhart. “That’s what 
I call freedom. Ay de mi! I’m crazy 
about Rolfe, but he’d cost me a cool 
million from grandmamma alone.” 

They stood, a bright foursome in 
flaming coats against the brilliant green, 
and gazed almost thoughtfully down 
at the dancing blue of the bay, as though 
sighting the treasure argosies of their 
own arrogant futures. They aggregated 
millions ; but they were generously will- 
ing for Gracia to become impoverished, 


for love; and would stand by her, every 
one, with admiration and an amused 
sort of enviousness. 

“Cy Heflin,” Braddy St. John was 
saying, “will cut her off—like that!” 

“Cy Heflin’s three children will get all 
of his money, anyway. No. Gracia’s 
the only girl in the bunch who can af- 
ford to take up with a penniless pen 
pusher,” asserted Johnny Restand. 

“Why don’t you marry her, Johnny ?” 
asked Verne. She wanted Johnny her- 
self, as even he knew. But she had the 
devil of a tongue. “You're the only one 
of-the lot who could pay for her clothes 
on your own.” 

“She can have me, at any time,” said 
Johnny with the glibness of security. 
“But, hélas!' She saw Rolfe first—as a 
side partner. I say! It'll be a good 
un on Cy Heflin. Newspaper man’s the 
red rag to Cyrus; he’s the one man in 
the city who has never given an inter- 
view.” 


This was the gist of what Beers sar- 
donically drove home to Rolfe’s con- 
sciousness after the disappearance of the 
mink-faced coat had been tersely ex- 
plained. 

“Any time you dig up the money, old 
son, I'll dig up the coat,” was the way 
Rolfe put it. 

“Safe where it is,” grunted Beers, 
with a hoarse chuckle. “I’ll hustle the 
price when I réally want it.” He lay 
back and roared with sardonic laughter. 
“I was all set to wear that coat to-night 
in a raid of my own on Cy Heflin,” he 
gasped through coughs and chokes of 
inexplicable hilarity. “Intended beard- 
ing him to-night. And here you get 
away with the coat.” 

“But your other one looks better on 
you.” 

“Yeah—but there’s something con- 
vincin’ "bout that mink fa-facin’.” He 
lolled back, laughing uncontrollably. 
Rolfe watched him, disgusted, as he pre- 
pared for bed. Stuff must have been 
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pretty poisonous to-night; Beers could 
usually carry anything portable and po- 
table. Anyway, Beers had got to dig 
up enough for Rolfe to liberate his own 
wardrobe, before he got the mink-faced 
coat back again, he politely, but with new 
firmness, notified that pseudogentleman, 
who merely rocked and hiccoughed and 
roared the louder at the ultimatum. 

“Come up against Cy Heflin in the 
flesh yet?” he wanted to know. 

“Not yet. But I will.” 

“Send in your newspaper card. 
see you then—perhaps!” 

gain. 

“Needn’t rub it in,” Rolfe said coldly. 
“T know he’s -eporter-proof. I wonder 
why?” 

“Came near gettin’ newspaper bit at 
the time of his weddin’. But Cy devel- 
oped the harder bite. Spite-fence scan- 
dal.” 

“Spite fence ?” 

“Spite fence. 
adays.” 


He'll 
Beers roared 


Rose arbor, now- 
Rolfe had seen the rose arbor on the 
Washington Street frontage—the man- 
sion fronted on Jackson. The rose 
arbor was the spot sacred to Gracia, and 
to the flowering of their love. It stood 
a short way up from the lower corner 
of the hifltop block which, for six dec- 
ades, had formed an emerald rug for 
the gray-stone edifice in the opulent and 
floriated 1870 mode of architecture, 
reared by the Union Pacific ancestor. 
“When Heflin I. started to build on 
his Union Pacific grabbings, he grabbed 
for that whole city block to do it on,” 
Beers began reminiscently. “But that 
thirty vara of Washington frontage be- 
longed to a fellow named Emerson; he 
asked an exorbitant amount for it— 
thought he’d grab while the grabbing was 
good. The lot didn’t run a hundred feet 
back into the Heflin grounds, but there 
it was—a blotch. Naboth’s vineyard 
stuff. As a holdup man, Emerson was 
at the wrong end of the gun. Heflin 
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wouldn’t stand for real estate black- 
mail e 

“I don’t like the word.” 
unreasonably irritated. 

“Consider it unsaid.” Beers was at 
his gentlemanliest. Rolfe drifted into 
a dream of Gracia, as he lay on his 
cot gently breathing out smoke garlands 
to frame her bewitching face. How 
defiant she had been to-night. But he 
must not let himself go. It wouldn’t be 
fair. “Anyhow,” droned Beers, “it came 
to an impasse. Heflin I. refused to buy at 
any price. Made history. Built a spite 
fence thirty feet high around the three 
sides of the one-story cottage. Cut off 
all sunlight except a spear in the back 
yard at noon. It made him enemies; got 
into politics; defeated him for mayor. 
The new council legislated against spite 
fences; but they couldn’t touch Heflin 
I. Ex post facto. Heflin celebrated by 


Rolfe was 


draping his three sides of the fence with 
rose vines; makin’ a beauty display. 


Emerson had to move out. He de- 
veloped consumption; died penniless. 
House stood there a whole generation, 
tenantless; gaunt, gray ghost with empty, 
black eye sockets.” 

Rolfe shot hima glance. Beers’ weird 
imagination seemed suddenly to connect 
up with the yellowing skin and con- 
tracted pupils which Rolfe had not, in 
the beginning of their association, found 
noticeable. 

“Years after, another Emerson came 
and tried to sell the thirty vara to 
Heflin II., Cy’s father. More rose vines. 
Emerson had to move into the old house, 
with his daughter. She married a Span- 
ish violinist. They both passed on. Left 
a girl of fifteen and an infant sister: 
Heflin Il. wouldn’t buy. Later on, he 
stripped one side of the fence of rose 
vines and made a handball court for 
young Cy. Bump. Bamp. Bump. But 
the Emerson granddaughters and the 
old man stuck. They had nowhere else 
to go. 

“One day, when Cy was about 
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eighteen, his ball went over the fence 
and smashed a skylight Emerson had 
rigged up to let in light. He swung 
over the gray-stone balustrade, and went 
to Emerson’s door, to apologize. It was 
opened by the girl of fifteen, carrying 
the girl baby—the mother had died a 
few weeks before. The story goes that 
nobody got onto young Cy and the girl 
for nearly three years. Then Emerson 
II. found Cy’s love letters, and over 
and over in them was his promise to 
marry the girl. Cy was nearly twenty- 
one when Emerson II. sprung the letters 
on Heflin II. He offered to sell them 
for a hundred thousand; consideration, 
the thirty-vara lot. Otherwise, suit for 
breach of promise. Heflin II. retorted 
by threatening to open suit for black- 
mail—excuse me, withdraw the word— 
ruin the girl’s future, as well as her 
character. Young Cy put the kibosh on 
that by flashing a Solano County certifi- 
cate of marriage and F 

“For God’s sake, what are you maun- 
dering about?” 

“Cy Heflin’s marriage to Marian 
Marin. Baby sister named Gracia.” 
Rolfe sat up and pinched out his glow- 
ing cigarette end with insensitive fin- 
gers. 

“Watch your step,” he warned. 

“You bet. Cy Heflin’s eldest, then 
expected, proved the trump card. Cy 
was about to become a father. He had 
a job, and had completed all arrange- 
ments for leaving home. The law of 
California prevents total disinheritance 
of a child. Cy declared himself able to 
make his own fortune, and to protect 
his expected child’s share in his grand- 
father’s.” 

“How do you come to know all this?” 
asked Rolfe. 

“Oh, yes!” Beers yawned. “Graceless 
cub reporter got hold of the facts; first, 
to put old Emerson wise. He got a 
deposition from him, before a notary, 
in exchange for newspaper backing. 
The cub took it to the editor of a weekly 
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society sheet. Editor demanded fifty 
thousand not to print the illegitimacy 
of Heflin II.’s first grandchild. The 
parents were under age, but had sworn 
themselves older. Perjury possibilities 
there, all right. Heflins, father and son, 


got together—up on their hind legs. 
Didn’t blackmail—pardon me !—worth a 
They called up the district attor- 
Editor crawled. Cub got 
I was that cub.” 


cent, 
ney’s office. 
the bounce. 
said nothing. 

“Heflin II. made one bad break; Cy 
knew better, but consented, under pro- 
test, to a second marriage ceremony, 
with parents’ signatures. Cast a shadow 
on his child’s legitimacy—what? Cy’d 
hate, right now, to shame his beautiful 
wife and nice big girl by seein’ it spread 
across the front page. Ain’t so inde- 
pendent, nowadays; devoted husband 
and father and all. He'd pay up, right 
enough, if the price r 

Rolfe’s easy good nature sloughed. 
He stood over Beers with clenched fists 
and narrowed, boring eyes. 

“Beers,” he said civilly, “I don’t like 
you. Pay me off, pronto, or I'll take it 
out of your hide. See? Then we split.” 


Rolfe 


The trill of the telephone bell awak- 
ened Rolfe next morning, and a mo- 
ment later Gracia’s gay good morning 
came over the wire. She had telephoned 
Rolfe early, to arrange for a few mo- 
ments in the rose arbor before the family 
should be astir. And, a half hour later, 
protected from sight by the sturdy, clam- 
bering rose canes, forty-odd years’ 
growth, but sweetly garlanded with old- 
fashioned pink blooms emitting their fra- 
grance like a fairy stimulant in the 
bright moisture of the early morning 
air, they gazed down on the jeweled ex- 
panse of the azure bay—azure as Gra- 
cia’s eyes and, like them, sun-shot with 
gayety. 

“Wasn’t Marian wonderful, 
night?’ asked Gracia jubilantly. 

Rolfe was troubled. To be living with 


last 
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Beers, the Unspeakable, seemed unquali- 
fied treachery to Gracia and to Mrs. 
Cy; treachery to stern-featured Cyrus 
Heflin whose invincible tenderness had 
transformed spite fence into rose arbor 
for the protection of the only two 
women whom life had left for Rolfe 
Randolph to adore. He’d not wait for 
Beers to pay up. There was space com- 
‘ing to him to-morrow, and—by George! 
—there’d be more of it coming next 
Saturday. What right had he to be 
playing about in uncharted journalistic 
seas, drifting on the social swell, bask- 
ing in the sunlight ‘of Gracia’s love, 
when he should be at work eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, and 
hoarding—by Jove !—hoarding, to make 
a home for her? . 

‘Marian was wonderful.” 
ity startled Gracia. 


His grav- 
‘But I mustn’t see 
her again until I’m well on my way. 
And I mustn’t see Mr. Heflin until I’ve 
something definite to show.” 

“But you'll see me? Every day? 
Every day!” 

“When I can.” 

“Rolfe!” 

He took her,in his arms and crushed 
her rose-leaf cheek close against his; a 
caress so dominant, so tender, yet so 
strangely impersonal that Gracia trem- 
bled, even beneath the passion of her 
first real abandonment; her first knowl- 
edge of love without laughter. She was 
frightened, not at Rolfe, not at love, 
but at—if she had been mature enough 
to recognize it—life, in its fullness of 
rapture and of pain. 

“You have to be with me some part 
of every day!” she reiterated with sob- 
bing breath. 

“I'll be with you every minute, night 
and day, awake or asleep, in my heart. 
But—l’m going out after every hour’s 
work in sight. I’ve never really worked 
within a hundred miles of my capacity. 
This winter I’ve put in my time loving 
you. That’s not work!” He essayed to 
kiss back the smile to her tremulous 
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lips. “No wonder I don’t make a hit 
with your folks. So, now, all my time 
must go into work. I’ve got to show 
‘em. I’ve got to show’—he kissed again 
her dolorous young mouth—“‘you.”’ 

“IT want you to work,” protested Gra- 
cia, “but 1 want to be with you, too.” 
She began to cry; to protest that all he 
needed was to be safely married, then he 
could work all he wanted to. But Rolfe 
knew all kinds of answers to that, and 
when he went away she seemed pacified ; 
yet, despite her tears, she seemed all at 
once to have reached a young maturity. 

That evening shortly after five, when 
Rolfe ran up to the dingy apartment for 
an economical cheese sandwich and cup 
of home-brewed coffee, he found Gracia 
waiting, suit case in hand, in the hall, 
upstairs. 

“I’ve come to you,” she announced 
with that new maturity. “Cyrus and 
I have just had it out in his office. He 
is so unjust. Because you are a news- 
paper man you are everything dishonest 
—blackmailer, parasite. I said, well, I’d 
been a parasite, too, for fifteen years. 
Since he disapproved the breed I'd leave, 
So I went h-home, and left. Here I 
am.” 

“Good God! You can’t stay!” He 
urged her to the head of the stairway, 
almost into the arms of Beers who, as 
his tan-smeared eyes took in the leather 
suit case, removed his slovenly hat with 
a sweeping gesture. 

“Don’t let me drive you away, Miss 
—er r 

“Marin. And you are?’ The com- 
plete poise of. a young girl of to-day 
is a fearful and wonderful thing. 

“Andrew Beers, very much at your 
service.” 

“Rolfe has mentioned you. Rolfe is 
my fiancé, as you probably know.” 
Neither innocence nor ignorance of the 
implication consequent on her being 
found, suit case in hand, apparently on 
the point of leaving Rolfe’s rooms, ex- 
plained her tranquillity. She was Gra- 
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cia Marin. No breath of slander could 
dim her bright immunity. “Rolfe found 
me waiting, but declines to let me in. 
Now that you are here we are sufficiently 
chaperoned I think I'll stay a while.” 

The door already stood open and 
Beers, with his best bow, escorted Gra- 
cia inside. Rolfe instantly made for the 
telephone, and found Marian Heflin at 
home, anxiously waiting for Gracia. 
Cyrus had reported their conversation 
over the telephone, and had told her to 
pacify Gracia. So she was waiting. 
But Gracia must have come and gone by 
the lawn entrance, she instantly ex- 
plained in reply to Rolfe’s first words. 

“Gracia is at my flat,” he told her, and 
then asked casually, for Beers’ benefit: 

“Are you stopping by for her?” 

“At once.” 

“It will make not~the slightest dif- 
ference,” said Gracia, calmly stubborn. 
“You will have to find some place for 
me to stay to-night, and we’ll be mar- 
ried to-morrow, with Mr. Beers for wit- 
ness. Then I'll go out and hunt a job. 
What’s the matter with work? I’m 
quite as clever as any shopgirl in ‘this 
town.” She grinned. “How they'll 
grab for me down on Market Street. 
Tell you what—I’ll go into one of those 
movie cages. Line ’em up for one night, 
oh, no! What’s money or society stuff 
to an Emerson? If you won’t marry 
me, I'll live on my own. I’m through 
being a parasite.” 

“But Mr. Heflin has—has cared. 
You’ve told me he’s never spoken a 
harsh word to you——” 

“Until to-day.” Her steady blue eyes 
became luminous lakes of unshed tears, 
but her round chin remained steady. 
“Take warning, Rolfe. Don’t try bluff- 
ing an Emerson.” She drew off her 
gloves. “Were you going to make tea? 
Let me.” 

By the time Marian arrived, gracious 
and scintillant, they had a cup of tea 
for her, flanked by a plate of crackers 
and big-holed Swiss cheese. 


“How charming of you to have us.” 
She included Beers in the suavity of her 
smile. One could see the announcement 
in next Sunday’s “Notes :” 

“Mr. Rolfe Randolph and Mr. Andrew 
Beers entertained Mrs. Cyrus Heflin and 


Miss Gracia Marin at tea in their bachelor 
apartment——” 


Marian certainly was a wonder, Gra- 


cia admitted, for the second time that ~ 


day, when she found herself safely back, 
suit case and all, in the limousine, after 
an hour of glittering sociabilities and 
reminiscent paralleling of Oriental travel 
memories between Mrs. Heflin and An- 
drew Beers, to whom Marian had been 
delicately attentive. She had included 
him in her dinner invitation for to-mor- 
row—Saturday—night. Beers, glancing 
just once at taciturn Rolfe, had accepted 
with effusion. 

“Why, knowing that Heflin is rabid 
against newspaper men, did she invite 
me?” Beers interpreted Rolfe’s mur- 
derous silence when they were alone, 
“Perhaps she prefers me as a chaperon, 
rather than as a witness.” 

Rolfe’s fists were tight balls, knobbed 
across with ivory knuckles. 

“T sure will kill you, some day. It’s 
only to save—her—from scandal that 
saves you now.” 

“Go to hell,” said Beers suavely, 
“while I go to make that more needful 
killing. One dress suit and one top 
coat will be fifty per cent shy for the 
Heflin dinner, to-morrow night. The 
mink coat» for yours. I can’t redeem 
more than we really need.” The in- 
genuity of the astonishing, unexpected 
intrigue rejuvenated Beers almost be- 
yond recognition. He’d suck the orange 
dry, now that it was in his hand. 
“Lucky,” he remarked with insolent 
casualness, “that I did not arrive—an 
hour earlier.” 

Rolfe came menacingly close. 

“T came in less than five minutes be- 
fore you did. You must have seen me 
enter the house.” 
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Randolph Rage 


Beers did not explain that he had been 
trailing Rolfe all day. The mink coat 
had bothered him, and his nose was to 
the ground on the Heflin scent. Was 
there anything in it for him? It looked 
that way right now; he had waited only 
three minutes before following Rolfe 
into the flat. But Rolfe could not prove 
that ; didn’t suspect it, in fact. 

“Must?” he repeated. “I’m not famil- 
iar with the word; it isn’t in my vocabu- 
lary.” 

Rolfe was trapped. For Gracia’s sake 
he dared not resent implied insult to 
either of them. 

“Don’t rock the boat, Randolph. 
We're both in it—and we've lady pas- 
sengers. 


The following morning Rolie dis- 
covered that a long-held-up, two-column 
special of his was bulletined for the next 
day. On the strength of it he borrowed 
enough to redeem his own evening 
clothes, all but his topcoat; and Beers 
produced the price for the mink-faced 
coat. 

In grim silence Rolfe, at the last 
minute, permitted himself to be inducted 
into it; anything to preserve surface 
amity with this slimy creature who could 
cast the shadow of a smirch on Gracia’s 
good name. Rolfe tried to convince him- 
self that yesterday’s outbreak had re- 
sulted from a snifter of especially poi- 
sonous whisky, or an afternoon hit at 
some tiny, metal-boled pipe down in the 
purlieus of Dupont, as Grant Avenue 
is still known to old-time habitués. All 
Saturday, most of which they had spent 
at the flat, writing or preparing for the 
evening, Beers had again been the man 
who, some months ago, had caught 
Rolfe’s romantic fancy, and preyed 
upon his interest; no more malodorous 
memories; no covert threats. Beers 
had magically come to the surface, 
clothed in the gentlemanliness he was so 
capable of turning to account. 

Shaved, and well-groomed, occasion- 
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ally taking down a rapier from his col- 
lection for dazzling swishes to loosen 
up his connective tissue, as he dryly ex- 
plained to Rolfe, he was again a man 
to admire, if a bit furtively and with 
reservations, the faintly off-color per- 
sonality who had once intrigued Rolfe’s 
curiosity and stimulated his adventurous 
imagination. Also, he now treated Rolfe 
with a consideration that just missed be- 
ing half-comic deference. 


“He’s the biggest dinner hit in ages,” 
Gracia exulted that evening to Rolfe 
who had left the dining room, almost on 
the heels of the women, to meet her in 
the conservatory for these brief and 
poignant moments of allotted blessed- 
ness. Gracia simply had to manage 
some way to impart just how rampant 
Cyrus had been forced to entertain two 
newspaper men as guests. 

“Marian got him to see, at last, that 
there was nothing to fear from you”— 
she kissed him with that sweet maturity 
which so mellowed her débutante impu- 
dence—‘‘and that the only danger was 
in not treating me like a responsible 
human being. But she has no faith in 
Beers. She knows, and so do I, that 
he could say—oh, any terrible thing— 
about yesterday afternoon. If you want 
my opinion, that’s all that brought Cy- 
rus around. I don’t much care. If 
Beers starts anything, why, then we'd 
have to get married right away. I’m 
ready. But Cyrus!” She drew a long 
breath. “He gave in on-every point, 
if 1 would promise not to marry you 
within a year without his 
Rolfe stood miserably silent. “I had 
to promise,” she pleaded, snuggling 
close. “I do owe Cyrus—oh, so much. 
And he pointed out what a dead weight 
I would be, at first, on you——”’ 

“Stop it!” 

Gracia stopped it, for a very legitimate 
purpose, between lovers. 

“So that’s why I am permitted my 
present clandestine appointment : to pass 


” 
consent. 
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along the good word. Our engagement 
is. to be intimated this evening, to head 
off Beers. But it is not to be announced 
formally until Cyrus is ready to do it 
himself,” she sighed, then added reas- 
suringly: “Not that that makes any dif- 
ference.” 

“Was that all he said?” 

“Oh-h-h, when I mentioned that you 
planned to get backing to start a weekly 
of your own—whoof! ' He hit the ceil- 
ing. All blackmailing rags! No editor 
of a—so and so and so and so—Cyrus 
can blow off a big assortment of so and 
so’s when you touch the button!” 

“You don’t touch any more buttons 
in my interest! I'll put the thing across 
without calling for help on Heflin!” 

“Oo-o00-00, how I am scared!” 

She put her slim fingers over her eyes, 
and ran delightfully away. 

When the men left the dining room, 
Heflin preceded Beers into the library 


for a few words, at Beers’ request. His 
thirty-five years sat lightly yet firmly 


upon him. He had the poise of a man 
who swings big interests; his marrying 
experience had matured him early. 


Beers, in one furtive glance, discovered 


none of the geniality which won him 
friends among his business opponents, 
or the sweetness which only his family 
knew. Beers saw but a pair of blank 
gray eyes, courteously attentive, and 
a firm line of mouth, evidently accus- 
tomed to saying “no” with finality. 

“T must warn you, Mr. Beers,” Hef- 
lin began with ominous urbanity, “that 
any intercession for an early marriage 
is useless. My desire is to prevent it, 
as Mr. Randolph understands. Even 
this tentative engagement would not 
have been permitted < 

“Pardon. In this instance, the man 
is of legal age. He could marry without 
—permission.” Heflin stared, pale with 
shock. ‘And, in consideration of yes- 
terday afternoon, he can get permission 
for Miss Marin whenever he chooses to 
put on the screws.” 
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“The screws? In court your word 
would hardly stand against that of Miss 
Marin, Mrs, Heflin, myself, and the 
servants; Randolph’s attempt to capi- 
talize a girl’s confidence in his decency 
would not go far with the court.” 

“Who is talking about court?” 

“I am. Criminal libel and attempted 
blackmail 1 

“It'll never get to the courts except 
by way of the front pages of the press. 
Good Sunday readin’, no matter how it 
goes.” Beers selected a cigar from his 
host’s unproffered humidor ; cut, lighted 
and, with evident relish, inhaled the 
pearly smoke. Heflin watched him. 
“Ever wonder what became of that 
Emerson deposition—about the spite 
fence—fifteen years ago? Same technic. 
You bluffed the editor; but you never 
did get old Emerson’s deposition which 
he based his raid upon.” 

“It was all a blackmailing fake. 
There never was a deposition. If Mr. 
Emerson were alive he would settle 
that.” 

“Cub reporter,” said Beers mildly, 
“sot it out of Emerson in exchange for 
newspaper pressure. It was signed be- 
fore a notary. I was the cub. I got 
away with the deposition.” 

“T heard nothing of it then. 
is it now?” 

“Ask Randolph. Or—look in the fac- 
ing pocket of his mink-lined topcoat, 
out in the hall.” ; 

A curious hardening took place in 
Heflin’s features. He spoke softly. 

“You've done us a great service. I'll 
meet his price, this time. And Gracia 
will be disillusionized. Your price, too,” 
he replied to the avid gleam in Beers’ 
tan-smeared eyes, “unless it goes too 
high. Miss Marin has backbone to stand 
firm, if you are too extortionate, Other- 
wise, I prefer to save her the experi- 
ence e 

“And your own daughter the slur on 
her legitimacy.” Heflin’s fist shot out 
halfway, dropped. 


Where 





Randolph Rage 


“What's the quotation?” 

“Twenty thousand for me. Make 
your own terms with Randolph. He 
wants your backing—and to marry when 
he damned well chooses.” , 

“T work through no agents,” remarked 
Heflin coldly, pressing the button at his 
desk. When the butler appeared in 
answer to the summons, he said: “Ask 
Mr. Randolph to join us here; but first, 
bring in He paused doubtfully. 

“The mink-faced topcoat in the hall,” 
Beers completed the sentence. 

A few moments later, Rolfe entered 
the library, smiling. Life was being 
very good to him. 

“Mr. Randolph, what is your price for 
the paper in the inside pocket of your 
overcoat ?” 

Rolfe flushed. So Beers had framed 
him in some inexplicable way. 

“If there is such a paper it belongs 
to Beers,” he asserted, and Beers cast 
a sardonic glance at Heflin. It said, 
“You see.”  Heflin’s eyes ‘returned 
acknowledgment. Beers ran his hand 
under the fur, and drew out a yellow- 
ish legal paper, bearing a notary’s seal. 
Suddenly Rolfe understood. The 
theater party had brought Beers to the 
point of making his demand; he was 
delayed for the time by Rolfe’s pawning 
the coat; a fact which manufactured 
evidence that it was Rolfe’s own prop- 
erty, along with its contents. 

One glance at the signature, and Hef- 
lin drew out his fountain pen, along with 
a check book from the table drawer. 

“I'll buy. Twenty thousand apiece. 
And if you two are in town by to- 
morrow noon, I’ll send you both to the 
penitentiary.” 

“Do I understand,” Rolfe’s voice gave 
out a guttural note ; his high cheek bones 
stood out, “that you are paying black- 
mail ?”” 

“What else?” Heflin’s hands clenched. 
“You are two to one.” 

“One to one!” <A great surge of 
something new in Rolfe’s experience 

to—Ains. 
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bulged the middle vein in his darkened 
forehead. Drums beat in his ears. “His 
fist smashed out. Beers, subtle fencer 
and wary, threw up a lightning guard 
as Rolfe came torward him with the 
elemental force of an avalanche. They 
clinched. But Rolfe, who lacked finesse 
in spite of his strength, could not get 
his man down. Besides, he was fighting 
for the paper, now safe in Beers’ inside 
pocket. But youth held, and strength 
and wholesomeness. He finally ripped 
off Beers’ coat and threw it to Heflin; 
went to the rug in consequence, and lost 
his man, who twisted lithely out of his 
grasp and plunged through the doorway, 
not without some good old-fashioned as- 
sistance from the rear. Heflin felt he 
had a right to that much, without pluck- 
ing a single leaf from Rolfe’s legitimate 
laurels. 

Rolfe sprang up. 

“You’re the stuff!” Heflin cried out, 
oddly gruff. 
thou 

“By God!” Instead of eyes and 
mouth there were three horizontal slits 
in Rolfe’s lean, dark face. “One word 
more, you dirty blackguard !—and it’ll be 
your last!” His right fist drew back 
against his shoulder. Heflin thrust out 
his hand in friendly manner, but Rolfe’s 
fist came smashing down like a pile 
driver on the upturned palm. And then 
he left the house. 


“I'll double that forty 


All night long the strange, insufferable 
flame burned throughout Rolfe’s veins; 
the drums beat in his arteries. He could 
not hear on account of them. The beat 
of the retinal arteries gave a pulse to 
the street lights which became physical 
torture. He plunged up the westward- 
mounting streets of the good, gray city 
because they gave him something to 
fight. He fought a rather unusual west 
breeze; he fought the down-curling fog 
every step of the way to the beach; 
fought wind and fog and whatever ob- 
stacles came against his storming feet. 
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Beers was nothing. What was Beers? 
A mere snake to be scotched; na subject 
for the hot fury that scorched every 
nerve tract of Rolfe’s consciousness. 
Heflin to think him a blackmailer. Hef- 
lin to proffer a Randolph eighty thou- 
sand dollars for doing his dirty work! 
Heflin to suppose that Rolfe would raise 
a fist to protect his gorged millions. 
This Heflin who could not realize that 
Rolfe fought—not for the convenience 
of a Heflin, but to save Gracia from 
disgrace—Gracia whom he loved and 
who loved him. 

This Heflin! The name obsessed him. 
He said it over and over; was saying it 
when his toe caught in a‘pile of road- 
mender’s rock and threw him down on 
the beach beneath the Chff House, 
whither his hours of fog-and-wind 
fighting had brought him. 

Sweetly, sanely, Gracia’s flower face 
bloomed upon the mist of the night. 
He smiled, drowsily content, drew the 


blafket of the fog about him and lay 
down to flitting dreams, just at first, 


of the gentle Pocahontas. “Not so 
darned gentle, either, when she fell in 
love,” he reflected. 

The sun awakened Rolfe next morn- 
ing. The'good old thing drew aside the 
fog blanket and dried his thin coat on 
his back. Like a lazy cat Rolfe turned 
one side, then the other. At last he got 
up, smoothed his hair, smoothed his hat 
and put it on; brushed his clothes with 
his palms, straightened his tie, and wiped 
off his patent, leathers with his handker- 
chief. Then he strode nonchalantly up 
to the row of chowder houses between 
the Cliff House and Sutro’s Baths. 
Picking out the humblest, he approached 
the attendant and held out his hat. 

“Good for coffee and a razor?” 

The pale eyes surveyed him, undis- 
turbed and uninterested in this looming 
up of a society youth in evening clothes 
at eleven o'clock on Sunday morning. 

“°*S good.” 
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Emerging a quarter of an hour later, 
spick and span, from the rough wash- 
room, Rolfe settled down beside a soiled 
table next to a glorious west window 
which showed nothing but water and 
sky; the ocean was atrociously beauti- 
ful, if she did wear all her diamonds for 
breakfast. 

The fragrance of broiling steak turned 
Rolfe quite faint. Some day he’d set 
his teeth in one again. 

The waiter brought him the morning 
paper along with a glass of water and 
pat of butter. Rolfe unfolded the damp 
sheets languidly, but his indifference 
vanished at sight of the front page. The 
announcement of his betrothal to Gracia 
met his eyes! There were cuts of both 
of them and a description of the din- 
ner at the Heflins’. Now, ‘how the 
And then Rolfe gasped. There was, 
also, a short interview with—what d’you 
know about it?—Cyrus Heflin! Big 
beat! Big beat! Just listen: youthful 
romance; distinguished Virginia family ; 
distinctive literary ability ; contemplated 
journalistic partnership — journalistic 
partnership! Can you beat that? 

He ate every shred of the steak. It 
had been, for him all along. And that 
coffee ! 

The pale-eyed person declined the hat, 

“No use fer it. You'll pay me some 
day.” 

Wasn’t that the good old town for 
you? Gamblers all. Size ’em up and 
take a chance. 


“What I have simply got to find out,” 
said Gracia—he had found her waiting 
in the spite-fence rose arbor as he had 
known he would—*“is, how did you 
magic Cyrus? He’s crazy about you. 
What did you do?” 

“I—why,” stammered Rolfe, red- 
faced, “I’m afraid, honey, I got mad.” 

“Good lord, Rolfe! Don’t ever get 
mad at me. I’m so crazy about you al- 
ready that they’re threatening me with 
Napa and a strait-jacket.” 





A Letter from Barbara 


By Meade Minnigerode 


Author of “The Big Year,” 
“Hello, Marcia!” etc. 


WAS leaning against a stanchion at 
the rail of the steamer Mauna Kea 
in Hilo, looking at an extraordi- 

narily pretty girl on the dock below 
who, unfortunately, had not come down 
to see me off. In fact, I don’t believe 
that she had come down to see anybody 
off. She had simply come to be seen. 
Rather tantalizing of her, just as we 
were sailing, 1 mean, to come down and 
exhibit herself that way. She smiled at 
me too, dang my buttons if she didn’t. 
But this story isn’t about her. I wish 
it were. 

There was a man standing near me, 
farther down along the rail, a plain sort 
of man, talking to a friend on the dock. 
I remember the latter wore a straw 
hat with a broken brim. Just the kind 
of man you would expect to see standing 
on the dock at Hilo watching an outgo- 
ing steamer. 

“Say!” the chap farther down the rail 
called out. “Remember Giles Conway ?” 

Now I happen to know Giles Con- 
way rather well. I listened quite shame- 
lessly to what they had to say. 

“Giles Conway?” the other replied. 
“I should say so! Old Giles Conway. 
He was a great card all right. See him 
again after that night, did you?” 

“Yep, I saw him once. He got there 
all right, remember ?” 

“He did? Up to——” 

“Yep. Only white man’s ever been 
there.” 


And then the whistle blew and the 
dock began to slide away from us, and I 
didn’t hear any more of their conversa- 
tion because | was busy—well, I was 
busy attending to my own affairs. 

I kept right on attending to them, too, 
until we got to Honolulu, go I never had 
a chance to speak to that other chap 
who knew Giles Conway. My Lord, 
but it was rough out in the open be- 
tween the Islands before we got under 
the lee of Haleakala! Or, as the man 
in the bunk above mine said : 

“It’s awful choppy between meals on 
this tub, ain’t it?” ‘ 

He’d been eating poi and was wish- 
ing he hadn’t. I had only been watch- 
ing him eat poi and was wishing I 
hadn’t, but I had to laugh at him just 
the same. 

“T’d like to get my hands on the bird 
that called it the Pacific Ocean,” he kept 
complaining. 

Giles Conway! 

“Yep. Only white man’s ever been 
there.” 

That was a characteristic thing to hear 
about Giles Conway. Characteristic, too, 
to overhear strangers talking of him and 
have his name come popping up in an 
out of the way place like Hilo. It was 
always like that. I might live for 
months and years in New York and 
London without hearing of him, but no 
sooner did I set foot in Famagusta, or 
Nukukalofa, or Ivigtut, than the first 
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man I saw began. talking about Giles 
Conway. He seems to go through the 
world leaving recollections of himself 
on distant beaches, and in the courtyards 
of unfrequented inland rest houses, 
where caravans occasionally spend the 
night. 

I’ve known him all my life. We grew 
up together in Connecticut. We went to 
school together and to college in the 
same class. A great many people, in- 
cluding myself, thought that 1 was going 
to marry his sister. Barbara Conway! 
She married an English chap in the civil 
service and liwes in Uganda, British 
East Africa, now, and there you are, as 
the pup said to the dog catcher. At all 
events, there she is, and it’s a long lane 
with a great many turnings from Con- 
necticut to Uganda. : 

But it’s a longer lane from Connecti- 
cut to the places where Giles Conway 
has lived. He’s with a tremendous an- 
tique importing concern in New York. 
That is to say he has his name on the 
door of one of their inner offices, but 
he is usually to be found in Burma, or 
in Armenia, or in Baluchistan. Once in 
a while he rolls into New York with a 
crate full of prayer rugs, or a sultan’s 
ransom in emeralds tucked away inside 
his belt, and then I get him all to my- 
self for one evening and he tells me the 
queerest stories any one could hope to 
hear. We never talk about Barbara, 
though, 

Amazing man! 

It would never occur to you, at sight 
of him, that he had been oftener to 
places like Baalbek, and the Hidden 
Temples of Hoosh, than you have to the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
second, or whatever your particular 
main street may happen to be. Nor 
would you suspect, just from listening 
to him, that he talks more languages 
than you can name, including such lin- 
guistic luxuries as Swahili and Ainu. 

He doesn’t look like an explorer, or a 
globe-trotter, or anything like that. He’s 
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simply a great whale of a man, loosely 
put together, rather clumsy in his move- 
ments, with a personal equator which 
is far from being imaginary. He must 
have the devil’s own time on a camel 
or in a Pullman sleeper, for that mat- 
ter. He is always rather  sloppily 
dressed, I mean his clothes fit as well as 
can be expected on a man of his bulk, 
but they always have that look about 
them of having just been taken out of 
camphor without being pressed. That 
comes of living in trunks, I suppose. 

But, aside from that, he has reddish 
hair that reminds you of desert sunsets, 
a complexion tanned to the hue of rich, 
virgin soil, and a pair of deep-blue eyes 
which seem to have absorbed their color 
from the oceans they have gazed upon. 
His big-mouthed smile shows you a row 
of flashing teeth as white as the peaks 
of snow-capped mountains. When he 
talks in his big, lumbering voice you 
hear the booming of ceremonial drums 
along the banks of muddy, crocodile riv- 
ers. And when he moves on those great 
flat feet of his, take it from me, he 
moves. His arms put you in mind of 
banana leaves flopping about, and his 
thighs are solid elephant hams, but he’s 
a lizard on his feet. 

I suppose it is hardly necessary, in the 
case of a man who*has gone alone, dis- 
guised as a peddler, to the Forbidden 
Cities of Assuan, to add that he is ut- 
terly unconscious of fear. In fact, is 
there anything that can be added about 
Giles Conway? In college he special- 
ized in economics and banking. Now, 
he has a visiting list in Tibet, and be- 
longs to native secret societies in Tiflis 
and Jibuti. Perhaps these things are 
so because he has reddish hair and blue 
eyes. Who knows? But, on the other 
hand, Barbara has dark hair and brown 
eyes and she lives in Uganda, and there 
you are! 

“Yep. 
there.” 

| was determined to get the 


Only white man’s ever been 


story 
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from him some day. Such a typical 
Conway report, aftermath of what could 
only be a typical Conway adventure. 
I knew already, without asking, the sort 
of thing it would be. It had happened 
often enough before, 

A crazy journey across Arabia to the 
Seven Oases of Gifu, “to which few 
have come, and from whence none re- 
turn”—except Giles Conway. 

A reckless pilgrimage to the Festival 
of the Giant Scarab—a peculiarly horrid 
rite connected with the worship of 
Amon-Ra, still practiced in the Holy 
City of Mamluk, which is not on any 
map that you or I have ever seen. 

“How the deuce do you get to it?” 
I asked Giles Conway. 

“On a camel,” he informed me. 
“Starting at right angles to the fifth 
stone in-the bottom row to the left from 
the southern apex of the Great Pyramid. 
If you’re thinking of trying it it’s ad- 
visable to make your will beforehand.” 

Which was typical of the sort of in- 
formation you receive from Giles Con- 
way. You ask for facts, and that’s what 
you get—facts. You are left to supply 
your own motives and your own emo- 
tions. The assumption on his part that 
you are capable of doing so is a compli- 
ment not vouchsafed to many. 

A perilous visit to the Shrine of the 
Six Hundred and Fifty-two Statues, in 
that unheard-of place in inner Mongolia, 
Urg—something-or-other, where, once 
a year, they blow horns in front of those 
two basalt pillars sticking up out of the 
desert, concerning the origin and purpose 
of which no one knows anything now. 
Perhaps at one-time there were six 
hundred and fifty more of them, a sort 
of Mongolian Stonehenge. It seems 
they’ve been blowing horns in front of 
them for thousands of years, more or 
less, expecting something to happen— 
they know not what! I call it rather 
sporting. of them! And nothing has 
ever happened, but they go on doing it 
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hopefully, which only goes to show the 
patient tenacity of the Oriental mind. 

“Some day, though, something might 
happen,” Giles Conway observed wist- 
fully when he told me about it, which I 
thought was perhaps the most. signifi- 
cantly self-revelatory remark I had ever 
heard him make, 

Oh, yes, I knew the sort of thing it 
would be when I finally heard the story 
of this last adventure. And in due 
course of incoming steamers Giles Con- 
way turned up in New York and found 
his way to my flat. Last night, to be 
exact. 

“Hello, there!” he said. 

“Well, back again?” I replied, and we 
dined. I knew better than to ask ques- 
tions before dinner, but after we had 
finished, and he had lit his pipe, I ven- 
tured a feeler. 

“Where you from this time?’ I in- 
quired. 

“Africa,” he told me. 

I suppose my eyes must have flashed 
a question across to him. Africa is a 
very large place, but somehow, when I 
hear of it, I always think of Uganda, 

“Dropped in on Barbara,” he went on. 
“Spent a couple of weeks with her.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“Yeh. Had a letter from her finally 
in Aden, been chasing me around for 
months, so I went down. She’s well.” 

“That’s fine,” I managed. I haven’t 
learned yet not to get self-conscious 
when I hear her name. I was surprised, 
too, because Giles and I never talk about 
her as a rule. I know he was angry 
when she didn’t marry me, and had a 
sort of run in with her afterward, so 
they stopped corresponding, but we’ve 
never referred to it. 

Well, after all these years he had had 
a letter from Barbara, and he had been 
to Uganda to see her, and that was all 
there was to it. I was glad they had 
patched it up, no sense in Giles quar- 
reling with Barbara over me, but I 
changed the subject immediately before 
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he had time to tell me any more about 
her. I knew it would only keep me 
awake thinking of her. 

“Heard two chaps talking about you 
in Hilo,” I told him, 

“Zatso? Who were they?’ 

“Don’t know their names. One was 
a little guy with a mustache. Looked 
kind of down and out. Had on a busted 
straw hat.” 

“Oh, in Hilo, you say? 
Down and out nothing ! 
out there in the Islands, Yes, sir! 
daughter’s a peach. 
with him.” 

“T didn’t notice,” I assured him. That 
must have been the girl who smiled at 
me on the dock. 

“Last time I saw him was on a yacht. 
What'd he have to say?” 

“The other one was telling your rich 
friend in Hilo that you had gotten to 
some place or other, some place where 
no white man had ever been.” 

“Yeh? Well, I guess that’s so. They 
were betting me that I couldn’t make it. 
It’s a funny world, all right. I was say- 
ing to Barbara, just before I left her, 
now that re 

“No, you don’t!” I headed him off. 
“T want to know about that business on 
the yacht.” 

“Oh, that was nothing. I want to tell 
you about that letter from Barbara.” 

“Never mind Barbara now, that’ll 
keep!’’ I said it just as glibly as you 
please. First time I had uttered her 
name out loud in years. “Where did 
you go that night? The place where no 
white man but you has ever been— 
that’s what I want to know.” 

“Oh, that!” he chuckled. 
to know that!” Then he chuckled some 
more. The Conway chuckle that is so 
deceptive. Barbara has it, too. 

Things happen inside your mind when 
Giles Conway says, “Oh, that!” and 
chuckles. Shining pagodas rise above 
you in a pink-and-green dawn; proces- 
sions of solemn elephants pass before 


I know him. 
He’s a rich man 
His 
She was probably 


“You want 


your eyes through a clinging, - misty 
jungle; a multitude of men with spears 
invade your privacy; you are made 
aware of ritual dances in which golden 
headdresses flash rhythmically back and 
forth across a temple courtyard; you 
hear the throbbing of drums, the deep 
clangor of monumental bells, the im- 
modest screaming of cymbals; you smell 
intoxicating odors, and the stench of 
sun-drenched offal, and the distressing 
presence of steaming beasts ; your hands 
are tense with impending strife, your 
body rigid with the expectation of alarm- 
ing wonders, your feet wait hotly for a 
signal. 

So it is when Giles Conway says, “Oh, 
that!” and chuckles. 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” he was saying, 
gesturing broadly with his ungainly 
hands, stabbing at the air with a moist 
pipestem. “It was before I went to 
Aden. That chap from Hilo was giv- 
ing a party aboard his yacht. I forget 
who all was there, but there were sev- 
eral Chinamen, merchants and so on, 
and Ah Fung was with them, and after 
a while I got a chance to talk to him 
off in a corner.” 

Then it must have been in China, 
You always have to pick your way along 
in Giles Conway’s stories and piece to- 
gether the things he leaves out from 
the vague bits of information which he 
drops in your path. All right, a party 
aboard a yacht, and Giles and a China- 
man talking together in a corner—dan- 
gerous combination! 

“T’d been wanting to see him for some 
time. Knew him before, in Canton, 
where we'd done business together. 
Heard he had some pretty good stuff 
stored away which I was anxious to 
get hold of, and I knew if he’d sell to 
any one he’d sell to me.” 

Stuff. Loot from the Imperial Pal- 
ace in Peking, porcelain camels from 
the Tombs of the Moguls, bronze in- 
cense burners from the Temples of 
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Tsing Hau—it was all “stuff” to Giles 
Conway. I asked ho questions. 

“Well, we talked on, and | reminded 
him about the time we went to Huang 
Fo to see the famous crystal peacocks, 
when he had me elected to his Tong— 
secret society, you know—so I could 
‘get in, and finally I asked him about 
slipping around to his joss house that 
evening and letting me have some of the 
stuff.” 

I've often wondered what the cere- 
monies of initiation into a Chinese Tong 
are like. I saw Giles Conway in his 
bath once, and he has a large scar on 
his right forearm in the shape of a 
Chinese character. It looks as if he 
had been branded. Of course, I’ve never 
asked him, but I’d pass up all the crys- 
tal peacocks of Huang Fo before I’d 
have that done to me! 

“Ah Fung couldn’t see it at first. Just 
sat there and chattered at me. Said it 
was impossible, no white man had ever 


been there, it was bad enough in Huang 


Fo, but here it couldn’t be done. There 
was a Tong feud on, anyway, and the 
place might be raided any minute. Said 
he’d bring me some of the stuff, but I 
wanted to see for myself what he had. 
Of course, the more he ebjected the 
more | insisted, and some of the others 
. began to kid me about there being one 
place | couldn’t get into, and I pulled 
the Tong-brother stuff on Ah Fung until 
he began to loosen up a bit.” 

All I can say is I’m glad I’m not a 
buyer of antiques! 

“Well, we argued back and forth, 
and finally Ah Fung agreed to take me 
there, and told me whom to ask for the 
stuff, but he stuck out against going in 
with me. Guess he thought I’d lose my 
nerve when it came to going in alone.” 

I don’t suppose Ah Fung, out there 
in China, had ever heard of the Seven 
Oases of Gifu, or of the Forbidden 
Cities of Assuan, or even of the Hidden 
Temples of Hoosh! 
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“Well, sir; we went ashore in the 
launch, up the river a short distance, and - 
then Ah Fung led me through a spider’s 
web of bum little alleys, black as pitch. 
I thought I knew my way around pretty 
well in that part of the city, but he had 
me guessing before we'd been gone five 
minutes. Once we walked straight 
through a Chinaman’s shop, but no one 
paid any attention to us. Guess Ah 
Fung’s pretty well known around there. 
Finally, he stood me up against a little 
door with a grating, in a blank wall, 
and stuck his hands in his sleeves. 

“*Him joss house,’ he informed me. 
‘You makee knock ?” 

“ ‘Certainly,’ I said. ‘Hop to it.’ 

“*You number one piece fool,’ he re- 
marked. ‘Me no likee. You my Tong 
blother, me plomise bling joss house, 
you puttee in book. Makee knock thlee 
time vely quick, one time slow. You 
catchee ?’ 

“*Can do.’ 

“*May the Gods pleselve you!’ he said, 
and before I knew it he had disappeared. 
The Chinese are so disconcerting ! 

“Well, there I was, sort of wishing 
I wasn’t, but I knew I’d be whooped 
if I turned back then, so I knocked as 
he had directed, and the wicket thing 
slid back and there was the ugliest Chi- 
nese face I have ever seen. Little, wiz- 
ened-up chap, with a greenish light shin- 
ing on him which didn’t improve him, 
and battle, murder and sudden death in 
both eyes. But at that I guess he was 
more frightened at seeing me than I was 
of him. 

“*Shen mo dung hss, he started to 
jabber at me, but I shut him off as 
though I had been accustomed to going 
into joss houses all my life, and mo- 
tioned to him to open the door, 

““Dijan go chu rang o dzou!’ I told 
him, and gave him the Tong sign, and 
that seemed to floor him entirely. Any- 
way, the door clicked and I stepped in, 
and then it clicked behind me—and be- 
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lieve me, it clicked a whole lot louder 
the second time! 

“Well, there I was again, and noth- 
ing to do but follow him down the pas- 
sage under the green lights. We turned 
a lot of corners, and every time we 
turned one there was a new Chinaman 
in front of me! Yes, sir, I don’t know 
how they did it, I couldn’t see any re- 
cesses in the wall or trapdoors or any- 
thing, but, each time, one Chinaman had 
vanished and there was a new one in 
his place. It was a darn good trick. 

“*Ni na ls chu?’—each one asked me 
where I was going, and I gave him the 
Tong sign and we went on. Heaven 
knows, I’d no idea where I was going! 

“We stopped in front of an iron door, 
finally, with the Tong symbol painted on 
it, and my guide turned away without a 
word and left me. But I knew I wasn’t 
alone, you bet. I could feel them on all 
sides, looking at me. I got kind of 
fussed for a moment, then I remembered 
Huang Fo and took off my coat and 
rolled up my shirt sleeve so they could 
see the Tong mark on my arm. Then 
a gong clanged somewhere and the 
door opened and I went in as brash as 
you please. And the door went zam be- 
hind me. 

“*It is a Tong brother come before 
his brothers.’ I spilled as much of the 
formula as I could remember, and after 
they had chattered over it for a moment 
we got quite clubby. I asked for the 
chap who knew about the stuff, and 
everything was going beautifully, when 
suddenly I heard the most awful up- 
roar.” 

Yes, it was a typical Conway adven- 
ture, just what I had been expecting, all 
for the sake of a case full of junk— 
black night in a Chinese river port, a 
maze of little, crooked alleys, and a loop- 
holed doorway in a blank wall. Then 
those mysterious passages under the 
green lights with the changing China- 
men, a moment or two of precarious 
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security in the Tong room, followed by 
the sudden upheaval of the raid. All the 
fury of a Tong war let loose, just when 
“everything was going beautifully,” and 
the place filled with smoke and scuttling 
figures, and the sound of splintering 
woodwork. It made a very hair-raising 
story, one of Giles Conway’s best—at 
least, I imagine so. 

The fact is, it dawned on me all of a 
sudden that I wasn’t listening to him at 
all. 

I was thinking about that letter from 
Barbara. 

I couldn’t help it. I tried to listen to 
Giles—he was saying something very 
graphic about twisting a man’s arm 
which had come through a break in the 
door, feeling for the lock, “until his el- 
bow joint crunched,” but as I looked 
at him, sitting heavily in the chair like 
a sack, the only thing I saw was Barbara, 
Barbara Conway, in the parlor up at 
Suffield, the day she told me she was 
going to marry the English chap, 

It was in the fall. We had been out 
tramping along the blazing hills, and the 
firelight on Barbara was a hovering ca- 
ress in the darkening room. She is a 
rather plain-looking girl, large-eyed, 
with a big-mouthed smile just like her 
brother’s. The same complexion, too, 
but her hair is black. And the same 
great, flat feet! Everything about Bar- 
bara is big. 

“I’m going to marry Godfrey Loring,” 
she told me, without any holding back of 
the words. 

I don’t know what I said. 
didn’t say anything. 


Maybe I 
But something of 
the disaster to my soul must have shown 
in my face. 

“Good grief, don’t take it like that!” 


she said to me. “I thought you knew.” 
“No, I—I didn’t know,” I stam- 

mered. “I guess I—I thought—l’ve al- 

ways taken it for granted 
“Taken what for granted ?” 
“Nothing. Congratulations. 


I hope 
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you'll be very happy. Loring’s a splen- 
did chap.” 

“Thanks,” she replied, and then she 
uttered one of those Conway chuckles 
that you can never quite fathom. “You 
go through life taking things for 
granted, don’t you?’ she asked me, and 


just for a second I sat staring across the _ 


hearth into Barbara’s eyes, brown eyes 
shining in the glow of the flames like 
October pools filled with fallen leaves— 
staring silently, for Barbara had said all 
there was to say. 

I haven’t seen her since that day. I 
was away when she went over to Eng- 
land to marry Loring during his leave, 
and then they went out to Uganda. Of 
course, she never writes to me, and after 
a while she stopped writing to Giles. I 
know they quarreled about me, but it’s 
useless writing to Giles anyway, because 
letters never reach him until they’re six 
months old and he never bothers to an- 
swer them. 

I know she lives near a place called 
Eadibek, and there are flamingos in her 
garden—somebody told me that—and 
you go through Mombasa and Nairobi 
to get to it. I’ve often leoked at Uganda 
on the map. It says the population is 
three million, three hundred and eighteen 
thousand, two hundred and seventy-one, 
of whom eight hundred and forty-seven 
are Europeans. They export cotton and 
rubber and ivory. Area, a hundred and 
ten thousand square miles. It’s that 
sort of place. 

“Pretty tight corner,” I heard Giles 
- say. “Three of them after me, and all 
I had was a chair rung.” 

Barbara had been in a pretty tight 
corner herself during the war. Godfrey 
Loring joined up with the Uganda Rifles 
and went down into the Tanganyika 
country. He wanted Barbara to go to 
Mombasa, but she wouldn’t leave the 
school and dispensary she was running 
up there for the Buganda. The Lor- 
ings have no children. A chap from the 
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South African contingent told me a little 
about it one night in Paris. He had no 
idea that I knew her. . 

“Awfully jolly countrywoman of 
yours,” he said. “Mrs. Godfrey Loring, 
up Eadibek way. We rode in without a 
minute to spare to save her from the 
natives, 1 was with Cronje then. Tight 
squeak I can tell you.” 

It seems the Buganda got a bee in 
their bonnets that all the white men were 
killing each other and that the time was 
ripe for, an Africa-for-the-Africans 
movement. Barbara and her staff, 
mostly women of course, were besieged 
for two days and three nights by a howl- 
ing mob of natives until Cronje’s outfit 
turned up. He was the son of the Boer- 
war Cronje. He'd been fussing around 
at the head of a volunteer force, sup- 
porting the Belgians over in the Congo 
district, and a faithful runner got 
through to him with the news. As it 


was, he only got there just in time to do 
a Relief of Lucknow as the natives were 
going over the stockade. 

“We found Mrs, Loring in the com- 
pound armed with a frying pan,’ my 
springbok told me. 


oe 


So glad you’ve come,’ she said, ‘We 
were just about done. What’s the news 
down Tanganyika way? I think her 
husband was down there. Dashed fine 
woman !” 

Giles was still. talking. 

“Well, sir,” he was saying, “I had to 
get out of there. I knew I’d never make 
it out of the window. My only chance 
was the trapdoor.” , 

And then I did an extraordinary 
thing. I interrupted Giles Conway, right 
in the middle of his best Chinese story. 

“Shucks!” I heard myself exclaim. 
“That’s all right. You were fighting off 
three of them with a chair rung. All 
she had when they found her was a 
frying pan against hundreds of them.” 

“Huh?” he grunted. 

“And besides,” I went on, “it was a 
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different proposition. She hadn’t gone 
out looking for trouble. Of course, she 
might have gone down to Mombasa, but 
I guess she thought it was her duty to 
stay. Nothing dare-devil about it, just 
plain, everyday nerve.” 

“Say, what are you talking about?” 
he asked me. 

“T mean you didn’t really have to go 
into that Tong place out there in China, 
just for a lot of antique junk. * You 
could have gotten it some other way. 
And if you got mixed up in a Tong 
war it was your own fault. Now with 
her it was a case of £ 

“Look here,” Giles rumbled at me like 
an angry earthquake. “You gone nutty 
or something? Who’s talking about 
China or antiques? I was in Ah Fung’s 
place down in Chinatown, here in New 
York, looking over some liquor he had, 
and the cops raided the place. Guess 
you haven’t been listening.” 

I didn’t attempt to apologize. 
sat and frowned at him, and he sat and 
frowned back. Giles Conway doesn’t 
like having his: stories spoiled, but then 
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neither do 1. You expect something bet- 
ter from him than an ordinary boot- 
legging yarn, and | certainly had meant 
to listen. 

“You're always taking things for 
granted, aren’t you?” he grumbled, and 
we scowled at each other some more. 

“Frying pan!” he chuckled after a 
while. “That was a pretty nervy thing. 
I was going to tell you what she said 
about it, but if you've heard already 
there’s no use. I suppose you know all 
the rest, too?” 

“T’ve not had a letter from Barbara,” 
I reminded him. 

“Well, you’d better read this one, 
then,” he remarked, and tossed it over 
to me and went to bed. 

So I sat up alone, in front of the fire- 
place, and read the letter from Barbara. 

And to-morrow Giles Cohway and I 
are going to Gibraltar, for Barbara is 
coming home after turning over her 
school. You see, Godfrey Loring died 
of malaria nearly a year ago, poor chap. 

3ut I’m not taking anything for 
granted this time! 
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The Comedy Blues 


HAT with the pleasant weather 
W coming on, and the sap stir- 
ring, and one thing and an- 
other, nobody wants to pay three dol- 
lars to have an evening of heavy think- 
ing. All the members of the I-Go-To- 
the -Theater -To- Be -Amused -Goodness- 
Knows - There’s - Enough - Trouble-In- 
This-World Club come out in full force 
as soon as the weather listens to reason, 
and gets bearably warm. Therefore, 
when April starts laughing her golden 
laughter and, the moment after, blowing 
her girlish hurricanes, all the pent-up 
farces and comedies and musical shows 
burst forth all over the theatrical dis- 
trict. I don’t see how you could want 
a prettier illustration of the law of de- 
mand and supply. 

Of course, as is only understandable, 
there is an idea, and a worthy one, back 
of bringing out all these light little trifles 
in the gracious springtide. The idea is 
to start them off nice and early, and then 
they will go gayly on all through the 
summer. It would work out perfectly 
splendidly, too, save that there is one 
slight drawback to the plan this season. 
It just happens that most of them are 
curiously terrible little entertainments. 

For I cannot come to you with laugh- 
ter on my lips and blossoms in my out- 
stretched hands, heralding the birth of 
the latest litter of plays. The best that 


I can do for them is to throw a little 
rue around, drop an appropriate tear or 
possibly two, and break the news to you 
as quietly and quickly as it can be done 
and still fill the allotted space. 

Perhaps it would be only kind to get 
the worst over at the very beginning 
and start right off with a few words on 
“Lady Bug.” This poor little thing by 
Frances Nordstrom was taken from us 
before it had its eyes fairly open. It 
ran for a grand total of four perform- 
ances, which record makes it a formid- 
able contender for the 1922 crown of 
wild raspberries. By a startling coinci- 
dence, the run of the piece was just 
exactly four performances too long. 
What a small world this is, after all! 

Under the title, on the program, was 
printed the explanatory line “Just a 
Farce,” which was evidently an unfortu- 
nate typographical error. “Just a Mess” 
was what was obviously intended. 

I don’t know how you feel about it, 
but it seems to me that the dullest of 
all dull entertainments is a bad farce. 
There is an element of bitter pathos 
about it which is almost too much to 
be borne by the tender-hearted among 
the audience. There is something little 
short of horrible in seeing hard-working 
actors dashing on and off the stage, in 
seeing farcical butlers, and farcical 
maids, and farcical husbands named 
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“Toodles” disporting themselves with 
desperate comicality, and waiting, with 
a hunted look in their eyes, for the 
laughs that never come. 

Actors seem to work so much harder 
over a farce than they do over any 
other form of drama. There was 
enough emotional energy lavished on 
“Lady Bug” by the cast, to have kept 
six road companies of “The Jest” going 
for the next twenty years. 

“Lady Bug,” so its advance notices 
stated, dealt, and pretty caustically, too, 
with fads and reforms—and as there 
are so many of both floating about these 
days, the notices hinted that the farce 
was just about as apropos as anything 
you ever saw in your life. But it devel- 
oped that the fads and reforms at which 
Miss Nordstrom took so apt a crack 
were prison reform and New Thought. 
The author must be, really, about the 
only one who thought there was still a 
hearty laugh left in those two. Even 


the comic weeklies are practically all 


through with them. 

Mr. Johns Cumberland, the greatest 
bedstead virtuoso of our time, stepped 
out of his beaten path, and, in “Lady 
Bug,” appeared in a farce without so 
much as a single—or a double, for that 
matter—bed in it. After seeing it, the 
only advice one can give Mr. Cumber- 
land is to get right back to bed again. 

“The Goldfish” is also a farce, for 
part of its course, anyway. But then 
it would be difficult to think up any 
form of theatrical entertainment that 
“The Goldfish” does not introduce at 
some time during its three acts. Com- 
edy, farce, satire, and sentimental drama 
all are there. If the management would 
just bring in a flock of trained seals, a 
sister act, and the News of the Week, 
you wouldn’t want a better vaudeville 
show tor your money. 

Gladys Unger, who made the play 
over from the French, has fixed it all 
up so that its own authors would never 
recognize it if they were to meet it ia 


Ainslee’s 


broad daylight. They do say that its 
name was once the appropriate French 
for “A School for Cocottes,” and it 
showed the upward advance of a young 
Parisienne, lover by lover. Well, yoy 
know how it is—here school is over, 
and you'll be wanting to take the kiddies 
to the theater, and the folks will be com- 
ing down from up home and expecting 
to take in some shows, and so it was 
thought best to have the heroine of “The 
Goldfish” marry each of the gentlemen 
who came into her life and made things 
pleasant for her. Indeed, at one stage 
of its development, there were plans 
made to call the comedy “Her Three 
Husbands” just to show the public that 
everything was perfectly aboveboard, 
even if it was a translation from the 
French. 

The last act, too, has been furbished 
up a bit, so that now it drives home that 
splendid old moral that there is nothing 
to a life of luxury after all. Our hero- 
ine, having married herself steadily up 
until she is occupying a Park Avenue 
apartment and speaking with a markedly 
Ritz accent, suddenly sees the hollow- 
ness of it all, and returns to her first 
husband and those glorious days of pov- 
erty that were hers in the first act. She 
even runs so true to form that she puis 
on the shabby little frock in which she 
went away from him. It will be a big 
day for the drama when some radical 
heroine will give to the Salvation Army 
the shabby little frock that she used to 
wear in those dear, carefree days of the 
first act. 

And while they were changing the 
drama, those interested in it did all they 
could to insure its success. FEvery time 
the play seemed to be in danger of get- 
ting into anybody’s way, they just 
checked it in the cloakroom for a time, 
and introduced a specialty act. 

There was a particularly snappy op- 
portunity in the second act, where tli 
heroine is being given a lesson in de- 
portment at the opera. The manage- 
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ment caused a folding opera box, real- 
istically gilded and outlined with plush, 
to be brought. on by a boy in buttons, 
especially added to the cast, and had 
the actors sit in it during the highly 
comic interlude which has been made of 
the lesson in manners. If you could get 
the amateur rights to this bit, it would 
make an ideal skit for the next enter- 
tainment your church gives in the Sun- 
day-school assembly room. You might 
call it “Mrs. G. Whatte Money-Bagges 
at the Uproar.” 

Marjorie Rambeau, the star of “The 
Goldfish,” is so soothingly easy’ to look 
at that it is always difficult not to rate 
her as a better actress than she really 
is—a trifle involved, perhaps, but a 
statement that history has always borne 
out. In the second act, where the hero- 
ine has progressed as far in the social 
scale as a Riverside Drive domicile, she 
proves to be a decidedly engaging co- 
médienne—nothing subtle, you know, 
just good, hearty fun. 

She does as much as any human be- 
ing could with the incredible last act, 
which, after all, is pitifully little; but 
as the rough little ex-shopgirl of the 
first act, she seems rather out of the 
picture. Perhaps it is the too careful 
“vouse,” “dese,” “dose,” and “t’ought” 
of her dialect that take away any sug- 
gestion of realism. It is in this act, 
by the way, that the heroine is shown 
married to a young song plugger who 
earns thirty-five dollars a week. On 
this they run an apartment, a colored 
maid, and a set of green silk pajamas 
for Miss Rambeau’ This provides, for 
many, the big laugh of the piece. 

“The Hindu,” they do bruit about, is 
one of the hits of the times. “Why?” 
is about the only comeback to the state- 
ment. I am probably the most easily 
thrilled member of any known audience; 
even the oldest melodramatic devices 
take immediate effect on my spine. Let 
the United States cavalry dash up at 
the appropriate moment, let the terror- 
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stricken heroine discover that the room 
is locked from the outside, even let a 
door swing slowly and silently ajar, and 
those about me have to unite in holding 
me in my seat. 

The mention of Scotland Yard on the 
stage drives me little short of wild with 
excitement, and a suave and villainous 
Indian prince is almost too thrilling a 
sight for me to look upon and still live. 
It would really be a good stroke of 
business for the managers of mystery 
melodramas to pay me to come around 
and go into my usual convulsions of 
terror over their shows. But ‘even I, 
in my abysmal simplicity, couldn’t get 
the least worked up over “The Hindu.” 

Maybe the trouble was that I had 
seen “The Green Goddess” only last 
year. And after “The Green Goddess,” 
plays in which the beautiful English 
girl is trapped in the rajah’s palace will 
all seem a bit lukewarm, though I feel 
that one would be well within the 
bounds of fairness to say that “The 
Hindu” would be pretty fairly tepid 
even if “The Green Goddess” had never 
been produced. 

There is much trick scenery with sin- 
ister red lights; Miss Sydney Shields, 
as the heroine, speaks every word just 
as distinctly as you could wish, regis- 
ters terror so that nobody in the house 
could miss it, and wears some interest- 
ingly unattractive gowns; and Walker 
Whiteside is one of the suavest rajahs 
that anybody could-ask for—what, by 
the way, do you suppose would happen 
to an author who created an Indian 
prince who was moderately rough man- 
nered? ~-Would a bolt from heaven 
immediately destroy him, and would he 
be promptly cast out of the Authors’ 
League, in the order named? There 
would be no small thrill—or, if you 
could stand blunt speaking, there would 
be a big thrill—in seeing somebody try 
it some time. But, anyway, what I 
started to say, as you have doubtless 
gathered, is that, despite all this, “The 
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Hindu” manages to" remain a curiously 
unexciting melodrama. 

3y this time, we have come around 
to the musical divertisements of the 
month. The largest of these is “Make 
It Snappy,” which has Eddie Cantor 
as its star, and takes place at the Win- 
ter Garden. I was never one of those 
who stood up and took off their hats 
when Eddie Cantor passed by. I could 
hear his name mentioned without going 
off in gales of reminiscent laughter. In 
fact, I could even hold myself in pretty 
well while he was performing on the 
stage before my very eyes. But in 
“Make It Snappy” I laughed at him 
until those about me began looking 
coldly in my direction. Now, I suppose 


I shall have to make a house-to-house 
canvass, taking back all the things that 
I have been saying about him since he 
first appeared in the “Follies.” 

It may be that I was never before 
able to appreciate talent, or it may be 


—and it’s only natural that I like to 
think thjs way—that Eddie Cantor was 
never quite so funny before. He ap- 
pears, until late in the evening, with- 
out his burnt-cork make-up, mournful 
of face, and surprisingly free from the 
assurance that used to be his. He works 
like a Trojan—there is something so 
classic about the old similes—they lend 
style to one’s writing—and most of his 
scenes are worth the effort he puts into 
them. His songs, unfortunately, are 
not. I do hope somebody finds him a 
few better ones. 

It seems as if Eddie Cantor must 
have written his own scenes and his 
own lines, when you compare them with 
what Harold Atteridge has done for 
he rest of the show. The remainder is 
in the accustomed Winter Garden vein. 
There is one song in which the chorus 
ladies appear as flowers in a basket, and 
there is one number in which a khaki- 
clad tenor renders “I Learned About 
Women From ’Er,” while show girls 
dressed as the respective young ladies 
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of ithe poem wabble seductively in a 
large frame in back of him. There is 
also a song called “The Humoresqui- 
mos,” in which the chorus, dressed in 
the Winter Garden idea of Arctic Circle 
costumes, hurl Eskimo pies at the audi- 
ence. The words of the chorus give 
Miss Tot Qualters, who sings them, a 
chance to pronounce it “Ar’tic.” 

Then there is a Miss Lilian Fitz- 
gerald who announces, in song, that she 
is Marcelle of the Boulevards, and that 
she simply cannot keep the admiring 
inhabitants of Paris from following her 
in droves wherever she goes. Though 
one studies her conscientiously, one can- 
not discover any reason why Parisians 
should behave in this manner. From 
there she drifts into a monologue begin- 
ning with a great deal of singularly rapid 
stage French, ‘and ending, after a very 
long time and several uniquely dull dia- 
lect imitations, in the cry of a cat. 

There is also Miss Nan Halperin, who 
has a song about “Cheeky Kiki,” and 
a costume like that worn by Lenore 
Ulric, in which she looks so startling!y 
unlike Miss Ulric that it quite takes 
your breath away. She later appears 
in a costume like one worn by Doris 
Keane in “The Czarina,” rendering an 
appropriate song, and again the lack of 
resemblance is little short of amazing. 
She has another song, only one of too 
many, in which she coyly announces 
herself to be just a baby flapper, and 
still another in which she is an old-fash- 
ioned girl. In the confusion caused by 
this display of versatility, I cannot re- 
call in just which of her numbers Miss 
Halperin sings a lyric where “decade” 
is accented on its last syllable, so that 
it can be rhymed with “afraid.” T know 
it isn’t in the Czarina song, because that 
includes the lines: 

He was the only man I ever loved; 
It just seems like he was sent from heaven 
above. 

And that, you see, is all that could 
possibly be crowded into one chorus. 













The other musical show was once 
“Maggie Pepper,’ when it was a non- 
musical comedy and Rose Stahl played 
in it. Now it has been done over, its 
name daringly changed to “Letty Pep- 
per,” and the long and likable Charlotte 
Greenwood is its star. You know the 
moment Miss Greenwood comes on the 
stage that here is somebody you are 
going to rate among your favorite ac- 
tresses, and so you feel much worse 
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than you otherwise would when you see 
what an excessively dull entertainment 
she has surrounded herself with. Only 
the fact that she seems to know just 
as well as you do what poisonous 
lines she has to utter, and _ that 
she deftly makes fun of each one, 
just as a littke joke between you and 
her, as she says it, keeps you from 
bursting into tears all over the nice, neat 
Vanderbilt Theater. 
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HE Signorina L. P. Castelvecchio, professor of Italian in Birmingham Uni- 

versity, Birmingham, England, who came to the United States to attend 

the international conference of university women in Washington, is one of the 

few foreign visitors who has no criticism for our manners and morals. Sur- 

prisingly enough, she has really nice things to say about us—and she does not 
hesitate to say them. } 

“I find Americans most charming,” she declared, and, again unlike most of 

our visitors, who think they “know” America from a cursory glance at New 

York, she goes on to say: “One cannot understand America by crossing it, any 

more than one can understand Italy by a short visit to Rome. One must know 


all about the people.” 


HE attractive Kurdish women in Persia have their own method of keeping 
their husbands monogamous. If they have reason to think that Mr. Hus- 
band is looking around for another mate, they take matters into their own hands 
by threatening to murder Number Two—or otherwise disturb the family peace. 
And the Kurdish husband, having doubtless had experience with the latter fear- 
some-sounding threat, decides to let well enough alone? 


ay 


OTWITHSTANDING the admonitions of business men, who measure the 

depth of the feminine brain by the length of its enveloping tresses, an average 
of two thousand five hundred women have their hair bobbed daily in Chicago. 
Subdebs, debs, matrons, and grandmothers alike defy the judgment of Jove! 


ay 


O, ho! Yo, ho!—and a lady treasure hunter!’ Miss Jane Sands headed a 

treasure-hunting expedition which recently left Costa Rica in an attempt 

to recover the gold which the pirate Morgan is supposed to have buried on Cocos 
Island in 1820. Enter—another kind of gold digger! 








Talks With 
HESE wild young people” have for some 


T time now come in for special notice— 
from their elders, from the public press, and 
perhaps most of all from themselves. For 
certain it is that they enjoy the distinction 
of the vogue which they have created. With- 
out contending for the right or wrong of 
the so-called “flapper evil” one can’t but 
admit that like every other fad or fashion 
that has ever existed, this particular one has 
been allowed, in many cases, to degenerate 
into many practices as haphazard as they 
are distasteful. 

And just as the flapper manifestation it- 
self very quickly found its way into the fic- 
tion of the day, so its abuse also has become 
part of the day's reading. So that we're 
apt to take for granted a short story or even 
a full-length novel lavishly soaked with 
gin and orange juice, and lilting in the flap- 
per vernacular. And whether we are fully 
aware of it or not, we are by way of being 
bored. 


F‘ JR this reason the novelette scheduled for 


the August AINSLEE’s is particularly re- 
freshing. It is the tale of real young people 
of the preseut day, smart, wealthy, adventure- 
some, sportsmanlike, yet in no sense dis- 
gusting. Arthur Tuckerman’s new novel, 
“Breath of Life,” is unique, to our minds, 
first of all, because it tells a vital story. But 
secondly, because it tells that story unspar- 
ingly, yet wholesomely, with all the real\emo- 
tions, the sincere cravings, which all clean 
youth experiences. Without eavoiding nor 
yet glozing over the tawdrier influences which 
are to-day making and breaking young people, 
yet never once playing to the galleries with 
cheap devices, this novelist, himself young, 
tells a vital, stirring tale of the quest by a 
young man for glamour, for emotional sat- 
isfaction. That glamour, though he knows 
it not at the beginning, is to include for him 
giddily painted political intrigue, 
haunting, mysterious women, men in the serv- 
ice their countries, with one devotion 
uppermost in their minds. Out of it all he 
comes finally; back to the life—and ‘to the 
girl—which had known him earlier. “Breath 


towns, 


of 


of Life” is one of the realest, most gripping, * 


stories of present-day life that we have read. 
We commend it to you 
while. 


as a novel worth 


Ainslee’s Readers © 


HE August number brings you also an- 
other big thing in the way of a ncvel, 


In it appears the first installment of Burton . 


E. Stevenson’s latest book. It is called “The 
Kingmakers” and it is, we promise you, as’ 
stupendous an achievement in fiction as you 
will be apt to meet with in the next few 
months. Reviewing history even casually, it 
is almost amazing to note in how many in- 
stances the accomplishment of great deeds, 
the precipitation of wars, the making of new 
eras have been attended, somewhere in the 
background, by some big man’s interest in, or 
consuming love for, some woman, however 
obscure or dazzling. You may argue that 
it is mere curious coincidence, the one event 
in no way related to the other. Listen, then, 
while Mr. Stevenson unfolds his remarkable 
story about an American newspaper man so- 
journing in a small European kingdom, about 
a countess and a morganatic wife, and a 
wealthy American family traveling abroad. 
If you like really intricate plot in a story, 
intrigue, gripping love interest, colorful lo- 
cale, “The Kingmakers” is especially your 
story. Watch for the first generous install- 
ment of it in the next, the August number, 
of AINSLEE’S. 


-— far-off Spain comes a delightful 
letter in appreciation of ArNs.er’s. It 
says in part: 

The serial of Meade Minnigerode, “Hello, 
Marcia!” was refreshingly American in the 
present post-war output imitative sala- 
ciousness in the approved London literary 
manner now affected by many young Amer- 
ican literary aspirants Sefore the war 
America was well on the way toward evolv- 
ing a literature of its own, but now there 
seem to in the fiction world few happy 
mediums between the prolific O. Henry type 
and the Moore-cum-Victoria Cross 
inanities. Doubtless, all the sweet girl grad- 
uates—if such creatures any longer exist—, 
will be trying their fountain pens in pro- 
ducing the precocious, pert, and poisonous. 
And, after all, only a Frenchman, and a De 
Maupassant, can write of the indecent de- 
cently. Fancy a generation of English 
writers on both sides of the Atlantic flood- 
ing the world with seemingly bad transla- 
tions of Paul de Kock! Accept my best thanks 
for a periodical that always refreshes, and 
never bores, and which is at all times Amer- 
ican ! 
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markable new plan fostered by 


noted educators 


ETOULD you like to own a won- 
derful player-piano—a genuine 
9, supreme in musical centers 
out the world? 
You can, regardless of how mod- 
your circumstances, or how 
y you must watch expenses. 
An amazing new plan of pricing 
financing which has just been 
teted. A plan backed by a world- 
musical institution,and fostered 
eminent authorities and educators 
a nation-wide movement to place 
music in every American home. 
The coupon below brings confiden- 
information by return mail. It 
anew era. An era which puts 
of moderate means on the 


and authorities 


footing formerly restricted to the 
financially prominent. 


The Object Is This: 


The plan is educational in purpose. 
Its object is to give a// children — 
rich and poor alike—the benefit of 
association with the refining influence 
of correctly rendered music. The in- 
valuable association which means so 
much in later social and business life. 
Also to provide home entertain- 
ment for the older children. For the 
growing boys and girls whom the dan- 
gerous influences of the outside world 
are constantly calling away from the 
refining influences of the home. 


PLAYER PIANO 
Made 


by 
HALLET & DAVIS 
Established 1839 


Please mention this magazine when 





The Virtuolo may be obtained 
in various instruments, 
as follows: 


. $495 
595 
685 


Home Companion Virtuolo.. 

Colonial Virtuolo in Gwe 
Piano .. 

Petite Virteolo in Halleta Davis 
(4 ft. 4 in. high) 

Puritan Virtuolo in Hallet & 
Davis (full size) 

The Reproducing Virtuolo in 
Hallet & Davis Grand, on 
which may be played exact re- 
productions of world famous 


750 














An Absolutely NEW Idea 


The plan is new. It is propounded 
from a new idea. It embodies a unique 
plan of manufacturing and financing. 
And places the heretofore ‘‘unat- 
tainable’’ player- piano within the 
reach of every home. 

It throws a new light entirely on 
the matter of obtaining musical en- 
vironment. It has been carefully 
evolved by experts. It meets the in- 
dividual requirements of every fam- 
ily of every status and condition. It 
is made possible only by the world 
spread manufacturing capacity, and 
powerful financial position of the 
Hallet & Davis Company. 

All parents are urged to get the 
facts, without delay. They are con- 
fidential. They will amaze you. To 
obtain them quickly, detach and mail 
the coupon below. 
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HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO., | 
146 Boylston St, Boston. Mass. 
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Virtuolo 
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maintains his store at considerable expense. He 
must pay for help, rent and lighting. He carries 
many articles that you would never dream of 
ordering direct from manufacturers, and is, there- 
fore, of great service when you need a newspaper, 
a cigar, or a box of stationery. Then whiy not give 
him all of your custom and so help make his busi- 
ness profitable? Tell him to show you samples 
of Ainslee’s, Popular, Love Story, People’s Story, 
Top-Notch, Detective Story and Picture-Play 
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Suppose You W. 
to Break Into the 


Movies 








The question you ask yourself jg: 
“Just what are my chances? It doesn't 
help me very much to read about how 
Mary Pickford and Charlie Chaplig 
got their start—what I want to know 
is, ought J to try to break in? Haye 
I the qualifications? And if so, just 
how ought I to go about it to begin?” 


We have prepared a book that am 
swers those questions definitely, and 
authoritatively. It is made up of arti- 
cles that have appeared from time 
to time in PrctTuRE-PLAY MAGAzInNE, 
each one of which was the result of 
painstaking investigation by a writer 
who is a specialist and who knows his 
or her subject. Nowhere else can you 
find set forth as completely, clearly, 
and frankly the real facts about get- 
ting into the movies, particularly im 
regard to your own particular case, 
The book is called 


“Your Chance as a 
Screen Actor” 


It contains ninety-six pages of it 
formation, by which you will be able 
definitely to decide whether or not the 
screen is to be your profession. 


This book is only 20 cents a copy. 


To procure one, address the book 
department, 
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Before you buy any car at 
any price see the- Earl. 
Ride in it. Drive it your- 
self. Then you will under- 
stand why Earl owners say 
that to get such a wonder- 
ful automobile at $1095 is 
little short of amazing. In 
appearance, comfort and 
all-around performance no 
other car in the same price 
range can begin to compare 
with the Earl. 


Big opportunity for sales- 
men in making connections 
with our distributors and 
dealers. Write if inter- 
ested. Perhaps we can lo- 
cate you in territory where 
you would like to operate. 
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He Starts at 
$5,200 a Year 


One hundred dollars a week!—And only a few 
years ago his weekly wage was less than $30. Didn't 
dream he could do it when he first took up the study 
of Higher Accounting under the LaSalle Problem 
Method; but he just couldn't Ae/p getting ahead— 
80 he wrote—because he found it the most interest- 
ing thing he ever tackled. 

Knew nothing about bookkeeping, but LaSalle 
quickly gave him the necessary foundation. Then, 
step by step, he was trained in the practical work 
of Cost Accounting, Auditing, Business Law, Or 
ganization, Management, Finance, Income Tax 
Procedure—mot theore tically, mind you, but by 
the solving of actual problems lifted bodily from 
business life. As a result, he sits as Auditor at a 
big mahogany desk and commands a salary of 
$5,200 a year. 


His Chance is Yours! 


Typical, this man’s experience, of that of thou- 
sands of ambitious men who have found their path 
to success in the LaSalle Problem Method, Dur- 
ing three months’ time, 1,089 LaSalle me mbers 
wrote to the University telling of the ‘raises’ * they 
got as aresult of their training. Zhe average in- 
crease per man was 56 per cent. 

[These men were not unusual; they had no “pull” 

“luck;” they got their start by signing just such 
a ‘ittle coupon as appears directly below this text. 
Mark that coupon, sign and mail today—and get 
the facts. Remember, the cost of LaSalle training 
is small and can be covered in easy monthly pay- 
ments, if you so desire. The decision that you make 
this moment is is important. Mail the coupon now. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 765-HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information 
regarding the course and service I have marked 
with an & below. Also a copy of your book, “Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One.’ 


0 Higher Accountancy 


Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Certified Public Accountants,Cost Accountants,etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalle is the ~ — business training institution 
in the world, It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here; 
OBusiness Management OBanking jend Finance 

Sales: Modern Foremanshi 
Otreffic Management | Production Methods 
d (Personnel and Employ- 
Station Management ment Management 
Law— Degree of LLB. CExpert Bookkeeping 

, OBusiness English a 








Oc 
O Effective Speaking 
” Modern Business Corre: Sttective Sroaning 
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The Call of the Sea 


A Little Sermon and Some 
Observations 


E know that the call of the sea is irresistible to those who have 
braved its dangers and have felt its surging, ever restless power. 
Biologists give many illustrations of what.they call atavism, or rever- 
sion to type, but we know of no clearer or better one than that which 
is invariably given by the descendants of seafarers who apparently 
seek maritime vocations by instinct. 


O weakling’s paradise is the sea. Those who follow it love it be- 
cause it is fascinatingly elemental. Nowhere, not even on the 
mountaintop can a man get nearer his Creator, than at sea. Nowhere 
does he feel the tremendous power and intelligence of the All Wise 
so keenly as he does out of sight of land, upon the breast of old 
mother ocean. 


S it any wonder, then, that Sea Stortes MAGAZINE which is dedicated 
to the adventures of those who go down to the sea in ships, is in 
demand as no other new magazine has ever been? Is it any wonder, 
considering the type of men our stories must depict, that SrA SToRIES 
MAGAZINE is interesting to every red-blooded human being who likes to 
feel the thrill of hazardous adventure—clean, decent, and invigorating ? 


READ Sea Stories MAGAZINI You will vote it one of the best, 


if not the very best investment you ever made in reading matter 


Price 15 cents Published monthly 
$1.50 per year by subscription 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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You Needn't 4 


he Secret 
Tell the 
 metate your graying hair with Mary ) 


T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer and no 
one will ever 
know. No 
streaks or 
freakish dis- 
coloration, noth- 
ing to wash or 
rub off. The re- 








stored color is 
even and per- 
fectly natural 


fail coupon 
today for free 
trial bottle and 
test on a single 
lock. Be sure 
to state exactly 
the color of 
your hair, En- 
close a lock if 
When convinced by wonderful 
results, get a full-sized bottle at drug- 
gist or direct. 
eucsssesoeseeseseeracsess™ 


MARY T, GOLDMAN 





possible. 














4 1394 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn, : 
: Please send me your FREE trial bottle g 
gj of Mary _T. Goldman’s Hair Color Re- g 
g Storer The natural color of my hair is Y 
§ jet black black ordark brown.... medium § 
: brown.... light brown, drab or auburn..... : 
as ' 
gj Name 1 
! ' 
§ Address + 
banennsesnseenesaseneueesns 








DIAMONDS 


For a Few Cents a Day 
ar Send No Money 


We will send you—upon your 
simple request — your choice of 
di amond bargains —the greatest in 
America! Do not send a penny in 
a ivance. When the ring come 
amineit. You are the judge 
it is not, without exception, 
eres st yalue you have ever 
seen,send it back —-at ourexpense! 
If you decide to keep it, it is yours 
—for a few cents a day. You 
may order direct from this adver- 
tisement if you wish. Don’t send 
acent. You do not risk a penny. 








Charge-Account Plan 


By ournew charge-account plan, 


— may pay for your choice of 

wundreds of pieces of exquisite 

jewelry in sums so smal! that you 

would never think of saving them. 

You are also guaranteed 8% 

—— dividends — and a 6% 
nus may be earned. 


Send for Bargain Book | 


Send your name and address to- | 
day for our new 128-page book, 
showing hundreds of unmatch- 
able diamond bargains. Sent 
\ absolutely free. It explains the 
dividend offer and bonus 


Write today to Dept.1928 


|JMIYON 6 CO, 


1 Maiden l mne, Ne w ork N.Y. 


ae 








aii 


Hose Supporters 


both hold and protect the 
thinnest gauze stockings. The 
Oblong All-Rubber Button 
clasp—an exclusive feature 
of the Velvet Grip—will not 
rip or tear the sheerest hosiery. 


Regardless of your manner of 
corseting, you will find it 
worth while to insist on having 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
on your favorite corset. 
Sold Everywhere 
GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON, Makers of 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 


for All the Family 
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ARN MONEY 
AT HOME 


you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare time 
writing show cards. oO canvassing or soliciting. 

Weinstruct you by our new simple Directograph sys- 

tem, pay you cash each week and guarantee you steady 

work. Write for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE 

73 Colborne Building foronto, Can. 















For all 
Kinds and Colors 
of Men's, Women’s 
and Children’s Shoes 






W4ittemoress 
Shoe Polishes 


re Superior 


WHITTEMORE BROS. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Makers of Gilt Edge; all col- 
ors of polishing pastes; 
yg White, Shuclean, 
an white bag 
powder for 
shoes. vo 
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The Black Star 


is well known to every reader of Detective 
Story Magazine, but does every reader of 
this magazine know that the first of his 
adventures have been published in book form, 
by Chelsea House, 79 Seventh Avenue? 


The book is called “THE BLACK STAR.” 
The author is JOHNSTON McCULLEY, 
and the price will surprise you, because 
it is only $1.00. 


We made it $1.00 because we wanted to 
get the maximum sale which so good a 
detective story deserves. 


Ask your bookseller to show you a copy. 
We feel certain that it holds more enter- 
tainment for you than anything else that a 
similar amount of money will buy. 


Postpaid, $1.00 





CHELSEA HOUSE 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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AUTO OWNERS WANTED 


To introduce the best automobile 
tires in the world. Made under 
our new and exclusive Internal 

Hydraulic Expansion Process 

that eliminates Blow-out — Stone- 

Bruise—Rim-Cut and enables us to 
}) sell our tires under a 


10,000 Mile Guarantee 


} We want an agent in every com- 
munity to use and introduce these 
wonderful tires at our astonishingly 
low prices to all motor car owners. 
Write for booklet describing this new 
process and cugieining our amazing 
introductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 
Pottstown, Pa. 


Dept.220—Chicago = San Francisco 


Big Band Catalog Sent FREE 


Anything you need for the band single | 
instrument or complete equipment. Used by 
rmy and Navy. Send for big catalog, liber- 

ally illustrated, fully descriptive. Mention 
what instrument interests you. Sold 

by leading music dealers every where 


7 LYON & HEALY 
PAYMENTS 57-83A Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO 


SP 
Dae 


You can earn $15 to $50 a week writing show 
cards in yas own home.—No canvassing.—/ 
itable profession easily and quickly 
ri ew simple graphic block system 
‘abil ty not necessary. We teach you 
en4 supply you with work—Distanuce yo 
‘ull particulars and booklet free, 
WILSON METHODS LIMITED— DEPT. H 


East Richmond, Toronto, Canada, 








Cheap ork or school and wee < ation ison a Ranger 
Styli 


Veycle. You can have your choice of 44 y 
colors and . 30 DAYS’ FREE “oe Express 
prepaid, Factory-to-Rider Prices 


y 
r t tten ; first ‘paym 

t quali at factor 7 prices, ezpreas prepaid, 

ar while and equi ment, low prices. Send 

nes wht 


business durect 


th makers. today for free 4 

€ ycle Compan tory pi ne marv a 

Me Dept B4, — iS cos payment terme 
DON'T SHOUT” 


san heas you with the MORLEY 
PHONE It isinvisible, weight- 
8, “comfort able, ine 
No metal, wires nor rubber 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write for Free Booklet 
containing testimonials 
users ali over the country. 
describes causes of deafness; 
tells how and why the MORL EY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold. 





THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 St., Phila, 





» Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 


True-Tone 


Saxophone Book Free fe Saxophone 


Tells when to use Sax- , Easiest of all wind instruments 
to play and one of the most beau- 
tiful. You can learn the scale 
in an hour’s practice and play 

pular music in a few weeks. 
ou can take your place in a 
band within 90 days, if you so 
desire. Unrivalled for home 
entertainment, church, lodge or 
school. In big demand for or- 

chestra dance music. The por 
rait above is of Donald Clark, 
Solsist with the famous Pau! White- 

man’s Orchestra. 
You may order any 
Free Trial Buescher Instrument 
; without paying one cent in advance, and try 
it sixdays in your own home, without oblige. 
tion. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to 
suit your convenience. Mention ‘the jastrement interested 
in and a complete catalog will be mailed fre 
BSUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT co. 

enpe annem By — he Band and Orchestra Instruments 

ELKHART, INDIANA 








Stop po a Truss 


TPART’S LAPAO - PADS 
years, a 
cis memes a ago 


sqaneote 

fon hold the distenced 

no A securely in place. 
No straps, buckies or epring 
attached—cannot slip, so 
sannot chafe orpress against 
he pubic bone, Thousands 
have successfully treated 
themselves at home without 
hindrance from work—most grand Prig, 








cases ed. 
elvet—easy to apply—inexpensive, Awarded 
rix. Process of yooovers J . 
matural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. 
prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely FREE 
Write name op pon and send TODAY. 


Plapao Co. 633 Stuart _— St. sai Mo. 


Name..-.....- _ 





DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I'was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years fy invisible Antiseptic Eas 
Drums restored my hearir ng and stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it for you They. are Foy Mega 
j-sanct be Sten whee wore “ffective when Deafness 
s caused by Catarrh or by pt ed, Partially or 
Wholly fies yed Natural Dr Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Cx on & ts.” In- 
ensive Write for Booklet and my sworn 
gtatement < f how I recovered my hearing. 


A. Q, LEONARD 
Suite 98, 70 5th Avenue - - New York City 


2. CARAT all-cash price $165.00. 49 
New low prices: 40° i my 
count. '4 carat, $49.00 
% carat, $147.00; 4 
Genuine sparkling 
blue-white diamonds 
now sold direct to you 
balance in J by DIAMOND IMPORT. |) 
10 month- 4 ERS on credit. 18 Kt. solid |} 
white gold ring included free. 
We guarantee to satisfy you or 
. 0 return your money. 30 days free 
trial! Order direct from advt. or write 
for 128-page bargain catalog, sent free. 


$1 000 000 and 43 years experience back our guarantees 


__BGUTTERSSONS ik! “Wi heS PSE : 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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MISS WINIFRED KIMBALL 
who won first prize of $10,000 


in the Chicago Daily 


be News scenario contest 


$10,000 reward for a 
Palmer student’s imagination 


HE first prize of $10,000 in 

the Chicago Daily News 
scenario contest was awarded to 
Miss Winifred Kimball, of Apa- 
lachicola, Florida. It is the big- 
gest prize ever offered for a sce- 
nario. 

The contest was open to every- 
body. Nearly 30,000 entered, 
many professional scenarists 
competing. Miss Kimball, an 
iumateur heretofore unknown to 
the screen, wrote “Broken 
Chains,” the scenario adjudged 
best. 

Miss Kimball is an enthusiastic 
student of the Palmer Course 
and Service. Of the Palmer 
Plan she writes: 


“There is something unique 
in the kindly interest that the 
Palmer institution evinces to- 
ward its students. I feel that 
much of my success is due to 
its practical instructions. I 
have advantaged greatly from 
the fundamental wisdom of its 
criticisms and teachings.” 


A second prize of $1,000 was 
won by Mrs. Anna Mezquida, of 
San Francisco, also a Palmer 
student. Seven other students 
of the Palmer Plan won $500 
prizes. 

Until the Palmer Photoplay 
Corporation discovered and de- 


veloped their gifts in its nation- 
wide search for screen imagina- 
tion, these prize winners were 
unknown to the motion picture 
industry. 

That search goes on and on. 
Through a questionnaire test 
which reveals creative imagina- 
tion if it exists, more hidden tal- 
ent will yet be uncovered: The 
test is offered free to you in this 
page. 

* * * 


This is the kind of story 
needs little elaboration. 
speak for themselves, The Chicago 
Daily News put its great influence 
and resources behind the motion 
picture industry, which desperately 
needs fresh imagination for 
narios. Thirty-one cash prizes 
amounting to $30,000 were offered. 
Thirty-thousand professional and 
amateur writers competed. Their 
manuscripts were identified to the 
judges not by author's name, but by 
number. 

The 


that 
The awards 


sce- 


judges—among whom were 
David Wark Griffith, the famous 
producer, Samuel Goldwyn, whose 
studios will produce the first prize 
scenario, Norma Talmadge and 
Charles Chaplin, screen stars, and 
Rupert Hughes, celebrated author 
and scenarist — selected “Broken 
Chains” as the best of the 30,000 


scenarios entered. 

To a southern girl who lives in a 
little village of 3,000 population, 
that selection meant a check for 
$10,000, and a career, 

To the Palmer Photoplay Corpo- 
ration, the incident is just one 


—— 





more gratifying record of q 
student's brillfant success, Palmer 


A public that makes its own 
scenarios 


In its issue of April 1, announcing, 
the prize winners, the Daily: Ney; 
quoted the judges as agreeing that 


“it proves beyond a } 
that the American pene 
supply its own art industry 
‘the movies,’ with plenty 4’ 
impressive plots drawn Troi 
real life.” 


That is the message which the Py). 
mer Photoplay Corporation emphs 


sizes in its nation-wide seareh fo 
creative imagination. As the 4 
credited agent of the motion pi 


ture industry for getting the storn 
without which production of gm 
tion pictures cannot go on, th» 
Palmer organization secks to eplis 
the country’s Imagination for th 
fascinating and well-paid professioy 
of scenario writing. Here, ip t» 
inspiring story told on this is 
proof that Imagination ex in 
unexpected places; evidence that | 
can be inspired to produce, an 
trained in the screen technique, by 
the Palmer Home Course and Serv. 
ice in photoplay writing. 





A free test of your imagination 


Imagination is the indispensab) 
gift of the scenarist. It exists in 
men and women who never stspect 
its presence. The problem of the 
motion picture industry is to dis 
cover it, and train it to serve th 
screen, 

By a remarkable questionnair 
the Palmer Photoplay Corporatio 


is enabled to test the imagipativ 
faculties of any person who will 
send for it and answer its ques 
tions. The test is free. rv 


sults of careful analysis by our Ex 
amining Board will be given yo 
We shall be frank. If your ques 
tionnaire indicates that you do no 
possess the gifts required for seten 
writing, we shall advise you t 
think no more of writing for th 
screen, But if you have those gifts 
we shall accept you, should you s 
elect, for enrollment in the Palme 
Course and Service. 

The opportunity is immense, th 


rewards are limitless Will yo 
take this free confidential test i 
your own home, and determio 


whether it is worth your while} 
try for the big things—as Mis 
Kimball did? 

The questionnaire will be sentt 
you promptly and without oblig 
tion, if you clip the coupon belor 
Do it now, before you forget. 





PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corperatin 
Dept. of Education, $.S.7, 124 W. 4th St., Los Angles Gi 


PLEASE send me, without cot 
or obligation on my a you 
questionnaire. I will answer 
the questions in it and peter 
it to you for analysis. If! 
ass the test, 1 am to rece 
Farther information about you 
Course and Service. 


Name 


Indicate Mr., Mrs., or Miss 


Address 








Copyright, 1922, Palmer Photowlay Corporation 
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Take a KODAK with you 


Kodak film in the yellow box, over 
the counter all over the world. 


astman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 




















The universal recognition of 
Victrola superiority confirms 
the judgment of the world’s 
greatest artists. The Victrola 
is their deliberate choice. 
That these artists make their 
Victor Records specially to 
play on the Victrola is the 
strongest recommendation any 
instrument could have. 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 


> 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 

This trademark and the trademarked 

word *‘Victrola’* identify all our products 

Look under the lid! Look on the label! 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO 
Camden, N. J 





